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A 2 SUBSTANCE 


SU BRETT. ANWCH 


WILL AN 


„ BURKE» SPEECH 


IN THE 


X 


DEBATE ON THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 


IN THE HOUSF. OF COMMONS, 


On Tueſday, the gth Day of February, 1790. 


| COMPREHENDING A DISCUSSION OF THE PRESENT 


SITUATION OF AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


1 


SUBSTANCE or Tues SPEECH, | 


5 ee. 274 


NM © ach on the report of tho 
| army — — been correctly ſtated in ſome 
of the public papers. It is of conſequence to him 
not to be miſunderſtood. The matter which inci- 
dentally came into diſcuſſion is of the moſt ſerious 
importance. It is thought that the heads and ſub- 
ſtance of the ſpeech will anſwer the purpoſe ſuf- 
ficiently. If in making the abſtract, through de- 
fect af memory in the perſon who now gives it; 
any difference at all ſhould be perceived from the 
ſpeech as it was ſpoken, it will not, the editor 
| imagines, be found in any thing which may amount 
to a retraction of the opinions he then maintained, 
or to any ſoftening in the expreſſions | in which they 
were conveyed. 

Mr. Burke ſpoke a conſiderable time in anſwer 
to various arguments which had been inſiſted upon 
by Mr. Grenville and Mr. Pitt, for keeping an in- 
creaſed. peace eſtabliſhment, and againſt an impro- 
per jealouſy of the miniſters, i in whom a full con- 
fidence, ſubject to reſponſibility, ought to be placed, 
on account of their knowledge of the real fituation 
of affairs; the exact ſtate of which it frequently 
happened, that they could not diſcloſe, without vio- 
lating the conſtitutional and political ſecreſy, ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of their country. 

Mr. Burke ſaid in ſubſtance, * that ai 
might become a vice, and jealouſy a virtue, accord» 


* 
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ing to circumſtances. That confidence, of all pub- 


lic virtues, was the moſt dangerous, and jealouſy 


ol its being larger or 


in an Houſe of Commons, of all public vices, the 
moſt. tolerable ; eſpecially where the number and 
the charge of ſtanding armies, in'time of peace, was 
the 3 | | 
That in the annual mutiny bill, the annual army 
was declaredly to be for the purpoſe of preſerving - 
the balance of power 8 The propriety 
er or 1 aller depended, therefore, 
n the true ſtate of that balance: If the increaſe 
Sa eſtabliſhments demanded: of parliament 
agreed with the manifeſt appearance of the balance, 
confidence in miniſters, as to the particulars, would 
be very proper. If the increaſe, was not at all ſup- 
ported by any ſuch appearance, he thought great 


Jealouſy might, and ought to be, entertained on 


that ſubject, ie oy 
That hedid not find, on a review. of all Europe, 
that, politically, We ſtood in the ſmalleſt degree of 
danger from any one ſtate or kingdom it contain- 
ed; nor that any other foreign powers than our own 
allies were likely to obtain a conſiderable prepon- 
derance in the ſcal mee. ary 

That France had hitherto been our | firſt object, 
in all conſiderations concerning the balance of 
power. The preſence or abſence of France totally 


varied every ſort of ſpeculation relative to that ba- 


lance. Arid 114-4; | 
That France is, at this time, in a political light, 
to be conſidered as expunged out of the ſyſtem of 
Europe. Whether ſhe could ever appear in it 
again, as a leading power, was not eaſy to deter- 
mine: but at preſent he conſiderecl France as not 
politically exiſting; and maſt aſſuredly it would 
take up much time to reſtore her to her former active 
exiſtence - Gallos quoque in bellis floruiſſe audivimus, 
might poſſibly be the language of the riſing ge- 
neration, He did not mean tg deny, that it was 
our duty to keep our that nation, and 

e to 
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nd to __ preparation by ark ſymptoms of her 


very. 

s it was to her firength, 15 to her form of ge- 
vernment which we were to attend; becauſe republics, 
as well as monarchies, were ſuſceptible: of ambition, 
jealouſy, and anger, the uſual cauſes of war. 


But if, while France continued in this ſwoon, we 


| ſhould go on increaſing our expences, we ſhould cer- 
tainly make ourſelves leſs a match for her, when it de- 
| came our concern to arm. 


It was ſaid, that as ſhe had ſpeedily fallen, hs. 


might ſpeedily riſe- again. He doubted this. That 
the fall from an height was with an accelerated velo- 


city; but to lift a weight up to that height again was 


difficult, and oppoſed by the laws of phyſical and po- 
liticab gravitation. | 


In a political view, Pe was low indeed. She 
had loſt every thing, even to her name. 


4 Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
ad * Avolſumgue humeris caput, ef fine nomine corpus, 8 


bu was aſtoniſhed" at-it—he was alarmed at it—he 


trembled at the uncertainty of all human greatneſs. 

Since the houſe had been prorogued | in the ſummer 
much work was done in France. The French had 
ſhewn themſelves the ableſt architects of ruin that had 


hitherto 


* Mr. Burke, probably, had in his mind the remainder of the paſ- 
ſage, and was filled with ſome congenial apprehenſions : 


« Hxc finis Priami fatorum; hic exitus illum 

Sorte talit, Trojam incenſam, & prolapſa videntem 

« Pergama ; tot quondam populis, terriſque, ſuperbum 
„ Regnatorem Aſiæ. Jacet ingens littore truncus, 

« Avyolſumque humeris caput, & ſine nomine corpus. 
At me tum primum ſævus circumſtetit horror; 

„ Obſtupui : ubüit cory geniloris * — 
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hitherto exiſted in the world. In that very ſhort 
ſpace of time they had completely pulled down to the 
ground, their monarchy ; their church; their nobi- 
lity their law; their revenue; their Army; their 
navy; their commerce; their arts; and their manu- 
factures. They had done their buſineſs for us as 
rivals, in a way in which twenty Ramilies or Blen- 


heims could never have done it. Were we ahſolute 


conquerors, and France to lie proſtrate at our feet, 


we ſhould be aſhamed to ſend a commiſſion to ſet» 


tle their affairs, which could impoſe ſo hard a law 
upon the French, and fo deſtructive of all their conſe- 
quence as a nation, as that they had impoſed upon 
themſelves. | | | 

France, by the mere circumſtance of its vicinity, 
had been, and in a degree always muſt; be, an ob- 


ject of our vigilance, either with regard to her ac- 


tual power, or to her influence and example. As 
to the former, he had. ſpoken; as to the latter, (her 
example) he ſhould ſay a few words: for by this 
example our friendſhip and our intercourſe with 
that nation had once been, and might again 
become, more dangerous to us than their worſt hoſti- 
lity. : pps 33 | 
1 the laſt century, Louis the Fourteenth had eſta - 
bliſhed a greater and better diſciplined military force 
than ever had been before ſeen in Europe, and with 
it a perfect deſpotiſm. Though that deſpotiſm was 
proudly arrayed in manners, gallantry, ſplendour, 
magnificence, and even covered over with the im- 


Foſing robes of ſcience, literature, and arts, it was, 


in government, nothing better than a painted and 
gilded tyranny; in religion, an hard ſtern intole- 
rance, the fit companion and auxiliary to the deſpo- 
tic tyranny which prevailed in its government, The 
ſame character of deſpotiſm inſinuated itſelf into every 
court of Europe the ſame ſpirit of diſproportion- 
ed magnificence—the fame love of ſtanding ar- 

Sa mies, 
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mies, above the ability of the people. In particu. 
lar, our then ſovereigns, King Charles and King 
James, fell in love with the government of theic 
neighbour, ſo flattering to the pride of kings. A 
fimilarity of ſentiments brought on connections equal- 
ly dangerous to the intereſts and liberties of their 
country. It were well that the infection had gone 
no farther than the throne, The admiration of a 
government flouriſhing. and ſucceſsful, unchecked in 
its operations, and feeming therefore to compaſs 
its objects more ſpeedily and effeQually, gained 
ſomething upon all ranks of people. The good 
| patriots of that day, however, ſtruggled againſt 
it. They ſought nothing more ' anxiouſly than to 
break off all communication with France, and to 
beget a total alienation from its councils and its ex- - 
ample ; which, by the animoſity prevalent between 
the abettors of their religious ſyſtem and the aſſertors 
of ours, was, in ſome degree, effected. 

This day the evil is totally changed in France: 
but there is an evil there. The diſeaſe is altered 
but the vicinity of the two countries remains, and 
muſt remain ; and the natural mental habits of man- 
kind are ſuch, that the preſent diſtemper of France 
is far more likely to be contagious than the old one ; 
for it is not quite eaſy to ſpread a paſſion for ſervi- 
tude among the people: but in all evils of the op- 
poſite kind our natural inclinations are flattered. 
In the caſe of deſpotiſm there is the fadum crimen 
ſervitutis; in the laſt the fal/a ſpecies libertatis; and 
accordingly, as the hiſtorian ſays, pros auribus acci- 

itur. — 
r In the laſt age we were in danger of being en- 

tangled by the example of France in the net of a 
relentleſs deſpotiſm. It is not neceſſary to ſay any 
thing u that example. It exiſts no longer. 
Our preſent danger from the example of a people, 
whoſe character knows no medium, is, with re- 

| gard 
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gard to government, a danger from anarchy,; a dan- 
er of being led through an admiration, of ſucceſsful 
ng and violence, to an imitation. of the exceſſes 
of an irrational, unprincipled, proſeribing, confiſ- 
cating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyran- 
nical democracy. On the ſide of religion, the dan- 
ger of their example is no longer from intolerance, 
but from atheiſm ; a foul, unnatural vice, foe to all 
the dignity and conſolation of mankind; which ſeems 
in France, for a long time, to have been embodied 
into a faction, aceredited, and almoſt avowed. 

Theſe are our preſent dangers from France: but, 
in his opinion, the very worſt part of the example ſet, 
is in the late aſſumption of citizenſhip by the army, 
and the whole of the arrangement, or rather diſar- 
rangement of their military. 

He was ſorry that his right 5 friend (Mr. 
Fox) had dropped even a word expreſlive of exultation | 
on that circumſtance ; or that he ſeemed of opinion 
that the objection from ſtanding, armies was at all 
leſſened: by it. He attributed this opinion of Mr. 
Fox entirely to his known zeal for the beſt of all cau- 
ſes, Liberty. That it was with a pain inexpreſſible 
he was obliged to have even the ſhadow of a difference 
with his friend, whoſe authority would be always 
great with him, and with all thinking people Quæ 
maxima ſemper cenſetur nobis, et erit que maxima ſemper. 
— His confidence in Mr. Fox was ſuch, and ſo ample, 
as to be almoſt implicit. That he was not aſhamed 
to avow that degree of docility, That when the 
choice is well made, it ſtrengthens inſtead of op- 
preſſing our intellect. That he who calls in the aid 
of an equal underſtanding, doubles his own. He 
who profits of a ſuperior underſtanding, raiſes his 
powers toa level with the height of the ſuperior un- 
derſtanding he unites with. He had found the benefit 
of ſuch a junction, and would not lightly de- 
part from it. He wiſhed almoſt, on all occaſions, 

| that 
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that his ſentimients were underſtood to be conveyed 
in Mr. Fox's words; and that he wiſhed; as amongſt 
the greateſt benefits he could , wiſh the country; an 
eminent ſtiare of power to that right honourable gen- 
tleman; becauſe he knew that, to his great and ma- 
. Rerly underſtanding,” he had joined the greateſt poſ- 
ble degtee of that natural moderation, which is the 
beſt corrective of power; that he was of the moſt 
artleſs, candid, open, and benevolent diſpoſitton: di- 
ſintereſted in the extreme; of a temper mild and pla- 
cable, even to a fault; v ithout one drop of gall im his 
whole conſtitu tin ane» 
That the houſe muſt perceive; from his coming 
forward to mark an expreſſion or two of his beſt friend, 
how anxious he was to keep the diſtemper of France 
from the leaſt countenance in England, Where he was 
ſure ſome. wicked perſons had ſhewn a ftrong diſ- 
poſition to recommend an imitation of the French 
ſpirit of reform. He was ſo ſtrongly oppoſed to 
any the leaſt tendency towards the means of intro- 
ducing a democracy like theirs, as well as to the end 
itſelf, that much as it would afffict him, if ſuch a tling 
could be attempted, and that: any friend of his could 

concur in ſuch meaſures; (he was far, very fur, from 

believing they could); he would abandon his beſt 
friends, and join with his worſt enemies to oppoſe either 
the means or the end; and to reſiſt all violent exer- 

tions of the ſpirit of innovation, ſo diſtant from all 
principles of true and ſafe reformation; a ſpitit well 
calculated to overturn ſtates, but perfectly unfit to 

;amend them... „ d 7 any) 311% Ritt 
That he was no enemy to reformation. Almoſt 
every buſtneſs in which he was much concerned, from 
the firſt day he ſat in that houſe to that hour, was a 
buſineſs of reformation; and when he had not 
been employed in correcting, he had been em- 
ployed in reſiſting abuſes. Some traces of this ſpi- 
Tit in him now ſtand on their ſtatute book. In his 
opinion, 
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opinion, any thing which unneceſſarily tore to pie- 
ces the contexture of the ſtate, not only prevented 
all real reformation, but introduced evils which 
would call, but, perhaps, call in vain, for new re- 
formation: 5 eee e 06:78 
That he thought the French nation very unwiſe. 
What they valued themſelves on, was a diſgrace to 
them. They had gloried (and ſome people in Eng- 
land had thought fit to take ſhare in that glory) in 
making a revolution; as if revolutions were good 
things in themſelves. All the horrors, and all the 
erimes of the anarchy which led to their revolution, 
which attend its progreſs, and which may virtuall 
attend it in its eſtabliſhment, paſs for nothing with 
the lovers of revolutions. The French have made 
their way through the deſtruQtion of their country, 
toa bad conſtitution, when they were abſolutely in 
poſſeſſion of a good one. They were in poſſeſſion of 
it the day the ſtates met in ſeparate orders. Their 
buſineſs, had they been either virtuous, or wiſe, or 
had been left to their own judgment, was to ſecure the 
Nability and independence of the ſtates, according to 
thoſe orders, under the monarch on the throne. It was 
then their duty to redreſs grievances. _ | 
I nſtead of redreſſing grievances, and improving the 
fabric of their ſtate, to which they were called by their 
' monarch, and ſent by their country, they were made 
to take a very different courſe. They frſt deſtroyed 
all the balances and counterpoiſes which ſerve to fix 
the ſtate, and to give it a ſteady direction; and which 
ſurniſh ſure correctives to any violent ſpirit which 
may prevail in any of the orders. Theſe balances 
exiſted in their oldeſt conſtitution; and in the con- 
ſtitution of this country; and in the conſtitution of 
all the countries in Europe, Theſe they raſnly de- 
ſtroyed, and then they melted down the whole into 
one 1ncongruous, ill- connected maſs. 


When 
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| When, they had dee Alls, they inſtantly, with the 
a atrocious perfidy. and breach of all faith 
men, laid the axe to the root of all property, and con- 
ſequently of all national proſperity, by the principles 
they eſtabliſhed, and the example they ſet, in confiſ- 
cating all the poſſeſſions of the church. They made 
and —— a ſort of inſtitute and digeft of anarchy, 
called the rights of man, in ſuch a pedantic. abuſe of 
elementary principles as would have diſgraced boys 

at ſchool; but this declaration. of rights was worſe 
pi trifling and pedantic: in them s as hy their name 
and authority they ſyſtematically deſtroyed every hold 
of authori 177 by opinion, religious or civil, on | the 
minds of the people. By this mad declaration they 
ſubverted the fate; and brought on ſuch.calamities <4 
no country, without a long war, has ever been known 
to ſuffer, and which may in the end Pa ſuch a 
war and, perhaps, many ſu cn. 
Wich them the queſtion was not between deſpotiſin 
and liberty. The ſacrifice they made of the peace 
"_ er of their country was not made on the altar 
of freedom. Freedom, and a better Je — 
. — than that they have taken, they. t have 
had without any ſacrifice at all. They brought hem 
ſelves into all the balamities they ſuffer, not that 
through them they might obtain a Britiſh conſtity- | 
tion; they plunged themſelves, headlong into 
thoſe calamities, to prevent themſelves, from - ſet- 
l ono that conſtitution, or into any wg velta 


| That if they ſhould perfectly ſucceed. in what! they 
Propoſe, as they are likely enough to do, and eſta- 
bliſh a democracy, or a mob of democracies, in a 
country circumſtanced like France, they will eſta- 
bliſh a very bad government—a very bad ſpecies of 
tyranny. 

That, the worſt effect of all their proceeding was 
on their military, which was rendered an army for 


every 
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every purpoſe but that of defence. That, if the queſ- 
„tion was, whether ſoldlers were to forget they were 
Citizens, as an abſtract propoſition, he could have no 
difference about it; though, as it is uſual, when ab- 
ſtract principles are to be applied, much was to be 
thought on the manner of uniting the character of eĩtĩ- 
zen and ſoldier. But as applied to the events which 
had happened in France, where the abſtract principle 
was cloathed with its circumftatices, he thought that 
his friend would agree with him, that what was done 
there furniſned no matter of exultation, either in the 
act or the example. Theſe ſoldiers were not citizens; 
but baſe hireling mutineers, and mercenary ſordid de- 
ſerters, wholly deſtitute of any honourable principle. 
Their conduct Was one of the fruits of that anarchic 
ſpirit; from the evils of which a democracy itfelf was 
to be reſorted to, by thoſe who were the leaſt diſpoſed 
to that form, as a ſort of refuge It was not an army 
in corps and with diſcipline; and embodied under the 
reſpectable patriot citizens of the ſtate in reſiſting 
tyranny. Nothing like it. It was the caſe of com- 
mon ſoldiers deſerting from their officers, to join a fu- 
rlous, liceftious populace. It was a deſertion to a 
cauſe, the real object of which was to level all thoſe 
inſtitutions, and to break all thoſe connections, na- 
tural and civil, that regulate and hold together the 
community by a chain of ſubordination; to raiſe ſol- 
diers againſt their officers; ſervants againſt their maſ- 
ters; tradeſmen againſt their cuſtomers; artificers 
againſt their employers; tenants againſt their land- 
lords; curates againſt their biſhops; and children 
againſt their parents. That this cauſe of theirs was 
not an enemy to ſervitude; but'to-ſocitety. 
He wiſhed the houſe to conſider, how the members 
would like to have their manſions pulled down and 
pillaged, their perſons abuſed, inſulted, and deſtroyed; 
their title deeds brought out and burned —__ 
" »«5 * f 3 aces, 
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faces, and themſelves and thelt families driyen to ſeck 
refuge in every nation throughout, Europe, for no 
other reaſon than this; that without any fault of 
theirs, they were born gentlemen, and men of pro- 
perty, and were ſuſpected of a deſire to preſerve their 
conſideration and their eſtates. The deſertion in 
France was to aid an abominable ſedition, the very 
profeſſed principle of which was an implacable hoſti- 
lity to nobility and gentry, and whoſe ſavage war- 
hoop was a Þ Ariftecrate,” by, which ſenſeleſs, 
bloody cry, they animated one another to rapine and 
murder; whilſt abetted by ambitious men of another 
claſs, they were cruſhing every thing reſpectable and 
virtuous in their nation, and to their power diſgracing 
almoſt every name, by which ve formerly knew there 
was ſuch a country in the world as France. 
He knew too well, and he felt as much as any man} 
| | how difficult it was to accommodate a ſtanding army 
to a free conſtitution, or to any conſtitution; An 
armed, diſciplined body is, in its eſſence, dangerbus 
to liberty; undiſciplined, it is ruinous to fociety.- Its 
component patts are, in the latter cafe, neither good 
citizens nor good ſoldiers. What haye they thought 
of in France, under ſuch à difficulty as almoſt puts 
the human faculties to a ſtand ? They have put their 
army under ſuch a variety of principles of duty, that 
it is more likely to breed ig. ettifoggers, and 
mutineers, than ſoldiers. They Fe ſet up, to 
balance their crown atmy, another army, deriving 
under another authority, called a municipal army 
a balance of armies, not of orders. Theſe latter they 
have deſtroyed with every mark of inſult and oppreſ- 
ſion. States may, and they will beſt, exiſt with a 
partition of civil powers. Armies cannot exiſt under 
a divided command; This ſtate of things he thought, 
Vol. III. B mm 
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in effect, a ſtate of war, or, at beſt, but a truce in- 
ſtead of peace, in the country. _ | 


What a dreadful thing is a ſtanding army, for the 


conduct of the whole, or any part of which, no man 
is .reſponſible! In the preſent ſtate of the French 
crown army, is the crown reſponſible for the whole 
of it? Is there any general who can be reſponſible 


for the obedience of a brigade? Any colonel for 


that of a regiment? Any captain for that of a 


company? And as to the municipal army, rein- 


forced as it is by the new citizen-deſerters, under 


whoſe command are they? Have we not ſeen them, 


not led by, but dragging their nominal commander 


with a rope about his neck, when they, or thoſe | 


whom they accompanied, proceeded to the moſt 
_ atrocious acts of treaſon and murder? Are any of 
theſe armies? Are any of. theſe citizens? | 


We have in ſuch a difficulty as that of fitting a 
ſtanding army to the ſtate, he conceived, done much 
better. We have not diſtracted our army by di- 
vided principles of obedience. We have put them 
under a ſingle, authority, with a ſimple (our com- 
mon) oath of fidelity; and we keep the whole under 
our annual inſpection. This was doing all that could 
be ſafely done. 

He felt iome concern that this ſtrange thing, 


called a Revolution in France, ſhould be compared 


with the glorious event, commonly called the Re- 
volution in England; and the conduct of the ſol- 


diery, on that occaſion, compared with the beha- 


viour of ſome of the troops of France in the pre- 
ſent inſtance. At that period the Prince of Orange, 
a prince of the blood royal in England, was called 
in by the flower of the Engliſh ariſtocracy to de- 
fend its antient conſtitution, and not to level all diſ- 
tinctions. To this prince, ſo invited, the ariſtocratic 


leaders who commanded the troops went over with 


their ſeveral corps, in bodies, to the deliverer of their 
| | | country. 
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country. Ariſtocratic leaders brought up the corps 
of citizens who newly enliſted in this cauſe. Military 
obedience changed its object; but military diſci- 
pline was not for a moment interrupted in its prin- 
ciple. The troops were ready for war, but indif- 
poſed to mutiny. WW | 
But as the conduct of the Engliſh armies was diſ- 
ferent, ſo was that of the whole Engliſh nation at 
that time, In truth, the circumſtances of our revo- 
lution (as 1t is called) and that of France are juſt the 
reverſe of each other in almoſt every particular, and 
in the whole ſpirit of the tranſaction. With us it was 
the caſe of a legal monarch attempting arbitrary power 
—in France it is the caſe of an arbitrary monarch, be- 
ginning, from whatever cauſe, to legaliſe his autho- 
"rity. The one was to be reſiſted, the other was to be 
managed and directed; but in neither caſe was the 
order of the ſtate to be changed, leſt government 
might be ruined, which ought only to be corrected 
and legaliſed. With us we got rid of the man, and 
preſerved the conſtituent parts of the ſtate. There 
they get rid of the conſtituent parts of the ſtate, and keep 
the man. What we did was in truth and ſubſtance, 
and in a conſtitutional light, a revolution, not made, 
but prevented. We took ſolid ſecurities; we ſettled 
doubtful queſtions; we corrected anomalies in our 
law. In the ſtable fundamental parts of our conſti- 
tution we made no revolution; no, nor any alteration 
at all. We did not impair the monarchy. Perhaps 
it might be ſhewn that we ſtrengthened it very conſi- 
derably. The nation kept the ſame ranks, the ſame 
orders, the ſame privileges, the ſame franchiſes, the 
ſame rules for property, the ſame ſubordinations, the 
ſame order in the law, in the revenue, and in the 
magiſtracy ; the ſame lords, the ſame commons, the 
ſame corporations, the ſame electors. 

The church was not impaired. Her eſtates, 
her majeſty, her ſplendor, her orders and grada- 
tions continued the ſame. She was preſerved in her 
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full efficiency, and cleared only of a certain infos 
terance, which was her weakneſs and diſgrace. The 
church and the ſtate were the ſame after the reyolu- 
tion that they were. before, but better ſecured in 
every part. | 

Was little done becauſe a revolution was not 
made in the conſtitution? No! Every thing was 
done; becauſe 'we commenced with reparation not 
with ruin. Accordingly the ſtate flouriſhed. In- 
ſtead of lying as dead, in a ſort of trance, or ex- 
poſed as ſome others, in an epileptic fit, to the 
Pity or derifion of the world, for her wild, ridi- 
culous, convulſive movements, impotent to every 
purpoſe but that of daſhing out her brains againſt 
the pavement, - Great Britain roſe above the ſtan- 
dard, even of her former ſelf. An era of a more 
improved domeſtic proſperity then commenced, and 
ſtill continues, not only unimpaired, but growing, 
under the waſting hand of time. All the energies 
of the country were awakened. England never 
preſented: a firmer countenance, or a mere vigo- 
rous arm, to all her enemies, and to all her rivals. 
Europe under her reſpired and revived. Every 
where ſhe appeared as the protector, affertor, or 
avenger, of liberty. A war was made and ſup- 
ported againſt fortune itſelf. The treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, which firſt limited the power of France, was 
ſoon after made: the grand alltance very ſhortly 
followed, which ſhook to the foundations the dreadful 
power which menaced the independence. of mankind. 
The ſtates of Europe lay happy under the ſhade of a 
great and free monarchy, which knew how to be great 
without endangering its own peace at home, or the i in- 
ternal or external peace of any of its neighbours. 

Mr. Burke ſaid he ſhould have ſelt very unpleaſantly 
ff he had not delivered theſe ſentiments. He was near 
the end of his natural, probably ſtill nearer to the end 
of his political career; that he was weak and weary ; 

| and 
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and wiſhed for reſt. That he was little diſpoſed to 
controverſies, or what is called a detailed oppoſition. 

That at his time of life, if he could not do ſomething 
by ſome ſort of weight of opinion, natural or acquired, 

it was uſeleſs and indecorous to attempt any thing by 
mere ſtruggle. Turpe ſenex miles. That he had for 
that reaſon little attended the army buſineſs, or that of 
the revenue, or almoſt any other matter of detail for 
ſome years paſt, That he had, however, his taſk. He 
was far from condemning ſuch oppoſition ; on the con- 
trary, he moſt highly applauded it, where a juſt 
occaſion exiſted for it, and gentlemen had vigour 
and capacity to purſue it. Where a great occaſion 
occurred, he was, and while he continued in par- 
liament, would be amongſt the moſt active and the 
moſt earneſt, as he hoped he had ſhewn on a late 
event. With reſpect to the conſtitution itſelf, he 
wiſhed few alterations in it. Happy if he left it not 
the worſe for any ſhare he had taken in its ſervice. 

Mr. Fox then roſe, and declared, in ſubſtance, that 
ſo far as regarded the French army, he went no far- 
ther than the general principle, by which that army 
ſhewed itſelf indiſpoſed to be an inſtrument in the 
ſervitude of thejr fellow citizens, but did not enter 
into the particulars of their conduct. He declared, 
that he did not affect a democracy. That he always 
thought any of the ſimple, unbalanced governments 
bad; ſimple monarchy, ſimple ariſtocracy, ſimple 
democracy; he held them all imperfect or vicious: 
all were bad by themſelves: the compoſition alone 
was good. That theſe had been always his prin- 
ciples, in which he had agreed with his friend Mr. 
Burke, of whom he ſaid many kind and flattering 
things, which Mr. Burke, I take it for granted, will 
know himſelf too well to think he merits, from any 
thing but Mr. Fox's acknowledged good-nature. Mr, 
Fox thought, however, that, in many caſes, Mr. Burke 
was rather carrjed too far by his hatred to innovation. 

N | Mr. 
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Mr. Burke ſaid, he well knew that theſe had been 
Mr. Fox's invariable opinions, that they were a ſure 
ground for the confidence of his country. But he 
had been fearful, that cabals of very different in- 
tentions, would be ready to make uſe of his great 
name, againſt his character and ſentiments, in order 
to derive a credit to their deſtructive machinations. 
Mr. Sheridan then roſe, and made a lively and 
eloquent ſpeech againſt Mr. Burke ; in which, among 

other things, he ſaid that Mr. Burke had libelled the 
national aſſembly of France, and had caſt out reflec- 
tions on ſuch characters as thoſe of the Marquis de la 
Fayette and Mr. Bailly, : 

Mr. Burke ſaid, that he did not libel the national 
aſſembly of France, whom he confidered very little 
in the diſcuſſion of theſe matters. That he thought 
all the ſubſtantial power reſided in the republic of 

Paris, whoſe authority guided, or whoſe example was 
followed by, all the republics of France. The repub- 
lic of Paris had an army under their orders, and not 
under thoſe of the national aſſembly. xxx 
N. B. As to the particular gentlemen, I do not re- 
member that Mr. Burke mentioned either of them— 
certainly not Mr. Bailly. He alluded, undoubtedly, 
to the caſe of the Marquis de la Fayette; but whether 
what he aſſerted of him be a libel on him, muſt be 
left to thoſe who are acquainted with the buſineſs. 

Mr. Pitt concluded the debate with becomin 
gravity and dignity, and a reſerve on both ſides 
of the queſtion, as related to France, fit for a 
perſon in a miniſterial ſituation. He faid, that 

what he had ſpoken only regarded France when 
ſhe ſhould unite, which he rather thought ſhe ſoon 
might, with the liberty the had acquired, the bleſ- 
lings of law and order. He, too, ſaid ſeveral civil 
things concerning the ſentiments of Mr. Burke, as 


— 


applied to this country. 
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T may not be unneceſſary to bn the Reader, 
1 that the following Reflections had their origin in 
a correſpondence between the Author and a very 
young gentleman at Paris, who did him the honour 
of deſiring his opinion upon the important tranſac- 
tions, which then, and ever ſince, have fo much oc- 
cupied the attention of all men. An anſwer was 
written ſome time in the month of October 1789; 
but it was kept back upon prudential conſiderations. 
That letter is alluded to in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing ſheets. It has been ſince forwarded to the 
perſon to whom it was addreſſed. The reaſons for 
the delay in ſending it were aſſigned in a ſhort letter 


to the ſame gentleman. This produced on his part 


a new and preſſing application for the Author's ſen- 
timents. 

'The Authpr began a ſecond and more full diſcuſ- 
| Hon on the ſubject. This he had ſome thoughts of 
publiſhing early in the laſt ſpring; but the matter 
gaining upon him, he found that what he had under- 
taken not only far exceeded the meaſure of a letter, 
but that its importance required rather a more de- 
tailed conſideration than at that time he had any 
leiſure to beſtow upon it. However, having thrown 

down his firſt thoughts in the form of a letter, and 
indeed when he ſat down to write, having intended it 
for a private letter, he found it difficult to change the 
form of addreſs, when his ſentiments had grown into 
a greater extent, and had received another direction. 
A different plan, he is ſenſible, might be more fa- 


vourable to a commodious diviſion and diſtribution of 
his matter. 
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Dr AR SIR, 


C7 OU are 1 to call again, and with ſome 
earneſtneſs, for my thoughts on the late pro- 
ceedings in France. I will not give you reaſon to 
imagine, that I think my ſentiments of ſuch value as 
to wiſh myſelf to be ſolicited about them. They are 
of too little conſequence to be very anxiouſly either 
communicated or withheld. It was from attention to 
you, and to you only, that I heſitated at the time, 
when you firſt deſired to receive them. In the firſt 
letter J had the honour to write to you, and which at 
length I ſend, I wrote neither for nor from any de- 
ſcription of men; nor ſhall I in this. My errors, if 
any, are my own. My reputation alone is to anſwer 
. 2 - 1 
Jou ſee, Sir, by the long letter J have tranſmitted 
to you, that, though I do moſt heartily wiſh that 
France may be animated hy a ſpirit of rational liberty, 
and that I think you bound, in all honeſt policy, to 
provide a permanent body, in which that ſpirit may 
reſide, and an effectual organ, by which it may act, 
it is my misfortune to entertain great doubts concerning 
ſeveral material points in your late tranſactions. 
You imagined, when you wrote laſt, that I might 
poſſibly be reckoned among the approvers of certain 
proceedings in France, from the folemn public ſeal 
of ſanction they have received from two clubs of gen- 
tlemen in London, called the Conſtitutional Society, 
and the Revolution Society. | 
. | I certainly 
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I certainly have the honour to belong to more clubs 


than one, in which the conſtitution of this kingdom, 


and the principles of the glorious revolution, are held 
in high reverence: and I reckon myſelf among the 
moſt forward in my zeal for. maintaining that con- 
ſtitution and thoſe principles in their utmoſt purity 
and vigour. It is becauſe I do fo, that I think it 
neceſſary for me, that there ſhould be no miſtake. 
Thoſe who cultivate the memory of our revolution, 
and thoſe who are attached to the conſtitution of this 
kingdom, will take good care how they are involved 


with perſons who, under the pretext of zeal towards 


the revolution and conſtitutioa, too frequently wan- 
der from their true principles j and are ready on every 
occaſion to depart from the firm but cautious and 
deliberate ſpirit which produced the one, and which 
preſides in the other. Before I proceed to anſwer the 
more material particulars in your letter, I ſhall beg 
leave to give you ſuch information as I haye been 
able to obtain of the two clubs which have thought 
proper, as bodies, to interfere in the concerns of 
France; figſt aſſuring you, that J am not, and that 


1 have never been, a member of either of thoſe ſo- 


cieties. a | 

The firſt, calling itfelf the Conſtitutional Society, 
or Society for Conſtitutional Information, or by ſome 
ſuch title, is, I believe, of ſeven or eight years ſtand- 
ing. The inſtitution of this ſociety appears to be of 


a charitable, and ſo far of a laudable, nature: it was 


intended for the circulation, at the expence of the 
members, of many books, which few others would 
be at the expence of buying; and which might 
lie on the hands of the bookſellers, to the great lofs 


of an uſeful body of men. Whether the books 


ſo charitably circulated, were ever as chkaritably 
read, is more than I knyw. Poſſibly ſeveral of 
them have been exported to France; and, like goods 
not in requeſt here, may with you have found a 

1 . market. 


REVOLUTION IN FRANCE #45 
market. I have heard much talk of the lights to be 
drawn from books that are ſent from hence: What 
improvements they have had in their paſſage (as it is 
ſaid ſome liquors are meliorated by croffing the ſea)I 
cannot tell: but I never heard a man of common 
judgment, or the leaſt degree of information, ſpeak. 
a word in praiſe of the greater part of the publications 
circulated by that ſociety ; nor have their proceedings 
been accounted, except by ſome of themſelves, as of 
any ſerious conſequence. e | 

Your national aſſembly ſeems to entertain much 
the ſame Opinion that I do of this poor charitable club. 
As a nation, you reſerved the whole ſtock of your 
eloquent acknowledgments for the Revolution Socie- 
ty; when their fellows in the Conſtitutional were, in 
equity, entitled to ſome ſhare. Since you have ſe- 
lected the Revolution Society, as the great object of 
your national thanks and praifes, you will think me 
excuſeable in making its late conduct the ſubject of 

my obſervations. The national aſſembly of France 
has given importance to theſe gentlemen by adopting 
them; and they return the favour, by acting as a 
committee in England for extending the principles 
of the national aſſembly. Henceforward we muſt 
conſider them as a kind of privileged perſons; as no 
inconſiderable members in the diplomatic body. 
This is one among the revolutions which have given 
ſplendor to obſcurity, and diſtinction fo undiſ- 
cerned merit. Until very lately I do not recolle& 
to have heard of this club. I am quite ſure that it 
never occupied a moment of my thoughts; nor, ! 
believe, thoſe of any perſon out of their own ſet. I 
find, upon enquiry, that on the anniverſary of the 
revolution in 1688, a club of diſſenters, but of what 
denomination I know not, have long had the cuſtom 
of hearing a ſermon in one of their churches; 
and that afterwards they ſpent the day cheerfully, 
as other clubs do, at the tavern. But I never 
TS heard 
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heard that any public meaſure, or political ſyſtem, 
much leſs that the merits of the conſtitution of any 
foreign nation, had been the ſubject of a formal pro- 
ceeding at their feſtivals ; until, to my inexpreſſible 
ſurprize, I found them in a ſort of public capacity, 
by a congratulatory addreſs, giving an authoritative 
ſanction to the proceedings of the national aſſembly in 
France. „„ . . 
In the antient principles and eonduct of the club, 
ſo far at leaſt as they were declared, I ſee nothing to 
which I could take exception. 1 think it very pro- 


bable, that for ſome purpoſe, new members may have 


entered among them; and that ſome truly chriſtian 
politicians, who love to diſpenſe benefits, but are care- 
ful to conceal the hand which diſtributes the dole, 
may have made them the inſtruments of their pious 
deſigns. Whatever I may have reaſon to ſuſpect con- 
cerning private management, I ſhall ſpeak of nothing 
as of a certainty but what is public. 

For one, I ſhould be forry to be thought, directly 
or indirectly, concerned in their proceedings. I cer- 
tainly take my full ſhare, along with the reſt of the 
world, in my individual and private capacity, in ſpe- 
eulating on what has been done, or is doing, on the 


public ſtage; in any place antient or modern; in the 


republic of Rome, or the republic of Paris: but having 
no general apoſtolical miſſion, being a citizen of a 
particular ſtate, and being bound up in a conſide- 
rable degree, by its public will, I ſhould think 
it at leaſt improper and irregular for me to open 
a formal public correſpondence with the actual 
government of a foreign nation, without the ex- 


| — authority of the government under which 1 
Ve. | 


I ſhould be ſtill more unwilling td enter into that 
correſpondence, under any thing like an equivocal de- 
ſcription, which to many, unacquainted with our uſa- 


ges, 
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ges, might make the addreſs, in which I joined, ap- 
pear as the act of perſons in ſome ſort of corporate ca- 
pacity, acknowledged by the laws of this kingdom, 
and authorized to ſpeak the ſenſe of ſome part of it. 
On account of the ambiguity and uncertainty of un- 
authorized general deſcriptions, and of the deceit which 
may be practiſed under them, and not from mere for- 
mality, the houſe of commons would reje& the moſt 
ſneaking petition for the moſt trifling object, under 
that mode of ſignature to which you have thrown 
open the folding-doors of your preſence chamber, and 
have uſhered into your national aſſembly, with as 
much ceremony and parade, and with as great a 
buſtle of applauſe, as if you had been viſited by the 
whole repreſentative majeſty of the whole Engliſh 
nation. If what this ſociety has thought proper to 
ſend forth had been a piece of argument, it would 
have ſignified little whoſe argument it was. It would 
be neither the. more nor the leſs convincing on account 
of the party it came from. But this is only a vote 
and reſolution. It ſtands ſolely on authority; and in 
this caſe it is the mere authority of individuals, few 
of whom appear. Their ſignatures ought, in my 
Opinion, to have been annexed to their inſtrument. 
The world would then have the means of knowing. 
how many they are; who they are; and of what va- 
lue their opinions may be, from their perſonal abili- 
ties, from their knowledge, their experience, or their 
lead and authority in this ſtate. To me, who am 
but a plain man, the proceeding looks a little too re- 
fined, and too ingenious; it has too much the air of a 
political ſtratagem, adopted for the ſake of giving, 
under an high-ſounding name, an importance to the 
public declarations of this club, which, when the mat- 
ter came to be cloſely inſpected, they did not altoge- 
ther ſo well deſerve. It is a policy that has very much 
the complexion of a. fraud. Cs. 


I flatter 
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I flatter myſelf that I love a manly, moral, regu- 
lated liberty as well as any gentleman of that ſociety, 
be he who he will; and perhaps have given as good 
proofs of my attachment to that cauſe, in the whole 
courſe of my public conduct. I think I envy liberty 
as little as they do, to any other nation. But I can- 
not ſtand forward, and give praiſe or blame to any 
thing which relates to human actions, and human con- 
cerns, on a ſimple view of the object, as it ſtands 
ſtripped of every relation, in all the nakedneſs and 
ſolitude of metaphyſical abſtraction. Circumſtances 
(which with ſome gentlemen paſs for nothing) give in 
reality . to every political principle its diſtinguiſhing 
colour, and diſcriminating effect. The circumſtan- 
ces are what render every civil and political ſcheme 
beneficial or noxious to mankind. Abſtractedly 
ſpeaking, government, as well as liberty, is good; 
yet could I, in common ſenſe, ten years ago, have fe- 
licitated France on her enjoyment of a government (for 
ſhe then had a government) without enquiry what the 
nature of that government was, or how it was admi- 
niſtered? Can I now eongratulate the fame nation 
upon its freedom ? Is it becaufe liberty in the abſtract 
may be clafſed amongſt the bleſſings of mankind, that 
I am ſeriouſly to feliciate a mad-man, who has eſcaped 
from the protecting reſtraint and wholeſome darkneſs 
of his cell, on his reſtoration to the enjoyment of light 
and liberty? Am TI to congratulate an highway man 
and murderer, who has broke priſon, upon the reco- 
very of his natural rights? This would be to act over 
again the ſcene of the criminals condemned to the 
gallies, and their heroic deliverer, the metaphylic_ 

knight of the ſorrowful countenance. | 
2 When I fee the fpirit of liberty in action, I ſee 
a ſtrong principle at work; and this, for a while, 
is all I can potfibly know of it. The wild gas, 
the fixed air is plainly broke looſe, but we ought 
to 
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bought to ſuſpend our judgment until the firſt efferveſ- 
cence is a little ſubſided, till the liquor is cleared, 
and until we ſee ſomething deeper than the agitation 
of a troubled and frothy ſurface I muſt be tolera- 
| bly ſure, before I venture publiely to congratulate 
men upon a bleſſing, that they have really received 
one. apts corrupts both the receiver and the gi- 
ver; and adulation is not of more ſervice to the 
people than to kings. I ſhould therefore ſyſpend 
my congratulations on the new liberty of France, 
until I was informed how it had been combined with 
government; with public force; with the diſcipline 
and obedience of armies; with the collection of an 
effective and well diſtributed-revenue ; with morality 
and religion; with the ſolidity of property; with 
peace and order; with civil and ſocial manners. All 
theſe (in their way) are good things too; and, with- 
out them, liberty is not a benefit whilſt it laſts, and 

is not likely to continue long. The effect of liberty 
to individuals is, that they may do what they pleaſe: 
we ought to ſee what it will pleaſe them to do, be- 
fore we riſque congratulations, which may be ſoon 
turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this 
in the caſe of ſeparate inſulated private men; but li- 
berty, when men acts in bodies, is power. Conſider- 
ate people, before they declare themſelves, will ob- = 
ſerve the uſe which is made of power; and particular- 
ly of ſo trying a thing as new power in new perſons, 
of whoſe principles, tempers, and diſpoſitions, they 
have little or no Experience, and in ſituations where 
thoſe who appear the moſt ſtirring in the ſeene may 
poſſibly not be the real movers. | | 
All theſe conſiderations however were below the 
tranſcendental 'dignity of the revolution ſociety. 
Whilſt I continued in the country, from whence L 
had the honour of writing to you, I had but an im- 
perfect idea of their transactions. On my coming to 
town, I ſent for an account of their proceed- 


Vo“. III. C ing, 
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ings, which had been publiſhed by their authority; 
containing a ſermon of Dr. Price, with the Duke de 
Rochefaucault's and the Archbiſhop of Aix's letter, 
and ſeveral. other documents annexed. The whole 

of that publication, with the manifeſt deſign of con- 
necting the affairs of France with thoſe of England, 
by drawing us into an imitation of the conduct of 
the national aſſembly, gave me a conſiderable degree 
of uneaſineſs. The effect of that conduct upon the 
power, eredit, proſperity, and tranquillity of France, 
became every day more evident. The form of con- 
ſtitution to be ſettled, for its future polity, became 
more clear. We are now in a condition to diſcern, 
with tolerable exactneſs, the true nature of the. object 
held up to our imitation. If the prudence of reſerve 
and decorum dictates ſilence in ſome circumſtances, 
in others prudence of an higher order may juſtify us 
in ſpeaking our thoughts. The beginnings of confu - 
ſion with us in England are at preſent feeble enough; 
but with you we have ſeen an infancy ſtill more fee- 
ble, growing by moments into a ſtrength to heap 
mountains upon mountains, and to, wage war with 

heaven itſelf. Whenever our neighbour' s houſe is on 
fire, it cannot be amiſs for the engines to play a lit- 
tle on our own. Better to be deſpiſed for too anxi- 
OUS apprehenſions, than ruined by too confident a ſe- 
_curity. 

Solicitous chiefly for the peace of, my own country, 
but by no means unconcerned for your's, I with to 
communicate more largely, what was at firſt intend- 
ed only for your private ſatisfaction. I ſhall ſtill 
keep your affairs in my eye, and continue to addrefs 
myſelf to you. Indulging myſelf in the freedom of 
epiſtolary - intercourſe, I beg leave to throw out my 
thoughts, and expreſs my feelings, juſt as they ariſe 
in my mind, with very hitle attention to formal 
method. I ſet out with the proceedings of the 
revolution ſociety; but I ſhall- not confine myſelf 


to 
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to them. Is it poſſible I ſhould ? It looks to me as 
if I were in a great criſis, not of the affairs. of 
France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more 
than Europe. & All circumſtances taken together, 
the French revolution is the moſt aſtoniſhing that 
has hitherto happened in the world. The - moſt 
wonderful things are brought about in many inſtan- 
ces by means the moſt abſurd and ridiculous; in 
the moſt ridiculons modes; and -apparently, by the 
moſt contemptible inſtruments. y Every thing ſeems 
out of nature in this ſtrange chaos of levity and 
ferocity, ' and of all ſorts of crimes jumbled together 
with all ſorts of follies. In viewing this monſtrous 
' tragi-comic ſcene, the moſt oppoſite paſſions neceſſa- 
rily ſucceed, and ſometimes mix with each other 
in the mind; alternate contempt and indignation; 
alternate laughter and tears; alternate ſcorn and hor- 
ror. ; 5 
It cannot however be denied, that to ſome this 
ſtrange ſcene appeared in quite another point of 
view. Into them it inſpired no other ſentiments than 
thoſe of exultation and rapture. They ſaw nothing 
in what has been done in France, but a firm and tempe- 
rate exertion of freedom; ſo conſiſtent, on the whole, 
with morals and with piety, as to make it deſerving 
not only of the ſecular applauſe of daſning Machia- 
velian politicians, but to render it a fit theme for 
all the devout effuſions of ſacred eloquence. - 
' On the forenoon of. the 4th of November laſt, 
Doctor Richard Price, a non-conforming miniſter 
of eminence, preached at the diſſenting meeting- 
houſe of the Old Jewry, to his club or fociety, a 
very extraordinary miſcellaneous ſermon, in 'which 
there are ſome good moral and religious ſentiments, 
and not ill expreſſed, mixed up in a ſort of porridge 
of various political opinions and reflections: but the 
revolution in France is the grand ingredientin thecaul- 
dron. I conſider the addreſs tranſmitted by the 
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revolution ſociety to the national aſſembly, throught 
Earl Stanhope, as originating in the principles of the 
ſermon, and as a corollary from them. It was mo- 
ved by the preacher of that diſcourſe. It was paſſ- 
ed by thoſe who came reeking from the effect of the 
fermon, without any cenſure or qualification, ex- 
preſſed or implied. If, however, any of the gentle- 
men concerned ſhall with to ſeparate the ſermon from 
the reſolution, they know how to acknowledge the 
one, and to diſavow the other. They may do it: I 
cannot. | 

For my part, I looked on that ſermon as the pub- 
lic declaration of a man, mueh connected with litera- 
ry caballers, and intriguing philoſophers; with poli- 
tical theologians, and theological politicians, both at 
home and abroad. I Know they ſet him up as a 
ſort of oracle; becauſe, with the beſt intentions in 
the world, he naturally philippizes, and chaunts his 
_ Prophetic fong | in exact uniſon with their deſigns. 

That ſermon is in a ſtrain which I believe has not 
been heard in this kingdom, in any of the pulpits 
which are tolerated er encouraged in it, fince the 
year 1648, when a predeceſſor of Dr. Price, the Re- 
verend Hugh Peters, made the vault of the King's 
own chapel at St. James's ring with the honour and 
privilege of the ſaints, who with the © high praiſes 
* of God in their mouths, and a ro- edged ſword in 
e their hands, were to execute judgment on the hea- 
* then, and puniſhments upon the peopte: to bind 
© their kings with chains, and their nobles with fet- 
< ters of iron *. Few harangues from the pulpit, 
except in the days of your league in France, or in 
the days of our folemn league and covenant in 
England, have ever breathed leſs of the ſpirit of 
moderation than this lecture in the Old Jewry. 
Suppoſing, however, that ſomething like modera- 
tion were viſible in this political ſermon; yet poli- 
tics and the pulpit are terms that have little 


1 agree- 
* Pfalm cxlix, A 
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agreement. No ſound ought to be heard in the 
church but the healing voice of chriſtian charity. 
The cauſe of civil liberty and civil government 
gains as little as that of religion by this confuſion of 
duties. Thoſe who quit their proper character, to 
aſſume. what does not belong to them, are, for the 
greater part, ignorant both of the character they leave, 
and of the character they aſſume. Wholly unac- 
quainted with the world in which they are ſo fond of 
meddling, and inexperienced in all its affairs, on 
which they pronounce with ſo much confidence, 
they have nothing of politics but the paſſions they ex- 
cite” Surely the church is a place where one day's 
truce ought to be allowed to the diſſenſions and ani- 
moſities of mankind. | 

This pulpit ſtyle, revived after ſo long a diſcon- 
tinuance, had to me the air of novelty, and of a no- 
velty not wholly without danger. I do not charge 
this danger equally to every. part of the diſcourſe. 


The hint given to a noble and reverend lay-divine, 


who is ſuppoſed high in office in one of our univer- 
ſities *, and to other lay-divines © of rank and litera- 
ture, may be proper and ſeaſonable, though ſome- 
what new. If the noble Seekers ſhould find nothing 
to ſatisfy their pious fancies in the old flaple of the 
national church, or in all the rich variety to be found 
in the well-aſſorted warehouſes of the diſſenting con- 
gregations, Dr. Price adviſes them to improve upon 
non-conformity ; and to ſet up, each of them, a ſe- 
parate meeting-houſe upon his own particular prin- 
ciples T. It is ſomewhat remarkable that this reve- 

| rend 


* Diſcourſe on the Love of our Country, Nov. 4, 1789, by Dr. 
Richard Price, 3d edition, p. 17 and 18. ; 

+ © Thoſe who diſlike that mode of worſhip which is preſcribed 
by public authority ought, if they can find no worſhip ov? of the 
* church which they approve, to ſet up a ſeparate wor ſbip for themſelryes ; 
and by doing this, and giving an example of a rational and man- 
„ly worſhip, men of weight from their rank and literature may da 
* the greateſt ſervice to ſociety and the world,” P. 18. Dr. Price's 
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rend divine ſhould be ſo earneſt for ſetting up new 
churches, and ſo perfectly indifferent concerning the 
doctrine which may be taught in them. His zeal is 
of a curious character. It is not for the propagation 
of his own opinions, but of any opinions. It is not 
for the diffuſion of truth, but for the ſpreading of 
contradiction. Let the noble teachers but diſſent, it 
is no matter from whom or from what. This great 
point once ſecured, it is taken for granted their reli - 
gion will be rational and manly. I doubt whether 
religion would reap all the benefits which the calcu- 
lating divine computes from this great company of 
great preachers.” It would certainly be a valuable 
addition of non-deſcripts to the ample collection of 
known claſſes, genera and ſpecies, which at preſent 
beautify the hortus ficcus of diflent. A ſermon from 
a noble duke, pr a noble marquis, or a noble ear], or 
baron bold, would certainly increaſe and diverſify the 
amuſements of this town, which begins to grow ſatiat- 
ed with the uniform round of its vapid diſſipations. I 
ſhould only ſtipulate that theſe new Meſs-Johns in 
robes and coronets ſhould keep ſome fort of bounds in 
the democratic and levelling principles which are ex- 
_ pected from their titled pulpits. The new evangeliſts 
will, I dare ſay, diſappoint the hopes that are conceiv- - 
ced of them. They will not become, literally as well 
as figuratively, polemic divines, nor he diſpoſed ſo to 
drill their congregations that they may, as in former 
bleſſed times, preach their doctrines to regiments of 
dragoons, and corps of infantry and artillery. Such 
arrangements, however favourable to the cauſe of 
compulſory freedom, civil and religious, may 
not be equally conducive to the national tranquil - 
lity. Theſe few reſtrictions I hope are no great 
ſtretches of intolerance, no very violent exertions of 
deſpotiſm. „„ EO = 
But I may ſay of our preacher, © utinam nugis tota 
illa dediſſet tempera ſevitiæ. — Al] things in this his ful- 
R 0 1 minating 
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minating bull are not of ſo innoxious a tendeney. 
His doctrines affect our conſtitution in its vital parts. 
He tells the revolution ſociety, in this political ſermon, 
that his majeſty is almoſt the only lawful king in the 
* world, becauſe the only one who owes his crown to 
the choice of Jus people. As to the kings of the world, 
all of whom (except one) this archpontiff of the rights 
e men, with all the plenitude, and with more than the 
| boldneſs of the papal depoſing power in its meridian 
fervour of the twelfth century, puts into one ſweeping 
clauſe of ban and anathema, and. proclaims uſurpers 
by.circles of longitude and latitude, over the whole 
globe, it behoves them to conſider how they admit 
into their territories theſe apoſtolic miſſionaries, who 
are to tell their ſubjects they are not lawful kings. 
That is their concern. It is ours, as a domeſtic inte- 
reſt of ſome moment, ſeriouſly to conſider the ſolidity 
of the only principle upon which theſe gentlemen ac- 
knowledge a king of Great Britain to be entitled to 

their allegiance. | 
This doctrine, as applied to the prince now on the 
Britiſh throne, either is nonſenſe, and therefore neither 
true nor falſe, or it affirms a moſt unfounded, dange- 
rous, illegal, and unconſtitutional poſition. *According 
to this ſpiritual doctor of politics, if his majeſty does 
not owe his crown to the choice of his people, he is 
no lawful king. Now nothing can be more untrue 
than that the crown of this kingdom is ſo held by his 
majeſty. Therefore if you follow their rule, the king 
of Great Britain, who moſt certainly does not owe his 
high office to any form of popular election, is in no re- 
ſpect better than the reſt of the gang of uſurpers, who 
reign, or rather rob, all over the face of this our miſe- 
rable world, without any ſort of right or title to the al- 
legiance of their people. The policy of this ge- 
neral doctrine, ſo qualified, is evident enough, 
The propagators of this political goſpel are in _ 
| "= 51 = _ 
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their abſtract principle (their principle that a popu- 
lar choice is neceſſary to the legal exiſtenee of the ſo- 
vereign magiſtracy) would be overlooked whilſt the 
king of Great Britain was not affected by it. Ia the 
mean time the ears of their congregations would be 
gradually habituated to it, as if it were a firſt prin- 
ciple admitted without diſpute. For the preſent it 
would only operate as a theory, pickled in the pre- 
ſerving juices of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for 
future uſe. Condo et compono que mox depromere peſ- 
n. By this policy, whilſt our government is ſooth- 
ed with a reſervation in its favour, to which it has no 
claim, the ſecurity, which it has in common with 
all governments, ſo far as opinion is ſecurity, is taken 
away. 

Thus theſe politicians proceed, whilſt little notice 
is taken of their doctrines; but when they come to 
be examined upon the plain meaning of their words 
and the direct tendency of their doctrines, then equi- 
vocations and ſlippery conſtructions come into play. 
When they ſay the king owes his crown to the choice 
of his people, and is therefore the only lawful ſove- 
reign in the world, they will perhaps tell us they 
mean to ſay no more, than that ſome of the king's pre- 
deceſſors have been called to the throne by ſome ſort 
of choice; and therefore he owes his crown to the 
choice of his people. Thus, by a miſerable ſubter- 
fuge, they hope to render their propoſition ſafe, by 
rendering it nugatory. They are welcome to the aſy- 
lum they ſeek for their offence, ſince they take; re- 
fuge in their folly. For, if you admit this interpre- 
tation, how does their idea of election differ from our 
idea of inheritance? And how does the ſettlement of 
the crown in the Brunſwick line derived from James 
the firſt, come to legalize: our monarchy, rather 
than that of any of the neighbouring countries ? 
At ſome time or other, ta be ſure, all the begin- 
ners of dynaſties were choſen by thoſe who called them 

ta 
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to govern. There is ground enough for the opinion 


that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote 
period, elective, with more or fewer limitations in the 
objects of choice; but whatever kings might have 
been here or elſewhere, a thouſand years ago, or in 


whatever manner the ruling dynaſties of England or 


France may have begun, the King of Great Britain is 
at this day king by a fixed rule of ſueceſſion, accord- 
ing to the laws of his country; and whilſt the legal 


conditions of the compact of ſovereignty are performs 
cd by him (as they are performed) he holds his crown 
in contempt of the choice of the revolution ſociety, 


who have nat a ſingle vote for a king amongſt them, 
either individually or coll=Qvely ; though I make 
no doubt they would ſoon erect themſelves into an 
electoral college, if things were ripe to give effect to 
their claim. His majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors, each 
in his time and order, will come to the crown with the 
ſame contempt of rheir choice with which his majeſty 
has ſucceeded to that he wears. | Re 

Whatever may be the ſucceſs of evaſion in explain- 
ing away the groſs error of Fact, which ſuppoſes that 
his majeſty (though he holds it in concurrence with 


the wiſhes) owes his crown to the choice of nis people, 


yet nothing can evade their full explicit declaration, 
concerning the principle of a right in the people to 
chooſe, which right is directly maintained, and tent» 
ciouſly adherred to. All the oblique inſinuatlons con- 
cerning election bottom in this propoſition, and ar2 
reſerable to it. Leſt the foundation of the king's 
excluſive legal title ſhould paſs for a mere rant 
of adulatory freedom, the political divine pra- 
ceeds dogmatically to aſſert F, that by the prin- 
ciples of the revolution the people of England 
have acquired three fundamental rights, all which, with 


im, 
P. 34, Diſcourſe on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price, 
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him, compoſe one ſyſtem;—and lie together in one 
ſhort ſentence ; namely, that we have acquired a 


5 1 14 


% 
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1. To chooſe our own governors.” 

2. © To caſhier them for miſconduct.“ 

2. © Jo frame a government for ourſelves,” _ 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, be- 
longs to thoſe gentlemen and their faction only. The 
body of the people of England have no ſhare in it. 
They utterly. diſclaim it. They will reſiſt the prac- 
tical aſſertion of it with their lives and fortunes, They 
are bound to do fo by the laws of their country, made 
at the time of that very revolution, which is appealed 
to in favour of the fictitious rights, claimed by the 
ſociety. which abuſes its name. _ 

Theſe gentleman of the Old Jewry, in all their 
reaſonings on the revolution of 1688, have a revolu- 
tion which happened in England about forty years 
before, and the late French reyolution, ſo much be- 
fore their eyes, and in their hearts, that they are con- 
ſtantly confounding all the three together. It is ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould ſeparate what they confound. 
We muſt recall their erring fancies to the acts of the 
revolution which we revere, for the diſcovery of its“ 
true principles. If the principles of the revolution of 
1688 are any where to be found, it is in the ſtatute 
called the Declaration of Right. In that moſt wiſe, 
ſober and conſiderate declaration, drawn up by great 
lawyers and great ſtateſmen, and not by warm and 


inexperienced enthuſiaſts, not one word is ſaid, nor 


one ſuggeſtion made, of a general right © to chooſe 
* our own governors; to caſhier them for miſcon- 
duct; and to form a, government for ourſelves.” 
This declaration of right (the act of the 1ſt 
of William and Mary, ſfl. 2. ch. 2:,) is 
the corner-ſtone of our conſtitution, as rein- 
forced, explained, improved, at- in its funda- 
mental 
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mental principles for ever ſettled. It is called © An 
act for declaring the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
<«< je&, and for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown.” 
You will obſerve, that theſe rights and. this ſucceſſion 
are declared in one body, and bound indiſſolubly to- 

ether 11550 4 
n A few years after this period, a ſecond opportunity 
offered for aſſerting a right of elediion to the crown. 
On the proſpect of a total failure of iſſue from King 
William, and from the Princeſs, afterwards Queen 
Anne, the conſideration of the ſettlement of the crown, 
and of a further ſecurity for the liberties of the peo- 
ple, again came before the legiſlature. Did they this 
ſecond time make any proviſion for legalizing the 
crown on the ſpurious revolution principles of the Old 
Jewry? No. They followed the principles which 
prevailed in the declaration of right; indicating with 
more preciſion the perſons who were to inherit in the 
proteſtant line. This act alſo incorporated, by the 
ſame policy, our liberties, and an hereditary ſucceſ- 
lion in the ſame act. Inſtead of a right to chooſe our 
own governors, they declared that the ſucceſſion in that 
line (the proteſtant line drawn from James the firſt) 
was abſolutely neceſſary © for the peace, quiet, and 
« ſecurity of the realm,” and that it was equally ur- 
gent on them © to maintain a certainty in the ſucceſſion 
thereof, to which the ſubjects may ſafely have re- 
© courſe for their protection.“ Both theſe acts, in 
which are heard the unerring, unambiguous ora- 
cles of revolution policy, inſtead of countenancing 
the deluſive, gipſey predictions of a “ tight to 
** chooſe our governors,” prove to a demonſtration 
how totally adverſe the wiſdom of the nation was 
from turning a caſe of neceſſity into a rule of law. 
Ugnqueſtionably there was at the revolution, in 

the perſon of King William, a ſmall and a tem- 
porary deviation from the ſtrict order of a regu- 
lar hereditary ſucceſſion ; but it 1s againſt all ge- 
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nuine principles of juriſprudence to draw a principle 
from a law made in a ſpecial caſe, and regarding 
an individual perſon, Privilegium non tranſit in ex- 
emplum. If ever there was a time favourable for 


eſtabliſhing the principle, that a king of po- 


pular choice was the only legal king, without all 
doubt it was at the revolution. Its not being 
done at that time is a proof that the nation was 
of opinion that it ought not to be done at 
any time. There is no perſon ſo completely ig- 


norant of our hiſtory, as not to know, that the 
majority in parliament of both parties were ſo lit- 


tle diſpoſed to any thing reſembling that principle, 
that at firſt they were determined to place the va- 
cant crown, not on the head, of the Prince of 
Orange, but of that of his wife Mary, daughter of 
King James, the eldeſt born of the iſſue of that 
king, which they acknowledged as undoubtedly 
his. It would be to repeat a very trite ſtory, to 
recall to your memory all thoſe circumſtances which 
demonſtrated that their accepting King Wilham 
was not properly a choice; but to all thoſe who 
aid not with, in effect to recall King James, or to 
deluge their country in blood, and again to bring 
their religion, laws, ard liberties into the peri] they 
had juſt eſcaped, it was an act of neceſſity, in the 
ſtricteſt moral ſenſe in which neceſſity can be taken. 
In the very act, in which for a time, and in a 
ſingle caſe, parliament departed from the ſtrict or- 
der of inheritance, in favour of a prince, who, 
though not next, was however very near in the 
line of ſucceſſion; it is curious to obſerve how Lord 
Somers, who drev/ the bill called the Declaration 
of Right, has comported himſelf on that delicate 
occeftion. It is curious to obſerve with what ad- 
dreſs this temporary ſolution of continuity is kept 
from the eye; whilſt all that could be found in 


this act of necefiity to countenance the idea 
of an hereditary ſucceſſion is brought forward and 


foſtered, 
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foſtered, and made the moſt of, by this great man, 
and by the legiſlature who followed him. Quitting 
the dry, imperative ftyle of an act of parliament; he 
makes the lords and cotamons fall to a:pious, legi- 
ſlative ejaculation, and declare, that they conſider it 
as a marvellous providence, and merciful goodneſs 
of God to this nation, to preſerve their ſaid majei» 
ties royal perſons, moſt happily to reign over us on 
* the throne of their anceſtors, for which, from the 
bottom of their hearts, they return their humbleſt 
thanks and praiſes.” —The legiſlature plainly had 
1n view the act of recognition of the firſt of Queen 
Elizabeth, chap. 3d, and of that of James. the Firſt, 
chap. iſt, both acts ſtrongly declaratory of the inhe- 
ritable nature of the crown, and in many parts they 
follow, with a nearly literal preciſion, the words and 
even the form of thankſgiving, which is found in theſe 
old declaratory ſtatutes + | 
The two houſes, in the act of King William, did 
not thank God that they had found a Fir opportunity 
to aſſert a right to chooſe their own governors, much 
leſs to make an election the only lawful title to the 
crown. Their having been in a condition to avoid 
the very appearance of it, as much as poſlible, was 
by them conſidered as a providential eſcape. They 
threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every circum- 
ſtance tending to weaken the rights, which in the 
meliorated order of ſucceſſion they meant to perpe- 
tuate; or which might furniſh a precedent for any 
future departure from what they had then ſettled for 
ever. Accordingly, that they might not relax the 
nerves of their monarchy, and that they might preſerve 
a cloſe conformity to the practice of their anceſtors, 
as it appeared in the declaratory ſtatutes of Queen 
Mary * and Queen Elizabeth, in the next clauſe _ 
353 | | velt, 


* it Mary, ſeſf. 3. ch. 1, 
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weſt, by recognition, in their majeſties, all the legal 


prerogatives of the crown, declaring © that in them 
they are moſt fully, rightfully, and intirely in- 
< veſted, in ated, united and annexed.” In 
the clauſe which follows, for preventing queſtions, 
by reaſon of any pretended titles to the crown, they 
declare (obſerving alſo in this the traditionary lan- 
guage, along with the traditionary policy of the na- 
tion, and repeating as from a rubric the language of 


the preceding acts of Elizabeth and James) that on 


the preſerving © a certainty in the succkssiox thereof, 
the unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation 
« doth, under God, wholly depend.” | | 
They knew that a doubtful title of ſucceſſion 
would but too much reſemble an election; and that 
an election would be utterly deſtructive of the uni- 


ty, peace, and tranquillity of this nation,” which 


they thought to be conſiderations of ſome moment. 


To provide for theſe objects, and therefore to ex- 


clude for ever the Old Jewry doctrine of © a right 
to chooſe our own governors,” they follow with a 
clauſe, containing a moſt ſolemn pledge, taken from 
the preceding act of Queen Elizabeth, as ſolemn a 
Pledge as ever was or can be given in favour of an 
hereditary ſucceſſion, and as ſolemn a renunciation as 
could be made of the principles by this ſociety im- 
Puted to them. The lords fpiritual and tem- 
* poral, - and commons, do, in the name of all the 
people aforeſaid, moſt humbly and faithfully 
* ſubmit themſelves, their heirs and poſterities for 
«© ever; and do faithfully promiſe, that they will 
* ſtand to, maintain, and defend their ſaid ma- 
jeſties, and alſo the limitation of the crown, herein 
© ſpecified and contained, to the utmoſt of their 
© powers,” &c. &. 

So far is it from being trye, that we acquired a 
right by the revolution to ele& our kings, that if 
we had poſſeſſed it before, the Engliſh nation did = * 

| . taat 
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that time moſt ſolemnly renounce and abdicate it, 
for themſelves, and for all their poſterity for ever. 
Theſe gentlemen may value themſelves as much 
as they pleaſe on their whig principles; but I never 
deſire to be thought a better whig than Lord Somers; 
or to underſtand the principles of the revolution 
better than thoſe by whom 1t was brought about ; or 
to read in the declaration of right any myſteries un- 
known to thoſe whoſe penetrating ſtyle has engraved 
in our ordinances, and in our hearts, the words and 
ſpirit of that immortal law. e 
It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at 
that time, in ſome ſenſe, free to take what courſe 
it pleaſed for filling the throne; but only free to 
do ſo upon the ' ſame grounds on which they 
might have wholly aboliſhed their monarchy, and 
every other part of their conſtitution. However 
they did not think ſuch bold changes within theit 
commiſſion. It is indeed difficult, perhaps impoſſible, 
to give limits to the mere ab/traft competence of the 
fupreme power, ſuch as was exerciſed by parliament 
at that time; but the limits of a moral competence, 
ſubjeQing, even in powers more 1ndiſputably ſove- 
reign, occaſional will to permanent reaſon, and to 
the ſteady maxims of faith, juſtice, and fixed fun- 
damental policy, are perfectly intelligible, and 
perfectly binding upon thoſe who exerciſe any au- 
thority, under any name, or under any title, in the 
ſtate. The houſe of lords, for inſtance, is not 
morally competent to diſſolve the houſe of commons; 
no, nor even to diſſolve itſelf, nor to abdicate, if it 
would, its portion in the legiſlature of the king- 
dom. Though a-king may abdicate for his own 
perſon, he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. By as 
| ſtrong, or by a ſtronger reaſon, the houſe of commons 
cannot renounce its ſhare of authority. The engage- 
ment and pact of ſociety, which generally goes by 


the 
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| the name of the conſtitution, forbids. ſuch invaſion 
and ſuch ſurrender. The conſtituent parts of a ſtate 
are obliged to hold their public faith with each other, 
and with all thoſe who derive any ſerious intereſt un- 
der their engagements, as much as the whole ſtate 
is bound to keep its faith with ſeparate communities. 
Otherwiſe competence and power would foon be 
_ confounded, and no law be left but the will of a 
prevailing force. On this principle the ſucceſſion 
of the crown has always been what it now is, 
an hereditary ſucceſſion by law: in the old line 
it was a ſucceſſion by the common law ; in the 
new by the ſtatute law, operating on the prin- 
eiples of the common law, not changing the ſubſtance, 
but regulating the mode, and deſcribing the per- 
fons. Both theſe deſcriptions of law are of the 
fame force, and are derived from an equal. autho- 
rity, emanating from the common agreement and 
original compact of the ſtate, communi ſponfione 
reipublice, and as ſuch are equally binding on 
king, and people too, as long as the terms are 
obſerved, and they continue the ſame body politic. 
It is far from impoſlible to reconcile, if we do not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be entangled in the mazes of me 
taphyſic ſophiſtry, the uſe both of a fixed rule and 
an occaſional deviation; the ſacredneſs of an heredi- 
tary principle of ſucceſſion in our government, with 
a power of change in its application in caſes of ex- 
treme emergency. Even in that extremity (if we 
take the meaſure of our rights by our exerciſe of 
them at the revolution) the change is to be confined 
to the peccant part only; to the part which produced 
the neceſſary deviation; and even then it is to be ef- 
fected without a decompoſition of the whole civil and 
political maſs, for the purpoſe of originating a new 
civil order out of the firſt elements of ſociety. _ 
A ſtate without the means of ſome change is with- 
| | out 
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means of its conſervation: Without ſuch means it 
might even riſque the lols of that part of the conſtitu- 
tion which it wiſhed the moſt religiouſſy to preſerve. 
The twb principles of doffſervation and correction 
operated ſtrongly at the two critical periods of the 
feſtoration and revolution, when England found it- 
ſelf without a king. At both thoſe periods the na- 
tion had loſt the bond of union itt their ancient edi- 
fice ; they did not; however, diſſolve the whole fa- 
bric. On the contrary, in both caſes they regenera- 
ted the deficient part of the old conſtitution through 
the parts which were not impaired. They kept theſe 
old parts exactly as they were, that the part reco- 
vered might be ſuited to them. They acted by the 
antient organized ſtates in the ſhape of their old or- 
ganization, and not by the organic molecule of a diſ- 
banded people. At no time, perhaps, did the ſo- 
vereign legiſlature - manifeſt a more. tender regard to 
that fundamental principle of Britiſh conſtitutional 
policy, than at the time of the revolution, when it 
deviated from the direct line of hereditary ſucceſſion. 
The crown was tarried ſomewhat out of the line in 
which it had before moved ; but the new line was 
derived from the fame ſtock, It was till a line of 
hereditary deſcent ; ſtill an hereditary deſcent in the 
ſame blood, though an hereditary deſcent qualified 
with proteſtantiſm. When the legiſlature altered the 
direction, but kept the principle, they ſhewed that 
they held it inviolable. i 
On this principle, the law of inheritance had ad- 
mitted ſome amendment in the old time, and long 
before the Era of the revolution. Some time after 
the conqueſt great queſtions aroſe upon the legal 
principles of hereditary deſcent. It became a matter 
of doubt, whether the heir per capita or the heir per 
fiirpes was to ſucceed ; but whether the heir per capita 
gave way when the heirdom per ftirpes took place, or 
Vol. III. W 0 8 
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the catholic heir when the proteſtant was preferred, 
the inheritable principle ſurvived with a fort of im- 
mortality through all tranſmigrations—multo/que per 
annos fa fortuna domus et avi numerantur avorum. 

This is the ſpirit of our conſtitution, not only in its 
ſettled courſe, but in all its revolutions. Whoever 

came in, or however he came in, whether he obtained 
the crown by law, or by force, the hereditary fuccef- 
ſion was either continued or adopted. | 


- ' * 


The gentlemen of the ſociety for revolutions ſee 
nothing in that of 1688 but the deviation from the 
conſtitution; and they take the deviation from the 
principle for the principle. They have little regard 
to the obvious confequences of their doctrine, though 
they muſt ſee, that it leaves poſitive authority in very 

2w of the poſitive inſtitutions of this country, When 
ſuch an unwarrantable maxim is once eſtabliſhed, that 
no throne is lawful but the elective, no one act of the 
princes who preceded their Era of fictitious election 
can be valid. Do theſe theoriſts mean, to imitate 
ſome of their predeceſſors, who dragged the bodies 
of our antient ſovereigns out of the quiet of their 
tombs? Do they mean to attaint and diſable back- 
wards all the kings that have reigned before the 
revolution, and conſequently to ſtain the throne of 
England with the blot of a continual ufurpation ? Do 
they mean to invalidate; annul, or to call into queſ- 
tion, together with the titles of the whole line of our 
kings, that great body of our ſtatute law which paſ- 
{ed under thoſe whom they treat as ufurpers ? to annul 
iaws of ineſtimable value to our liberties—of as 
great value at leaſt as any which have paſſed 
at or ſince the period of the revolution? If 
kings, who did not owe their crown to the 
choice-'of their people, had no title to make 
laws, what will become of the ſtatute de tallagio non 
concendendo? —of the petition of right? of the act of 
habeas corpus? Do theſe new doctors of the rights of 


men 
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men preſume to aſſert, that King James the Second, 
who came to the crown as next of blood, accord- 
ing to the rules of a then unqualified ſucceſſion, was 
not to all intents and purpoſes a lawful king of Eng- 
land, before he had done any of thoſe acts which 
were juſtly conſtrued into an abdication of his crown? 
If he was not, much trouble in parliament might have 
been ſaved at the period theſe gentlemen commemo- 
rate. But King James was a had king with a good 
title, and not an uſurper. The princes who ſuc- 
ceeded according to the act of parliament which 
ſettled the crown on the electreſs Sophia and on her 
deſcendants, being Proteſtants, came in as much by 
a title of inheritance as King Jatnes did. He came 
in according to the law, as it ſtood at his acceſſion 


to the crown; and the princes.of the houſe of Brunſ- 


wick came. to the inheritance of the crown, not by 
election, but by the law, as it ſtood at their ſeve- 
ral acceſſions of Proteſtant deſcent and inheritance, 
as I hope I have ſhewn ſufficiently. | 
The law by which this royal family is ſpecific» 
ally deſtined to the ſucceſſion, is the act of the 12th 
and 13th of King William. The terms of this a 
bind © us and our heirs, and our poſterity, to them, 
* their, heirs, and their poſterity,” being Proteſtants, 
to the end of time, in the ſame words as the decla- 
ration of right had bound us to the heirs of King 
William and Queen Mary. It therefore ſecures both 
an hereditary crown and an hereditary allegiance. 
On what ground, except the conſtitutional por 
licy of forming an eſtabliſhment to ſecure that 
kind of ſuceeſſion which is to prechtde a choice 
of the people for ever, could the legiſlature have 
faſtidiouſly rejected the fair and abundant choice 
which our own country preſented to them, and 
ſearched in ſtrange lands for a foreign princels, 
from whoſe womb the line of our future rulers 
Da wers 
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were to derive their title to govern millions of men 
through a feries of ages? 


The Princeſs Sophia was nhriide: in the act of 
ſettlement ef the 12th and 12th of King William, 
for a flock and root of inheritance-to our kings, 
and not for her merits as a temporary adminiſtra- 
trix of a power; - which ſhe might 'not, and in 
fact did not, herſelf ever exerciſe. She was 
adopted for one reaſon, and for one only, be- 
cauſe; fays the act, the moſt excellent Prin- 
« cefs Sophia, Electreſs and Dutcheſs Dowaget 
„of Hanover, is daughter. of the meſt excellent 
Princeſs Elizabeth, late queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of our late ſovereign lord King James 
the Firſt of happy memory, and is hereby de- 
clared to be the next in ſucceſſion in the Pro- 
« teſtant line,” & c. &.; and the crown ſhall 
continue to the heirs . her body, being Proteſ- 
* tants.” This limitation was made by parliament 
that through the Princeſs Sophia an inheritable line, 
not only was to be continued in future but (what 
they thought very material) that through her it 
was to be connected with the old ſtock of in- 
Heritance in King James the Firſt ; in order that the 
monarchy might Þreferve an unbroken unity through 
all ages, and "might be preſerved (with fafety to out 
religion) in the old approved mode by deſcent, in 
which, if our liberties had been once endangered, | 
they had often, through all ftorms and ſtruggles of 
prerogative and privilege, been preſerved. They 
did well. No experience has taught us, that in 
any other courſe or method than that of an heres 
ditary crown, our liberties can be regularly perpe- 
tuated and preſerved ſacred as our hereditary right. 
An irregular, eonvulſive movement may be neceſſary 
to throw off an irregular, convulſive diſeaſe. But the 
courſe of ſucceſſion is the healthy habit of the Britt 
conſtitution, Was is that the legiſlature wanted, at the 
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act for the limitation of the crown in the Hanoverian 
line, drawn through the female deſcendants of James 
the Firſt, a due ſenſe of the inconveniencies of hav- 
ing two or three, or poſſibly more, fareigners in fuc- 
ceſſion to the Britiſh throne? No they had a due 
ſenſe of the evils which might happen from ſuch 
foreign rule, and more than a due ſenſe of them, 
But a more deciſive proof cannot be given of the 
full conviction: of the Britiſh; nation, that the prin- 
ciples of the revolution did not - authorize them to 
elect. kings at their pleaſure, and without any atten- 
tion to the antient fundamental principles of our 
government, than their continuing to adopt a plan 
of hereditary Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the old line, 
with all the dangers and all the inconveniencies of its 
being a foreign line full before their eyes, and ope- 
rating with the utmoſt-force upon their minds, ; 
A few years ago I ſhould be aſhamed to overload 

a matter, ſo capable of ſupporting itſelf, by the then 
unneceſſary ſupport of any argument; but this ſe- 
ditious, unconſtitutional doctrine is now publicly 
taught, avowed, and printed. The diſlike I feel to 
revolutions, the ſignals for which have ſo often been 
given from pulpits; the ſpirit of change that is gone 
abroad; the total contempt which prevails with you, 
and may come to prevail with us, of all antient 
inſtitutions, when ſet in oppoſition to a preſent 
ſenſe of convenience, or to the bent of a preſent in- 
_ clination : all theſe conſiderations make it not unad- 
viſeable, in my opinion, to call back our attention 
to the true principles of our own domeſtic laws ; 
that you, my French friend, ſhould begin to know, 
and that we ſhould continue to cheriſh them. We 
ought not, on either ſide of the water, to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be impoſed upon by the counterfeit 
wares, which ſome perſons, by a double fraud, ex- 
port to you in illicit bottoms, as raw commodities 
of Britiſh growth though wholly alien to our ſoil, 
| ine 
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in order afterwards to ſmuggle them back again inte 
this country, manufactured ates: the neweſt Paris 
faſhion of an i —_— liberty. 

The people England will not ape the faſhigns 
they have never tried; nor go back to thoſe which 
they have found miſchie vous on trial. They Wok 
upon the legal hereditary ſucceſſion of their crowh 
as among their rights, net as among their wrongs; 
as a benefit, not às a grievance; as a ſecurity for 
their liberty, not as a badge of ſetvitude. They look 
on the frame of their commonwealth, /uch as it ſtands, 
to be of ineſtimable value; and they conceive the 
undiſturbed ſucteſſion of the crown to be a pledge 
of the ſtability and Fun or all the other mern- 
bers of our conſtitution. | 

I ſhall beg leave, before I — any e to take 
notice of ſome paltry artifices, which the abettors of 
election as the only lawful title to the crown, ate 
ready to employ, in order to render the ſupport of 
the juſt principles of our conſtitution a taſk ſome- 
what invidious. Theſe ſophiſters ſubſtitute a ficti- 
tious cauſe, and feigned perſonages, in whoſe favour 
they ſuppoſe you engaged, whenever you defend 
the inheritable nature of the crown. It is common 
with them to diſpute as if they were in a conflict 
with ſome of thoſe exploded fanatics of ſlavery, who 
formerly maintained, what I believe no creature 
now maintains, “ that the crown is held by divine 
* hereditary, and indefeaſible right. » Theſe old 
fanatics of ſingle arbitrary power dogmatized as if 
hereditary royalty was the only lawful government 
in the world, juft as our new fanatics of popular ar- 
bitrary power, maintain that a popular election is the 
ſole lawful ſource of authority. The old prerogative 
enthuſiaſts, it is true, did ſpeculate fooliſhly, and per- 
- haps impiouſly too, as if monarchy had tmore of a divine 
ſanction than any other mode of government; and as if 
a right to 8 inheritance were in ſtrictneſs inde. 
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fFeafible in every perſon, who ſhould be found in the 
ſucceſſion to à thtone, and under every circumſtance; 
which no civil or political right can be. But an ab- 
ſurd opinion concerning the-'king's hereditary right 
to the crown does not prejudice ons that is rational, 
and bottomed upon ſolid principles of law and policy. 
If all the abſurd theories of lawyers and divines were 
to vitiate the objects in which they are converſant, 
we ſhould have no law, and no religion, left in the 
world. But an abfurd theory on one ſide of a queſ- 
tion forms no juſtification for alledging a falſe fact, or 
promulgating mifchievous maxims on the other. 

The ſecond claim of the revolution ſociety is“ a 
“right of caſhiering their governors for miſcondudt.“ 
Perhaps the apprehenſions our anceſtors entertained 
of forming ſuch a precedent as that © of caſhiering 
for miſconduR,” was the cauſe that the declaration 
of the act which implied the abdication of King James, 
was, if it had any fault, rather too guarded, and too 
circumſtantialF. But all this guard, and all this 
accumulation of circumſtances, ſerves to ſhew the 
ſpirit of caution which predominated in the national 
councils, in a ſituation in which men irritated by op- 
preſſion, and elevated by a triumph over it, are apt 
to abandon themſelves to violent and extreme courſes : 
it ſhews the anxiety of the great men who influenced 
the conduct of affairs at that great event, to make the 
revolution a parent of ſettlement, and not a nurſery 
of future revolutions, „„ 

No government could ſtand a moment, if it could 
be blown down with any thing ſo looſe and in- 
definite as an opinion of © myrondudt,” They 


who 


+ © That King James the Second, having endeavoured to ſub- 
« pert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original 
contract between king and people, and by the advice of jeſuits, 
and other wicked perſons, having violated th- fundamental laws, 
« and having withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, hath abdicated 
„* the government, and the throne is thereby vacant,” 
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WhO led at the revolution, grounded the virtual 
| abdication | of 585 14 Me upon no ſuch light and 
uncertain principle. They charged him with no- 
thing. leſs than a deſign, confirmed by a multitude 
of illegal overt acts, to fubvert the, Proteftant church 
and ſtate, and their fundamental, unqueſtionable laws 
and liberties : they charged him with having broken 
the original contract between king and people. This 
was more than miſcondud?. A grave and overruling 
neceſſity,” obliged. them to take the ſtep they took, 
and, took with infinite reluctance, as under that moſt 
rigorous of all laws. Their truſt for the future 
preſervation of the: conſtitution was not in future re- 
volutions. The grand policy of all their regulations 
was to render it almoſt impracticable for any future 
ſovereign to compel the - ſtates of the kingdom to 
have again recourſe to thoſe violent remedies: They 
left the crown what, in the eye and eſtimation of 
law, it had ever been, perfectly irreſponſible. In 
order to lighten the erown {till further, they aggra- 
vated reſponſibility on ' miniſters of ſtate: By the 
ſtatute: of the - iſt of King William, ſeſſ. 2d, called 
* the att for declaring the. rights and liberties of the 
« ſubjef, and for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown,” 
they enacted, - that the miniſters - ſhould ſerve the 
crown on the terms of that declaration. They ſe- 
cured. ſoon: after the frequent meetings of parliament, 
by which the whole government would be under 
the conſtant inſpection and active controul of the 
popular repreſentative and ef the magnates of the 
kingdom. In the next great conſtitutional act, that 
of the 12th and 13th of King William, for the fur- 
ther limitation of the crown, and better iecuring the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, they provided, 
* That no pardon -under the great ſeal of England 
f* ſhould be. pleadable to an impeachment by the 
#* commons in parliament.” The rule laid down for 
government in the ann, of 1 the conſtant 
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inſpection of parliament, the practical claim of im- 
peachment, they thought infinitely a better ſecurit: 
= only for their conſtitutional liberty, but agein 
the Te. of adminiſtration, than the reſervation of 
a right ſo difficult in the practice, ſo uncertain in the 
iſſue, and often ſo miſchievous in the conſequences, 
as that of caſhiering their governors,” _ 

Dr. Price, in this ſermon f, condemns very prc- 
perly the practice of groſs, adulatory addreſſes to 
kings. | Inſtead of this fulſome . ſtyle, he propoſes 
that hjs majeſty ſhould be told, on occaſions of con- 
yo that © he is to conſider himſelf as more 

Properly the ſervant than the ſovereign of his 

people. For a compliment, this new form of 
addreſs does not ſeem to be very ſoothing, Thoſe 
who are ſervants, in name, as well as in effect, do 
not like to be told of their ſituation, their duty, and 
their obligations- The ſlave, in the old play, tells 
his maſter, Hic comme moratio eſt quaſs exprobratio.” 
It is not pleaſant as compliment ; it is not whole- 
ſome as inſtruction. After all, if the king were 
to bring himſelf to echo this new kind of addreſs, 
to adopt it in terms, and even to take the appellation 
of Servant of the People as his royal ſtyle, how 


either he or we ſhould be much mended by it, I 


cannot imagine. I have ſeen very aſſuming letters, 
ſigned, Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, The 
proudeſt domination that ever was endured on earth 
took a title of Kill greater humility than that which 
is now propoſed for ſovereigns by the Apoſtle of 
Liberty. Kings and nations were trampled upon by 
the foot of one calling himſelf “ the Servant of. 
* Servants;” and . Fox for depoſing ſovereigns 
were ſealed with the ſignet of, the Fiſherman.“ 
I Qſhould have conſidered all this as no-more than 
2 ſort of flippant vain diſcourſe, in which, as in 
K | | | A 
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an unſavoury fume, ſeveral perſons ſuffer the ſpirit 
of liberty to evaporate, if it were not plainly in ſup- 
port of the idea, and a part of, the ſcheme of © ca- 
“ ſhiering kings for miſcondu.” In that light it 
is worth ſome obſervation. OE Ty: 
Kings, in one ſenſe, are undoubtedly the ſervants 
of the people, becauſe their power has no other 
rational end than that of the general advantage; but 
it is not true. that they are, in the ordinary ſenſe 
(by our conſtitution, at leaſt) any thing like ſer- 
vants; the eſſence of whoſe ſituation is to obey the 
commands of ſome other, and to be removeable at 
pleaſure. But the king of Great Britain obeys no 
other perſon; all other perſons are individually, and 
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i collectively too, under him, and owe to him a legal 
1 obedience. The law, which knows neither to flatter 
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nor to inſult, calls this high magiſtrate, not our 
ſervant, as this humble Divine calls him, but © our 
« ſovereign Lord the King; and we, on our parts, 
have learned to ſpeak only the primitive language of 
the law, and not the confuſed jargon of their Baby- 
Jonian pulpits. | 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey 
the law in him, our conſtitution has made no ſort. 
of proviſion towards rendering him, as a ſervant, 
in any degree reſponſible. Our conſtitution knows 
nothing of a magiſtrate like the Juſticia of Arragon ; 
nor of any court legally appointed, nor of any 
proceſs legally ſettled for ſubmitting the king to 
the reſponſibility belonging to alt ſervants. In this 
he is not diſtinguiſhed from the commons and the 
lords, who, in their ſeveral public capacities, can 
never be called to an account for their conduct; 
although the revolution ſociety chooſes to aſſert, 
in direct oppoſition to one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
beautiful parts of our conſtitution, that © a king is 
* no more than the firſt ſervant of the public, cres 
K ated by it, and reſponſible to it.“ 5 _ 
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Ill would our anceſtors at the revolution have de- 
ferved their fame for wifdom, if they had found no 
fecurity for their freedom, but in rendering their go- 
vernment feeble in its operations, and precarious in 
its tènure; if they had been able to contrive no better 
remedy againſt arbitrary power than civil confuſion. 
Let theſe gentlemen ſtate who that repreſentative pub- 
lic is to whom they will affirm the king, as. a ſervant, 
to be reſponſible. It will be then time enough for me 
to produce to them the poſitive ſtatute law which af- 
firms that he is not. Cd I” | 

The ceremony of caſhiering kings, of which theſe 
gentlemen talk fo much at their eaſe, can rarely, if 
ever, be performed without force. It then becomes 
a caſe of war, and not of conſtitution. Laws are 
commanded to hold their tongues amongſt arms; and 
tribunals fall to the ground with the peace they are 
no longer able to uphold. The revolution of 1688 
was obtained by a juft war, in the only caſe in which 
any war, and much more a civil war, can be juſt, 
Juſta bella quibus neceſſaria. The queſtion of de- 
throning, or, if theſe gentlemen like the phraſe better, 
« caſhiering kings, will always be, as it has always 
been, an extraordinary queſtion of ſtate, and wholly 
out of the law; a queſtion (like all other queſtions of 
ſtate) of diſpoſitions, and of means, and of probable 
conſequences, rather than of poſitive rights. As it 
was not made for common abuſes, ſo it is not to be 
agitated by common minds. The ſpeculative line of 
demarcation, where obedience ought to end, and re- 
ſiſtance muſt begin, is faint, obſcure, and not eaſily 
definable. It is not a ſingle act, or a ſingle event, 
Which determines it. Governments muſt be abuſ- 
ed and deranged indeed, before it can be thought of 
and the proſpect of the future muſt be as bad as 
the experience of the paſt. When things are in 
that lamentable condition, the nature of the diſeaſe. 
is to indicate the remedy to thoſe whom nature 


has 
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has qualified to adminiſter in extremities this W 
ambiguous, bitter potion to a, diſtempered ſtate, 
Times and occaſions, and provocaticns, . will teach 
their own leſſons. The wiſe will determine from the 
' gravity of the caſe; the irritable from ſenſibility ta 
oppreſſion ; the high- -minded from. diſdain and indig- 
nation at abuſive power in unworthy. hands; the brave 
and bold from the love of honourable danger in a ger 
nerous cauſe : but, with or without right, a revolution 
will be the very laſt reſource of the thinking and the 
ood. 
6 The third head of right, aſſerted by the pulpit of 
the Old Jewry, namely, the © right to form a governs 
* ment for ourſelves,” has, at leaſt, as little counte- 
nance from any thing done at the revolution, either 
in precedent or principle, as the two firſt of their 
claims. The reyolution was made to preſerve our 
antient indiſputable laws and liberties, and that antient 
conflitution of government which is our only ſecu- 
rity for law and | "Gan If you are deſirous of know 
ing the ſpirit of our conſtitution, and the policy which 
predominated in that great period which has ſecured 
it to this hour, pray look for both in our hiſtories, in 
our records, in our acts of parliament, and journals 
of parliament, and not in the ſermons of the Old 
Jewry, and the after-dinner toaſts of the revolution 
ſociety. In the former you will find other ideas and 
another language. Such a claim is as ill- ſuited to 
our temper and wiſhes as it is unſupported by any 
appearance of authority, The very idea of the fa- 
brication of a new government, is enough to fill us 
with diſguſt and horror. We wiſhed at the period 
of the revolution, and do now wiſh, to derive all we 
poſſeſs as an inheritance {om our forefathers. Upon 
that body and ſtock of inheritance we have taken care 
not to inoculate any cyon alien to the nature of the 
original plant. All the reformations we have hitherto 
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made, have proceeded upon the principle of reference 
to _— and I hope, nay I am perſuaded, that 
all thoſe which poſſibly may be made hereafter, will 
be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, autho- 
rity, TTT TEES 

Our oldeſt reformation is that of Magna Charta: 
You will ſee that Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle 
of our law; and indeed all the great nien who follow 
him, to Blackſtone “, are induſtrious to prove the pe- 
digree bf our liberties. They endeavour to prove, 
that the antient charter, the magna charta of King 
John, was connected with another poſitive charter 
from Henry I. and that both the one and the other 
were nothing more than a re-affirmance of the ſtill 
more antient ſtanding law of the kingdom. In the 
matter of fact, for the greater part, theſe authors ap- 
pear to be in the right; perhaps not always: but if 
the lawyers miſtake in ſome particulars, it proves my 
poſition ſtill the more ſtrongly; becauſe it demon- 
ſtrates the powerful prepoſſeſſion towards antiquity, 
with which the minds of all our lawyers and legiſla- 
tors, and of all the people whom they wiſh to influence, 
have been always filled; and the ſtationary policy of 
this kingdom in conſidering their moſt ſacred rights 
and franchiſes as an inheritauce. 3 | 

In the famous law of the 3d of Charles I. called the 

Petition of Right, the parliament ſays to the king, 
& Your ſubjects have inherited this freedom,” claiming 
their franchiſes not on abſtra& principles © as the 
rights of men,” but as the rights of Engliſhmen, and 
as a patrimony derived from their forefathers. Selden, 
and the other profoundly learned men, who drew this 
petition of right, were as well acquainted, at leaſt, 
with all the general theories concerning the © rights 
of men, as any of the diſcourſers in our pulpits, or 
| | Ol. 


* Sce Blackſtone's Magna Charta, printed at Oxſord, 1759. 
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on your tribune; full as well as Dr. Price, or as the 
| Abbe Seyes. But, for reaſons worthy of that prac- 
tical wiſdom which ſuperſeded their _ theoretic 
ſcience, they preferred this poſitive, recorded, here- 
ditary title to all which can be dear to the man and 
the citizen, to that vague ſpeeulative right, which ex- 
poſed their ſure inheritance to be ſcrambled for and 
torn to pieces by every wild litigious ſpirit. _ 

The fame policy pervades all the laws which have 
ſince been made for the preſervation of our liberties, 
In the iſt of William and Mary, in the famous ſta» 
tute, called the Declaration of Right, the two houſes 
utter not a ſyllable of © a right to frame a government 
for themſelves.” You will ſee, that their whole care 
was to ſecure the religion, laws, and liberties, that 
had been long poſſeſſed, and had been lately endan- 
gered. Taking * into their moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration the beſt means for making ſuch an eſta» 
« bliſhment, that their religion, laws, and liberties, 


e might not be in danger of being again ſubverted,” 


they auſpicate all their proceedings, by ſtating as ſome 
of thoſe beſt means, in the fir/t place” to do as their 
e anceſtors in like caſes have uſually done for vindicating 
« their antient rights and Hhberties, to declare; —and 
then they pray the king and queen, that it may be 
* declared and enacted, that-all and fingular the rights 
* and liberties aſſerted and declared are the true antient 
and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of 
* this kingdom,” | . 

You will obſerve, that from magna charta to the 
declaration of right, it has been the uniform policy of 
our conſtitution to claim and aſſert our liberties, as an 
entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, 
and to be . tranſmitted to our poſterity; as an 
eſtate ſpecially belonging to the people of this 
kingdom without any reference whatever to any 


other 
2 1 W. and M. 
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other more general or prior right. By this means 
dur conſtitution preſerves an unity in ſo great a diver- 
ſity of its parts. We have an inheritable crown; an 
inheritable peerage, and an houſe of commons and 
a people e e PHI Vogt HANGER and liberties, 

from a long line of anceſtors © 

This policy appears to me to be the reſult of pro- 
found reflection; or rather the happy effect of fol- 
lowing nature, which is wiſdom without reflection, 
and above it. A ſpirit of innovation is generally the 
reſult of a ſelfiſh temper and confined views. People 
will not look forward to poſterity, who never look 

| backward to their anceſtors. Beſides, the people f 
England well know, that the idea of inheritance fur- 
niſhes a ſure principle of conſervation, and a ſure prin- 

ciple of tranſmiſſion ; without at all excluding a prin- 
ciple of improvement. It leaves acquiſition free; 
but it ſecures what it acquires. Whatever advan- 
tages are obtained by a ſtate proceeding on theſe 
maxims, are locked faſt as in a ſort of family ſettle- 
ment; graſped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. 
By a'conſtitutional policy, working after the pattern 
of nature, we receive, we hold, we tranſmit our go- 
vernment and our privileges, in the ſame manner in 
which we enjoy and tranſmit our property and our 
lives. The inſtitutions of policy, the goods - of for- 
tune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down, to us 
and from us, in the fame courſe and order. Our poli- 
tical ſyſtem is placed in a juſt correſpondence and 
ſymmetry with the order of the world, and with 
the mode of exiſtence decreed to a permanent body 
compoſed of tranſitory parts; wherein, by the diſpo- 
ſition of a ſtupendous wiſdom, moulding together 
the great myſterious incorporation of the human. 
race, the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle- 
aged, or young, but in a condition. of unchangeable 
conſtancy, moves on through the varied tenour of 
Fer 
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perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and „ er | 
Thus, by preſerving the method of nature in the con- 
duct of the ſtate, in what we impfove, we are never 
wholly new; in what weretdin, we are never wholly 
_ obſolete. By adhering in this manner and 6n thoſe 
principles to our forefathers, we are guided not by 
the ſuperſtition of antiquarlans, but by the ſpirit of 
philoſophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance 
we have given to our frame of polity the image of a 
relation in blood; binding up the conſtitution of our 
*=Guntry with our deareſt domeſtic ties; adopting our 
fundamental laws into the boſom of bur family af- 
fections; keeping inſeparable, and cheriſhing with 
the warmth of all their combined and rrtutually reffected 
charities, our ſtate, our hearths, our ſepulchres, and our 


* 


altars. 
Through the ſame plan of a conformity to nature 

in our artificial inſtitutions, and by calling in the aid 
of her unerring and powerful inſtincts, to fortify the 
fallible and feeble contrivances of our reaſon, we have 
derived ſeveral other, and thoſe no ſmall benefits, from 

- conſidering our liberties in the light of an inheritance. 
Always adding as if in the preſence of canoriized fore- 
fathers, the ſpirit of freedom, leading in itſelf to miſ- 
rule and exceſs, is tempered with an awful gravity. 
This idea of a liberal deſcent inſptres us with a ſenſe 
ef habitual native dignity, which prevents that up- 
ſtart inſolence almoſt inevitably adhering to and diſ- 
gracing thoſe who are the firſt acquirers of any di- 
{tinftion. By this means our liberty becomes a noble 
freedom. It carries ati impoſing and majeſtic aſpect. 
It has a pedigree and illuſtrating anceſtors. It 
has its bearings and its enſigns armorial. It has 
its gallery of portraits; its monumental inſcripti- 
ons; its records, evidences, and titles. We pro- 
cure reverence to our civil inſtitutions on the 
principle upon which nature teaches us to revere 
individual men; on account of their age; and 

| on 
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bn account of thoſe from whom they are deſcended. 
All your ſophiſters cannot rere any thing better- 
adapted to preſerve, a rational and manly freedom 
than the courſe that we have purſued, who have 
choſen, our nature rather than our ſpeculations, our 
breaſts rather than our inventions, for the great 
conſervatories and magazines of our nights, ne 
IVIero e oa tin wrt 
Vou might; if you pleaſed, e . af dur 
example, and have given to your recovered freedom 
a eormplpgndagt dignity. Your, privileges, - ough 
diſcontinued, were not loſt to memory. Your; on-, 
ſtitution, it is true, whilſt you were out of poſſeſſion, 
ſuffered waſte, and pr pot 3 177 ou ſled 1 in, 
ſome patts. the walls, and in 1 ndations of a 
noble. and venerable. caſtle... You ound have. re- 
paired thoſe walls; you might have. built on thoſe. 
old foundations. Vour conſtitution was ſuſpended 
befpre it Wag perfected; but you had the elements 
of a conſtitution very nearly as good as could be 
wiſned. In your old ſtates you po eſſed that variety 
of parts correſponding with the various deſcriptions 
of Which your , community was happily cortipoſed ; 
vou had all that combination, and all that op po- 
fition of interoſts, you had that action and eounter- 
action which, in the natural and in the political 
world, from the reclprocal ſtruggle of diſcordant 
power draws. out the harmony of the univerſe. 
heſe oppoſed and conflifting intereſts, which vou 
conſidered as ſo great a blemiſh in your old and in 
our preſent. conſtitution, interpoſe a ſalutary check to 
all precipitate refolutions. They render deliberation 
a matter not of choice, but of neceſſity ; they make 
all change a: ſubject of compromiſe, . which naturally 
| begets mil eden, they produce temperaments, pre- 
venting the ſore evil of harſh, crude, unqualified re- 
formations ; and rendering all the headlong exertions 


of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for 
n ever 
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ever impracticable. Through that diverſity of 


bers and intereſts, general liberty had as many fecu-- 
rities as there were feparate views in the ſeveral or- 
ders; whilſt by preſſing down tfie whole dy the 
weight of a real monarchy, the ſeparate parts would 
bave been prevented from warping and farting fromm 


their allotted places. 


- You had all theſe advantages in your artient ſtates; 


but you choſe to act as if you had never 


been 


moulded into evil ſöciety, and had every thing to 


begin ane w. You beg 


ill, becauſe you began by 


deſpiſing every thing that 95 89 75 to you. Lou ſet 


up your trade without a capital: 
rations of your couftry app 


in your eyes, you might h 


red without much juſtre 


detivec your claittts from a mere ny a? an- 
ceſtors. '' Under à picus predilection for thoſe an- 
ors, your fmaginations would have realized in 


We l 5 ＋ 2 NW | ul 2 
them 4 ſtandard of virtue and wiſdom, eye 


nd the 


vulgar practice of the hour: and you':would- have 


riſen with the example to wWhoſe imitation you a 


(pred. 


Reſpecting your forefathers; yor workThave been 
taught to reſpect yourſelves," For would not have 
cltofen to confider the French às 4 people of yeſter- 
day, as a nation of low-born ſervile Wretches until 
the emaneipating year of 1789. 'In'order to furniſts, 

at the expence of your honour, an excuſe to your 
apologiſts here for ſeveral enormities of yours, you 


would not have been content to be repreſen 


ted as 


a gang of Maroon ſlaves, ſuddenly broke loofe from 

the houſe of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned 

for your abuſe of the liberty to'which you were not 
accuſtomed and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy 
friend, have been wiſer to have you'thought, what 1, 
for one, always'thought you, a generous and gallant 
nation, long miſled to your diſadvantage by your 

| high and romantic fentiments of fidelity, honour, 


and loyalty ; that events had been unfavoura 


ble to 


| you, N 
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bu, but that vou were not "enſlaved through an. 
| Illideral or ſervile' diſpoſition; that in your moft de- 
voted ſubmiſſion, you | oy aCtuated by 4 principle 
bf publle ng _ that it was your country you 
worſhipped rſon of 70 king? Had you 
made 7 to Py 9 ood, that in the' delagsg bf this 
amiable error yov v had d gone further than your wiſe 
anceſtors; that you were reſolved to 1 your 
antient privileges, whilſt you 1 My the ſpirit of 
your ancient and your recent loyalt y and 8 5 ; 
br, if diffident of yourſelves, at not clear! 
rerning the almoſt obliterated' conſtitution of Pi 
anceſtors, you had looked'to your. neighbours in | 
land, who im kept alive the antient principles an 
models of the old common law bf Europe melibrat 
and adapted to its Flee ſtate==by following wiſe 
examples yoh would have given new examples of 
wiſdoni ts the world. You would have rendered the 
cauſe of liberty venerable in the eyes of every yorthy 
mind in every nation. Vol Foul. have ſhamed 
| deſpotiſrrl from the earth, by ſhewing that. freedom 
was not only feconcileable, but as; when well diſ- 
ciplined, it is, auxiliary to law: 'You would have 
had an unoppreſlive but a uQiye revenue. Lou 
would have Had a flour) commerce to. feed i it. 
You would have had a fer ST a potent 
monarchy; a diſciplined army; à reformed arid ver 
 nerafed clergy ; a mitigated but ſpirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue; not to overlay t; you would have 
had a liberal order of commons, to 2 and to re- 
cruit that nobility ;. you would have had a protected 
ſatisfied, laborious, and obedient pebple, "I 5 
ſeek and to recognize the happineſs that is to be found. 
by virtue in all conditions; in which confiſts the true 
moral equality of mankind, and not in that monſtrous 
fiction, which, by inſpiring falſe ideas and vain ex- 
pe Stlom into men deſtined to travel in the obſcure - 
walk of laborious life, ſerves only” 1 to aggravate and 


E 3 imbjtte 
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o 


imbitter that real inequality, which it never can 
remove; and which the order of civil life eſtabliſhes 


» L * 


as much for the benefit of thoſe whom it muſt leave 
in an humble-ſtafe, as thoſe who it is able = exalt 
to a condition more ſplendid, But not more happy, 
Lou had a ſmooth RG eaſy career Me Felicity and 

glory laid open to you, beyond any thing recorded 
In the hiſtory of the world ;3but you have ſhewn that 
difficulty is good for mann. 
Compute your gains: ſee what is got by thoſe ex- 
travagant and preſumptuous ſpeculations which, have 
taught your leaders to deſpiſe all their predeceſſors, 
a all their contemporaries, and even to deſpiſe 


I * 


themſelves, until the moment in which they became 


* «a + * 


truly deſpicable. By following thoſe falſe lights, 
| il ö l . Wy 0 10 1 I 4 4 
Fra nce has bought undiſguiſed calamities at a higher 
price than any. nation has purchaſed the moſt un- 
ien 8 * Pw? Fai La 0 abr * A 
equiyocal bleſſings |: France has bought poverty by 
crime! France has not ſacrificed her virtue to, her 


Intereſt; but ſhe has abandoned her intereſt, that ſhe 
might proſtitute her. virtue. All other nations have 
begun the fabric of a new government, or the re- 
formation of an old, by eſtabliſhing originally, or by 
enforcing with greater exactneſs fome rites or other 
of religion. All other people have laid the founda- 
tiotis of civil freedom in ſeverer manners, and a 
ſyſtem of a more auſtere and maſculine morality. 
France, when ſhe ler looſe the reins of regal autho- 
rity,* doubled the licence, of a ferocious diffoluteneſs 
in manners, and of an inſolent arreligion in opinions 
and practices; and has extended through all ranks 
_ of Tife, as if ſhe were communicating ſome privilege, 
or laying open ſore ſecluded benefit, all the unhappy 
cortuptions that uſually were the diſeaſe of wealth 
and power. This is one of the new principles of 


: * 


equality in France. | 9 . | 
France, by the pepfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
diſgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabinets 
WW + | . _— Fs f m_ $f of 
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of princes, and diſarmed it of its moſt potent topics. 
She has ſanctified the dark 'ſuſpicious maxims of 
tyrannous diſtruſt; and taught kings to tremble at 
(what will hereafter be called) the deluſive ptaufi- 
bilities, of moral politicians. Sovereigns will con- 
ſider thoſe who | adviſe them to place an unlimited 
confidence in rib why ws as ſubyerters of their 
thrones; as traitors who aim at their deſtruction, by 
leading their eaſy good-nature, under ſpecious Wwe 
tences, to admit: combinations of bold and faithlefs 
men into' a participation'of their power. This alone 
(if there were nothing elſe) is an irreparable calamity 
to you and to mankind. ' Remember that your par- 
'Jiament of Paris told your King, that in calling 
the ſtates together, he had nothing to fear but the 
Prodigal exceſs of "their zeal in providing for the 
ſupport of the throne. It is right that theſe men 
ſhould hide their heads. It is right that they ſhould 
bear their part in the ruin which their counſel has 
brought on their ſovereigh and their country, Such 
fanguine' declarations-tend to lull authority aſleep; 
to encourage it raſhly to engage in penlous adven- 
tures of untried poliey; to neglect thoſe proviſions, 
preparations, and Precautions, which diſtinguiſn 
benevolence from imbecillity; and without which 
no man can anſwer for the ſalutary effect of any 
abſtract plan of government or of freedom. For 
want of theſe, they have ſeen the medicine of the 
ſtate corrupted into its poiſon. They have ſeen 
the French rebel againſt a mild and lawful monarch, 
with more fury, outrage, and inſult, than ever ny 
people has been known to riſe againſt the moſt 
illegal uſurper, or the moſt ſanguinary tyrant. 
Their reſiſtauce was made to conceſſion; their revolt 
was from protection; their blow was aimed at an 
hand holding out graces, favours, and immunities. 
This was unnatural. The reſt is in order. They 
haye found their puniſhment in their ſucceſs. Laws 
ws over- 
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overturned; tribunals ſubverted; induſtry without 
vigour; commerce expiring; the revenue unpaid, yet 
the people impoveriſned; à church pillaged, and 
a ſtate not relieved; civil and military anarchy made 
the cpnſtitution of the kingdom; every: thing human 
and divine ſacrificed to the idol of public — and 
national bankruptcy the conſequence J and to crown. 
all, the paper ſecurities of new,,, precarious, tottering 
power, the diſoredited DEPT ſecurities of impove- 
rithed fraud, and beggar ed rapine, held out as a 
currency for the — 4 of an empire, in lieu of 
the two great recognized ſpecies that repreſent the 
| yp conventional.credit of mankind, which diſap- 
- 8 and. hid themſelves in the earth from whence 
12 came, when the principle of property, whoſe 
creatures and F they, 8 18 þ yi 
tically ſubverted. 

Were all theſe dreadful t things neceflary } | vers 
they the inevitable reſults of the deſperate ſtrugg 
of det-rmined. patrjots, compelled to wade Wor 
blood and tumult, to the quiet ſhore of a tranquil 
and proſperous liberty? No! nothing like, it. The 
freſh ruins of France, which fhock our feelings 
Whereyer we can turn our eyes, are not the de- 
pyaſtation of civil war; they are the ſad but inſtruc- 
tive monuments of raſh and ignorant counſel in 
time of profound peace. They are the diſplay 
of inconſiderate and preſumptuous, becauſe unre- 
ſiſted and irreſiſtible authority. Abe 5a perſons who 
have thus ſquandered away the precious treaſure 
of their crimes, the perſons who have made this 
prodigal and wild waſte of public evils (the laſt 
take reſerved for the ultimate en of the ſtate) 
have met in their progreſs with little, or rather 
with no oppoſition at all. Their whole march was 
more like a triumphal proceſſion than the progreſs.of 
a war. Their pioneers: have gone before them, 


and demoliſhed and laid every thing leyel at their 


fee t. 
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feet. Not ane drop of their blood have they ſhed 
in the cauſe of the country they have ruined. They 
have made no ſacrifices. to their projects of greater 

conſequence; than their ſhoe-buekles, whilſt they were 

impriſoning their king, murdering their fellow eiti - 

zens, and bathing in tears, and plunging in poverty 

and diſtreſs, thouſands of worthy men and worthy 

families, Their eruelty has not even been the baſe 
reſult of fear. It has been the effect of their 

ſenſe of perfect ſafety, in authorizi treaſons, 
robberies, rapes, ae 1 and 

burnings throughout their haraſſed land. But 
the cauſe of all was plain from the begin- 
n e eee i. 1 
= © This unforced choice, this fond election of evil, 
would appear perfectly unaccountable, if we did not 
conſider the compoſition of the national aſſembl/: 
do not mean its formal conſtitution, which, as it now 
ſtands, is exgeptionable enough, but the materials 
of which in a great meaſure it is compoſed, whieh 
is of ten thouſand times greater conſequence than all 
the formalities in the world, If we were to know 
nothing of this aſſembly but by its title and function, 
no colours could paint to the imagination any thing 
more venerable, In that light the mind of an enqui- 
rer, ſubdued by ſuch an awful image as that of the 
virtue and wiſdom of a whole people collected into 
a focus, would pauſe. and heſitate in condemaing 
things even of the very worſt aſpet, Inſtead of 
blameable, they would appear only myſterious. But 
no name, no power, no function, no artificial inſtitu- 
tion whatſoeyer, can make the men of whom any 
ſyſtem of authority is compoſed, any other than God, 
and nature, and education, and their habits of life have 
made them. Capacities beyond theſe. the people 
haye nat to give. Virtue and wiſdbm may be 
the objects of their choice; but their choice confers 
 heither the one nor the ather on thoſe upon * 
| 8 oo 
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they lay their ordaining hands. They have not the 
engagement of nature, they have not tis Promiſe of 
revelation for any ſuch powers. 

After IJ had read over the liſt of 1 perſons and 
deſeriptions elected into the Tiers Etat, nothing which 
they afterwards did could appear aſtoniſſiing. Among 
them, indeed, I ſaw ſome of known rank; ſome of 
ſhining talents ; but of any practical experience in 
the ſtate, not one man was to be found. The beſt 
were only men of theory, But whatever the diſtin- 
guiſhed' few may have been, it is the ſubſtance and 
maſs of the body which conſtitutes its character, and 
mult finally determine its direction. In all bodies; 
thoſe who will lead, muſt alſo, in a conſiderable des 
gree, follow. They muſt conform their propoſt- 
tions to the taſte, talent, and diſpoſition of thoſe 
whom they wiſh to conduct: therefore, if an aſſem- 

bly is viciouſly or feebly compoſed in a very great 
part of it, nothing but ſuch a ſupreme degree of vir- 

tue as very rarely appears in the world, and for that 
reaſon cannot enter into ealculation, will prevent the 
men of talents diſſeminated through it from becom- 
ing only the expert inſtruments of abſurd projects! 
If what is the more likely event, inſtead of that unu- 
ſual degree of virtue, they ſhould be actuated by 
ſmiſter ambition and a luſt of meretricious glory, 
then the feeble part of the aſſembly, to whom at firſt 
they confearm, becomes in its turn the dupe and in- 
ſtrument of their deſigns. In this political traffick 
the leaders will be obliged to bow to the ignorance 
of their followers, and the followers to become ſubſer- 
vient to the worſt deſigns of their leaders. 

To ſecure any degree of ſobriety in the 88 
made by the leaders in any public aſſembly, they 
ought to reſpeCt, in ſome degree perhaps to fear, 
thoſe vom they conduct. To be led any other- 
wiſe than blindly, the followers muſt be qualified, 

| not for "_ at leaſt for ws my * 
> a 
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alſo be judges of natural weight EPR No- 
thing: can ſecure a ſteady and moderate conduct in 
ſuch aſſemblies, but that the body of them ſhould 
be reſpectably compoſed, in point of condition in 
life, of permanent property, of education, and 
of ſuch habits as eue, and liberalize: *. under- 
ſtanciag. U kak, 

In the calling of the ſtates general: of Fraine; the 
firſt thing which ſtruck me, was a great departure 
from the antient courſe: I found the repreſentation 
for the third eſtate compoſed of ſix hundred perſons. 
They were equal in number to the repreſentatives of 
both the other orders. If the orders were to act ſepa- 
rately, the number would not, beyond the conſidera- 
tion of the expence, be of much moment. But 
vwlen it became apparent that the three orders were 
to be melted down into one, the policy and neceſſary 
effect of this numerous repreſentation became obvi- 
ous. A very ſmall deſertion from either of the other 
two orders muſt throw the power of both into the 
hands of the third. In fact, the whole power of the 
ſtate was ſoon reſolved into that body. Its due com- 
poſition became en of infinitely the Hemer im- 

tance. ' 167 2 
Judge, Sir, of my ſurprize, when — chat a 
very great proportion of the aſſembly (a majority, I 
believe, of the members who attended) was compoſed 
of practitioners in the law. It was compoſed not of 
diſtinguiſhed magiſtrates, who had given pledges to 
. their country of their ſcience, prudence, and inte- 
grity; not of leading advocates, the glory of the bar; 
not of renowned profeſſors in univerſities ;but for 
the far greater part, as it muſt in ſuch a number, of 
the inferior, unlearned, mechanical, merely inſtru- 
mental members of the profeſſion. There were di- 
| guiſhed exceptions; but the general compoſition 
was of obſcure provincial advocates, of ſtewards 
of petty local Jurgen country attornies, no- 


taries, 
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taries, and the whole train of the miniſters of munici- 

pal litigation, the fomentors and conductors of the 

petty war of village vexation. From the moment 

J read the liſt I ſaw diſtinctly, and very nearly as 1 it 

has happened, all that was to follo . 

I ke degree of eſtimation in which any profeſſion i is 
held becomes the ſtandard of the eſtimation in which 
the profeſſors hold themſelves, Whateyer the perſo- 

nal merits of many individual lawyers. might have 

been, and in many it was undoubtedly very conſider 
rable, in that military kingdom, no part of the pro- 
feſſion had been much regarded, except the higheſt of 
all, who often united to their profeſſional oſſices great 
family ſplendour, and were inveſted. with great power 
and authority, Theſe certainly were highly reſpect- 
ed, and even with no ſmall degree of awe. | The next 

rank was not much eſteemed the mechanical a 

was in a very low degree of tepute. | 

Whenever the ſupreme authority is we in a 
body ſo compoſed, jt muſt evidently produce the con- 
ſequences of ſupreme authority placed in the hands 
of men not taught habituaily to reſpect themſe]ves 
who had no previous fortune in character at ſtake 
who could not be expected to bear with moderation, 
or to conduct with diſcretion, a power which they 
themſelves, more than any others, muſt be ſurpriſed 
to find in their hands, Who could flatter himſelf 
that theſe men, ſuddenly, and, as it were, by enchant- 
ment, ſnatched from the humbleſt rank of ſubordi- 
nation, would not be intoxicated with their unprepared 
greatneſs? Who could conceive, that men who are 
habitually meddling, daring, ſubtle, active, of 

Iitigious diſpoſitions and unquiet minds, would 

eaſily fall back into their old condition of obſcure 

contention, and laborious, - low, unprofitable chi- 
cane ?, Who could doubt but that, at any expence 

to > the fate, o of which they underfigd 1 1 


they 
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they muſt purſue their private ' intereſts, which 
they underſtood but too well? It was not an event. 
depending on chance or contingency. ' It was jnevis 
table; it was neceſſary; it was planted in the nature 
of things. They mult join (if their capacity did 
not permit them to lead) in any project which could 
procure to them a litigiaus conſtitution ; which could 
lay open to them thoſe innumerable lucrative jobs 
which follow in the train of all great convulſiont 
and reyolutions in the ſtate, and particularly in all 


gtcat and violent permutations of property. Was 
it to be expected that they would attend to the ſtabi- 


lity of property, whoſe exiſtence had always depended 
upon Whatever rendered property queſtionable, am- 
biguous, and inſeeure ? Their objects would be en-; 
larged with their elevation, but their diſpoſition and 
habits, and mode bf accompliſhing their deſigns, mult 
remain the ſame. 5’ 


Well! but theſe men were to be tempered and re- 


{ſtrained by other deſcriptions, of more ſober minds, 
and more enlarged underſtandings. Were they then 


io be awed by the ſuper-eminent authority and awful . 


dignity of an handful of country clowns who have 


ſeats jn that aſſembly, ſome of whom are ſald not to 


be able to read and write? and by not a greater 


number of traders, who, though ſomewhat more 
inſtructed, and more conſpieuous in the order ok 


ſociety, had never known any thing beyond their 
counting-houſe? No! both theſe deſcriptions were 
more formed to be overborne and ſwayed by the in- 


trigues and artifices of lawyers, than to become their 


counterpoiſe. With ſuch a dangerous dſſproportion, 
the whole muſt needs be governed by them. To 


the faculty of law was joined a pretty conſidera- 


ble proportion of the faculty of medicine. This 
faculty had not, any more than that of the law, 
poſſeſſed in France its juſt eſtimation. Its profeſ- 

fors therefore muſt have the qualities of men not 


habi⸗ 
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habituated to ſentiments of dignity. © But ſuppoſin 

they had ranked as they ought to do, and as with 
us they do actually, the ſides of fick beds are not the 
academies for forming ſtateſmen and legiſlators. 
Then came the dealers in ſtocks and funds, who 
muſt be eager, at any expence, to change their ideal 
paper wealth for the more ſolid ſubſtance of land, 
To theſe were joined men of other deſcriptions; 
from whom as little knowledge of or attention to 
the intereſts of a great ſtate was to be expected, and 
as little regard to the ſtability of any inſtitution; men 
formed to be inſtruments, not controls. Such in ge- 
neral was the com poſition of the Tiers Etat in the 
national aſſembly ; in which was ſcarcely to be per- 
ceived the ſlighteſt traces of what we call the natural 
landed intereſt of the country, Hon 
We know that the Britiſh houſe of commons, with- 
out. ſhutting its doors to any merit in any claſs, is, 


by the ſure operation of adequate cauſes, filled with 


every thing illuſtrious in rank, in deſcent, in heredl- 
tary and in acquired opulence, in cultivated talents, 
in military, civil, naval, and politic diſtinction, that 
the country can afford. But ſuppoſing, what hardly 
can be ſuppoſed as a caſe, that the houſe of commons 
ſhould be compoſed in the ſame manner with the Tiers 
Etat in France, would this dominion of chicane be 
borne with patience, or even conceived without hor- 

ror ? God forbid I ſhould inſinuate any thing derega- 
tory to that profeſſion, which is another prieſthood, 
adminiſtering the rites of facred Juſtice. But whilſt 
I revere men in the functions which belong to them, 
and would do, as much as one man can do, to prevent 
their excluſion from any, I cannot, to flatter them, give 
the lye to nature, They are good and uſeful in the com- 
poſition; they muſt be miſchievous if they preponde. 
rate ſo as virtually to become the whole. Their very 
excellence in their peculiar functions may 2 far 


Ld 
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from. a qualification for others. It cannot eſcape ob- 
ſervation, that when men are too much confined to 
profeſſional and faculty habits, and, as it were, inve- 
terate in the recurrent employment of that narrow 
circle, they are rather diſabled than qualified for 
whatever depends. on the knowledge of mankind, on- 
experience in mixed affairs, on a comprehenſive con- 
nected view of the various complleated external and 
internal intereſts which go to the formation of that 
multifarious thing called a ſtate. a 50 
. Afﬀeer all, if the houſe of commons were to have 
an, wholly. profeſſional and faculty compoſition, what 
is the power of the houſe of commons, circumſcribed 
_ and.. ſhut in by the immoveable barriers of laws, uſa» 
ges, poſitive rules of dodirine and praftice,, counter- 
poized by. the houſe of lords, and every, moment of 
its exiſtence at the diſcretion of the crown to, continue, 
protogue, or diſſolve us? The power of the; houſe of 
commons, direct or indirect, is indeed great; and 
long may it be able to preſerve. its. greatneſs, and 
the ſpint belonging to true greatneſs, at the full; 
and it will do ſo, as long as it can keep the break- 
ers of law in India from becoming the makers of 
law... for England. The power, however, of the 
| houſe. of commons, when leaſt diminiſned, is as a 
drop of water in * ocean, compared to that reſi- 
ding in a ſettled majority of your national aſſem- 
bly. That aſſembly, ſince... the deſtruction. of the 
orders, has no fundamental law, no ſtrict conven- 
tion, no reſpected uſage to reſtrain it. Inſtead of 
finding eee it ee to a fixed 
conſtitution, they have a power to make a conſtitu- 
tion which ſnall conform to their deſigns. Nothing 
in heaven or upon earth can ſerve as a controul on 
them. What ought to be the heads, the hearts, the 
diſpoſitions, that are qualified, or that dare, not only 
to make laws under a fixed conſtitution, but at one 
heat to ſtrike out a totally new conſtitution for a great 
— e kingdom, 
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kingdom, and in every part of it, from the monarey 
bn the throne to the veſtry of a pariſh ? But. fools 
ruſh in where angels fear to tread.” In ſuch a ſtate of 
unbounded power, for undefined and undefinable 
purpoſes, the evil of a moral and almoſt phyſical 
{ira of the man to the function muſt be the 
greateſt we can conceive to happen in the rijanage= 
r . On 

Having conſidered the compoſition of the third 

eſtate as it ſtood in its original frame, I took a view 
of the repreſentatives of the clergy. There too it 
appeared, that fiill as little regard was had to the 
general ſecurity of property, or to the aptitude of 


the deputies for their publlc purpoſes, in the prin- 


ciples of their election. That election was ſo con- 
trived as to ſend a very large proportion of mere 
country curates to the great and arduous work of 
new⸗ modelling a ſtate; men who never had feen 
the ſtate fo much as in a picture; men who knew 
nothing of the world beyond the bounds ' of an 
obſcure village; who, immerſed in hopeleſs poyers 
ty, could regard all property, whether ſecular or 
eccleſiaſtical, with no other eye than that of envy ; 
among whom muſt be many, who, for the ſmall- 
eſt hope of the meaneſt dividend in plunder; 
would readily -join in any attempts upon a body 
of wealth, in which they could ' hardly look to 
have any ſhare, except in a general ſcramble. 
Inſtead of balancing the power of the active chi- 
eaners in the other aſſembly, theſe curates muſt 
neceſſarily become the active coadjutors, or at beſt 
the FF inſtruments of thoſe by whom they 
had been habitually guided in their petty village 


concerns. They too could hardly be the moſt 
conſcientious of their kind, who, preſuming upon 
their incompetent underſtanding, could. intrigue for 
a truſt which led them from their natural relation 
fo their flocks, and their natural ſpheres of action, 
to undertake the regeneration of Kingdoms. This 
preponderating 
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reponderating weight being added to the force of 
the body of Thickite in the Tiers Etat, compleated 
that momentum of ignorance; raſhneſs, preſuniption; 
and tuft of plunder, which nothing has been able 
to refit”? ©: 3.) ien un K 5 
To eg men it ruſt have appeared from 
the beginning, that the majority of the Third State, 


in conjunction with ſuch a deputation from the clergy 


as I have deſcribed, whilſt it purſued the deſtruction 
of the nobility, would inevitably become ſubſervient 
to the worſt deſigns of individuals in that claſs, » In 
the ſpoil and humiliation of their own order theſe 
individuals would poſſeſs a ſure fund for the pay of 
flietr new followers. To ſquander away the objects 
which made the happineſs of their fellows, would 
be to them no ſacrifice at all. Turbulent, diſcon- 
tented men of quality, in proportion as they are 
puffed! up with perſonal pride and arrogance; gene- 
rally deſpiſe their own order. One of the firſt ſymp- 
toms they diſcover of a ſelfiſſi and miſchievous arn- 
bition, is a profligate diſregard of a dignity which 
they partake with others, To be attached to the 
ſubdiviſion, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
ſociety, is the firſt principle (the 2 as it were) of 
public affections, It is the firſt link in the feries by: 
which we proceed towards a love to our country and 
to mankind. The intereſts of that portion of ſoctal 
arrangenient is à truſt in the hands of all thoſe who 
compoſe it; and as none but bad men would juſtify 
it in abuſe, none but traitors would barter it away 
for their own perſonal advantage. | 1 
There were, in the time of our civil troubles in 
England (I do not know wltether you have any ſuclf 
in your aſſembly in France) — perſons, like the 


then earl of Holland, who by themſelves or their 
families had brought an odium on the throne, by 
the prodigal diſpenſation. of its bounties towards 
them, who afterwards joined in the rebellions _— 
| 101 
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from the diſcontents of which they were themſelves 
the cauſe; men who helped to ſubvert that throne 
to which they owed, ſome of them, their exiſtence, 
others all that power which they employed to ruin 
their benefactor, If any bounds are ſet to the rapa- 
oious demands of tliat ſort of people, or that others 
are permitted to partake in the objects they would 
engroſs, revenge and envy. ſoon fill up. the craving 
void that is left in their avarice. Confounded by the 
complication of diſtempered paſſions, their reaſon is 
diſturbed, their views became vaſt and perplexed; 
to others inexplicable ; to themſelves uncertain. They 
find, on all ſides, bounds to their unprincipled am- 


bition in any fixed order of things. But in the fog 
and haze of conſuſion all is enlarged, and appears 


When men of rank ſacrifice all ideas of dignity 
to an ambition without a diſtinct object, and work 
with low inſtruments and for low ends, the whole 


compoſition becomes low and baſe. Does not ſome- 


thing like this now appear in France? Does it not 
produce ſomething ignoble and inglorious? a kind of 
meanneſs in all the prevalent policy? a tendency 
in all that is done to lower along with individuals all 


the dignity and importance of the ſtate? Other 


revolutions have been conducted by perſons, who 


whilſt they attempted or effected changes in the 


commonwealth, ſanctified their ambition by ad- 
vancing the dignity of the people whoſe peace they 
troubled. They had long views. They aimed at the 


rule, not at the deſtruction, of their country. They 
were men of great civil, and great military talents, 


and if the terror, the ornament of their age. They 


were not like Jew brokers contending with each 
other who could beſt remedy with fraudulent cir- 


culation and depreciated paper the wretchedneſs 


and ruin brought on their country by their de- 
generate councils, - 'The compliment made to one of 


the 


, }) © _ 1 hug | Had , Ce Boe es. 
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the oreat bad men of the old ſtamp (Cromwell) by his 


kinſman, a favourite poet of that time, ſh>ws what it 
was he propoſed, and what indeed to a great degree 
he accompliſhed in the ſucceſs of his ambition: 


Still as you, riſe, the ſtate, exalted too, 

« Finds no diſtemper whilſt tis chang'd by you; 

% Chang'd like the world's great ſcene, when without noiſe 
&« The riſing ſun night's vulgar lights deſtroys.“ 


Theſe diſturbers were not ſo much like mefi 
uſurping power, as aſſerting their natural place in 
ſociety. Their riſing was to illuminate and beautify 
the world. Their conqueſt over their competitors 
was by outſhining them, The hand that, like a 
deſtroying angel, ſmote the - country, communicated 
to it the force and energy under which it ſuffered; 
I do not ſay (God forbid) I do not ſay, that the 
virtues of ſuch men were to be taken as a balance 
to their crimes; but they were ſome corrective to 
their effects. Such was, as I ſaid, our Cromwell. 


Such were your whole race of Guiſes, Condès, and 
Colignis. Such the Richlieus, who in more quiet times 


acted in the ſpirit of a civil war. Such, as better 
men, and in a leſs dubious cauſe, were your Henry 
the 4th and your Sully, though nurſed in civil con- 
fuſions, and not wholly without ſome of thelr taint, 
It is a thing to be wondered at, to ſee how very 
ſoon France, when ſhe had a moment to reſpire; 
recovered and emerged fromi the longeſt and moſt 
dreadful civil war that ever was known in an 
nation. Why? Becauſe, among all their maſſa- 
cres, they had not ſlain the mind in their country. 
A conſcious dignity, a noble pride, a generous ſenſe 
of glory and emulation, was not extinguiſhed: 
On the contrary, it was kindled and inflamed; 
The organs alſo of the ſtate, however ſhattered; 
Vol.. III. == ˖ exiſted. 
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exiſted. All the prizes of honour and virtue, aN 
the rewards, all the diſtinctions, remained. But 
your preſent confuſion, like a palſey, has attacked 
the fountain of life itſelf. Every perſon in your 
country, in a ſituation to be actuated by a principle 
of honour, is diſgraced and degraded, and can en- 
tertain no ſenſation of life, except in a mortified 
and humiliated indignation. But this generation will 
quickly paſs away. The next generation of the 
nobility will reſemble the artificers and clowns, and 


' money-jobbers, uſurers, and Jews, who will be al- 


ways their fellows, ſometimes their maſters. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, thofe who attempt to level, never 
equalize. In all ſocieties, conſiſting of various de- 


ſcriptions of citizens, ſome deſcription muſt be up- 


permoſt. The levellers therefore only change and 
pervert. the natural order of things; they load the 
edifice of ſociety, by ſetting up in the air what the 
ſolidity of the ſtructure requires to be on the ground. 
The aſſociations of taylors and carpenters, of which 
the republic (of Paris, for inſtance) is compoſed, 
cannot be equal to the ſituation, into which, by the 
worſt of uſurpations, an. ufurpation on the prero- 


gatives of nature; you attempt to force them. 


The chancellor of France at the opening of the 
ſtates, ſaid, in a tone of oratorial flouriſh, that all 


| occupations were honourable. If he meant only, 


that no honeſt employment was diſgraceful, he would 
not have gone beyond the truth. But in aſferting, 
that any thing is honourable, we imply ſome diſ- 
tinction in its favour. The occupation of an hair- 
dreſſer, or of a working tallow-chandler, cannot 
be a matter of honour to any perſon—to ſay no- 
thing of a number of other more ſervile employ- 
ments. Such deſcriptions of men ought not to ſuffer 
oppreſſion from the ſtate ; but the ſtate ſuffers op- 
preſſion, if ſuch as they, either individually or col- 

| Pb | lectively, 
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lectively, are permitted to rule. In this you think 
you are combating prejudice, but you are at war with 
nature f. TO. ns 

I do not; ray dear Sir, conceive you to be of that 


fophiſtical captious fpirit, or bf that uncandid dulneſs, 


as to require, for every general obſervation or ſenti- 
ment, an explicit detail of the correctives and excep- 
tions, Which reaſon will preſume to be included in all 
the general propoſitions which come from reaſonable 
men. You db not imagine, that I wiſh to confine 
| Power, authority, and diſtinction to blood, and names, 
and titles. No, Sir. There is no qualification for 


government, but virtue and wiſdom, actual or pre- 


ſumptive. Wherever they are actually found, they 
have, in whatever ſtate, condition, profeſſion br trade, 
the paſſport of Heaven to human place and honour: 
Woe to the country which would madly and impi- 
buſly reject the ſervice bf the talents and virtues; 
civil, military, br religious, that are given to grace 
arid to ſerve it; and would condemn to obſcarity 
every thing formed to diffuſe luſtre and glory 
around a ſtate. Woe tb that country too, that paſſing 
into the bppoſite extreme; conſidets a low education, 


a mean contracted view of things, à ſordid merce- 


nary occupation, as a preferable title to command. 


F 2 Every 


| + Eccleſiaſticus, chap. xixviii. verſe 24, 45. * The wiſdom of 
ea learned, man cometh by opportunity of 3 and he that hath 
* little buſineſs ſhall become wiſe.” —** How cafi he get wiſdom 


that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that 


*« dfiveth oxen ; and is occupied in their labourz ; and whole talk 
is of bullocks ?” | : | 
Ver. 27. © So every carpenter and work-maſter that laboureth 
„ night and day.” &c. „ 
Ver. 33. They ſhall not be ſought for in public counſet, nor 
* fit high in the congregation: They ſhall not ſit on the judges ſeat, 
& nor underſtand the ſentence of judgment: they cannot decl 
= 2 and judgment, ànd they ſhall not be found where pa:ables are 
«« ſpoken.” | | 

Yau: 34. But they will maintain the ſtate of the world.” 

I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the Gallican 
church (till lately) has conſidered it, or apocryphal, as here it is 
taken, I am ſure it contains a great deal of ſenſe, and truth, 
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Every thing ought to be open; but not indifferently 
to every man. No rotation; no appointment by lot; 
no mode of election operating in the ſpirit of ſortition 
or rotation, can be generally good in a government 
converſant in extenſive objects. Becauſe they have no 
tendency, direct or indirect, to ſelect the man with a 
view to the duty, or to accommodate the one to the 
other. I do not heſitate to ſay, that the road to emi- 
nence and power, from obſcure condition. ought not 
to be made too eaſy, nor a thing too much of courſe. 


If rare merit be the rareſt of all rare things, it ought to 
| paſs through ſome ſort of probation. The temple of 
1 


onour ought to be ſeated on an eminence. If it be 


open through virtue, let it be remembered too, that 


virtue is never tried but by ſome difficulty, and ſome 
ſtruggle. 

Nothing is a due and adequate repreſentation of a 
ſafe, that does not repreſent its ability, as well as its 
pro erty. But as ability is a vigorous and active prin- 
ciple, and as property is ſluggiſh, inert, and timid, 
it never can be ſafe from the invaſions of ability, un- 
leſs it be, out of all proportion, predominant in the 
repreſentation. It muſt be repreſented too in great 
maſſes of accumulation, or it is not rightly protected. 
The characteriſtic eſſence of property, formed out 


of the combined principles of its acquiſition and con- 


ſervation, is to be «nequel, The great maſſes there- 
fore which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, mult be 
put out of the poſſibility of danger. Then they form 
a natural rampart about the leſſer properties in all their 
gradations. The ſame quantity of property, whicl-is 
by the natural courſe of things divided among many, 


has not the ſame operation. Its defenſive power is 


weakened as it is diffuied. In this diffuſion each man's 
portion is leſs than what, in the eagerneſs of his deſires, 
he may flatter himſelf to obtain by diſſipating the accu- 
mulations of others. The plunder of the few would 
indeed give but a ſhare inconceivably fmall in the diſ- 

tribution 


Pr 
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tribution to the many, But the many are not capable 

of making this calculation ; and thoſe who lead them. 
to rapine, never intend this diſtribution, 

The power of perpetuating our property. in our 
families is one of the moſt valuable and intereſting 
eireumſtances belonging to it, and that which tends. 
the moſt to the perpetuation of ſociety. itſelf, It makes 
our weakneſs ſubſervient to our virtue; it grafts 
beneyolence even upon avarice, The poſſeſſors of 
family wealth, and of the diſtinction which attends 
hereditary poſſeſſion (as moſt concerned in it) are the 
natural ſecurities for this tranſmiſſion, With us, the 
nouſe of psers is formed upon this principle. It is 
wholly compoſed of hereditary property and heredi- 
_ tary diſtinction; and made therefore the third of 
the legiſlature; and in the laſt event, the ſole judge 
of all property in all its ſubdiviſions. The houſe of 
commons too, though not neceſſarily, yet in fact, 
is always ſo compoſed | in the far greater part, Let 
thoſe large proprietors be what they will, and they 
have their chance of being among the beſt, they are 
at the very worſt, the ballaſt in the veſſel of the 
commonwealth. For though hereditary wealth, and 
the rank which goes with jt, are too much idolized 
by ereeping ſycophants, and the blind abject ad- 
mirers of power, they are too raſhly ſlighted in 
ſhallow ſpeculations of the petulant, a . ſhort- 
ſighted eoxcombs of philoſophy. Some decent reg 
lated pre-eminence, ſome preference (not excluſive 
appropriation) given to birth, is neither unnatural, nor 
unjuſt, nor impolitic. 

It is ſaid, that twenty-four millions ought to pre- 

vail over two hundred thouſand. True; if the con- 
ſtitution of a kingdom be a problem of arithmetic. 
This ſort of diſcourſe does well enough with the 
lamp-poſt for its ſecond: to men who may reaſon. 
calmly, it is ridiculous. The will of the many, 
and their intereſt, muſt very often differ; and eil 
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will be the difference when they make an evil choice, 
A government of five hundred country attornies and 
obſcure curates is not good for twenty-four millions 
of men, though it were choſen by eight and forty 
millions; nor is it the better for being guided by a 
dozen of perſons of quality, who have betrayed 0 
truſt in order to obtain that power. At preſent, you 
ſeem in every thing to have ſtrayed out of the high 
road of nature. The property of France dges not 
govern it. Of courſe property is deſtroyed and ra- 
tional liberty has no exiſtence. All you have got 
for the preſent is a paper circulation, and a ſtock- 
jobbing conſtitution: and as to the future, do you 
ſeriouſly think that the territory of France, upon the 
republican ſyſtem of eighty-three independent mu- 
nicipalities (to ſay nothing of the parts that compoſe 
them) can ever be governed as one body, or can ever 
be ſet in motion by the impulſe of one mind? When 
the national aſſembly has completed its work, it 
will have accompliſhed its ruin, | Theſe common 
wealths will not long bear a ſtate of ſubjection to 
the republic of Paris. They will not bear that this 
one body ſhould monopolize the captivity of the 
king, and the dominion over the aſſembly callin 
itſelf national. / Each will keep its own portion © > 
the ſpoil of the church to itſelf; and it will not ſuffer 
either that ſpoil, or the more juſt fruits of their in- 
duſtry, or the natural produce « of their ſoil, to be ſent 
to ſwell the inſolenee, or pamper the luxury of the 
mechanics of Paris. In this they will ſee none of the 
equality, under the pretence of which they have been 
tempted to throw off their allegiance to their ſove- 
reign, as well as the antient conſtitution of their 
country. There can be no copy city in ſuch a 
_ conſtitution as they have lately made. They have 
forgot, that when they framed democratic govern- 
ments, they had virtually diſmembered their country. 
17 he Perlen whom 2255 perſevere in calling king, 


has 
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has not power left to him by the hundredth part 
ſufficient to hold together this collection of repub- 
lics. The republic of Paris will endeavour indeed 
ts compleat the 3 of the army, and ille- 
gally to perpetuate the aſſembly, without reſort to 
its conſtituents, as the means of continuing its deſ- 
potiſm. It will make efforts, by becoming the heart 
of a boundleſs paper circulation, to draw every thing 
to itſelf ; but in vain. All this policy in the end - 
will appear as feeble as it is now violent. 1 
If this be your actual ſituation, compared to the 
ſituation to which you were called, as it were by 
the voice of God and man, I cannot find it in my 
heart to congratulate you on the ehoice you have made, 
or the ſuceeſs which has attended your endeavours. 
can as little recommend to any other nation a con- 
duct grounded on ſuch principles, and productive of 
ſuch effects. That I muſt leave to thoſe who can ſee 
further into your affairs than I am able to do, and. 
who beſt know how far your actions are favourable to 
their deſigns. The gentlemen of the revolution ſoci- 
_ ety, who were ſo early in their congratulations, ap- 
pear to be ſtrongly of opinion that there is ſome ſcheme 
of politics relative to this country, in which your pro- 
ceedings may, in ſome way, be uſeful. For your 
Dr. Price, who ſeems to have ſpeeulated himſelf into 
no ſmall degree of fervour upon this ſubject, addreſſes 
his auditory in the following very remarkable words: 
I cannot conclude without recalling particularly to 
your recollection a conſideration whieh I have more than” 
* once alluded to, and which probably your thoughts 
* have been all along anticipating ; a conſideration 
© with which my mind is impreſſed more than I can ex- 
* preſs. I mean the conſideration of the favourableneſs 
© of the preſent times to all exertions in the cauſe of liber- 
G, I» SAP | 
It is plain that the mind of this political preacher was 
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at the time big with ſome extraordinary deſign; and 
it is very probable, that the thoughts of his audience, 
who underſtood him better than I do, did all along 
run before him in his reflection, and in the whole 
train of conſequences to which 1 led. 

Before I read that ſermon, I I really thought I had | 
lived in a free country; and it was an error f cheriſn- 
ed, hecauſe it gave me a greater liking to the coun- 
try I lived in. I was indeed aware, that a jealous, 
ever-waking vigilance,” to guard the treaſure of our 
liberty, not only from-invaſton, but from decay and. 
corruption, was our beſt: wiſdom and our firſt duty. 
However, I conſidered that treaſure rather as a poſſeſ- 
ſion to be ſecured than as a prize to be contended for. 
] did not diſcern how the preſent. time came to be ſa 
very favourabler to all exertions in the cauſe of free 
dom. The preſent time differs from any other only 
by the circumſtance of what is doing in France. If 
the example of that nation is to have an influence on 
this, I can eaſily conceive why ſome of their pro- 
geedi ings which have an unpleaſant aſnect, and are not 
quite reconeileable to humanity, generoſity, good 
faith, and juſtice, are palliated with ſo much milky- 
good nature towards the actors, and borne with ſo 
much heroic fortitude towards the ſufferers. It 1s cer- 
tainly not prudent to diſcredit the authority of an e 
ample; we mean to follow. But allowing this, we are 
led to a very natural queſtion ; —What:is that cauſe: 
of liberty, and what are thoſe exertians in its favour, 


tg which the example of France is: ſo ſingularly auſ- 


picious? Is our monarchy to be annihilated, with all 
the laws, all the tribunals, and all the antient corpo- 


ratiogs of the kingdom Is every land mark of 


the country tobe done away in favour of a 


ometrical and arithmetical. conſtitution? Is the houſe 


pf lords to be voted uſeleſs ? Is epiſcopacy to be abo- 
lined? Are the church lands to be fold to Jews and 
jobbers 
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Jobbers; or given to bribe new-invented municipal 
republics into a participation in ſacrilege ?. Are all the 
taxes to be voted grievances, and the revenue re- 
duced to a patriotic contribution, or patriotic pre- 
ſents? Are ſilver ſhoe-buckles to be ſubſtituted in 
the place of the land tax and the malt tax, for the 
ſupport of the naval ſtrength of this Kingdom? Are 
all orders, ranks, and diſtinctions to be canfound- 
ed, that out of univerſal anarchy, joined to nati- 
onal bankruptcy, three or four thouſand demacracies 
ſhould be formed into eighty-three, and that they 
may all, by ſome ſort of unknown attractive pow- 
er, be organized into one? For this great end, 
is the army to be ſeduced. from its diſcipline and 
its fidelity, firſt by every kind of debauchery, 
and then by the terrible precedent of a donative 
in the increaſe of pay? Are the curetes to be ſe- 
duced from their biſhops, by holding out to them 
the deluſive hope af a dole out of of the ſpoils 
of their own order? Are the citizens of London to 
be drawn from their alleglance, by feeding them 
at the expence of their fellow - ſubjects? Is a com- 
pulſory paper curreney to be ſubſtituted in the place 
of the legal coin of this kingdom? Is what remains 
of the plundered ſtock of public revenue to be em- 
Ployed in the wild project of maintaining two ar- 
mies to watch over and to fight with ' each other ? 
If theſe are the ends and the means of the revolution 
ſociety, T admit they are well aſſorted, and France 
may furnith them for both with precedents i in point. 
I fee that your example is held out to ſhame 
us. I know that we are ſuppoſed a dull ſluggiſh 
race, rendered paſſive by finding our ſituation to- 
lerable, and prevented by a mediocrity of freedom 
from ever attaining to its full perfection. Your lea- 
ders in France began by affecting to admire, 
almoſt to adore, the Britiſh conſtitution ; but 
as they advanced they came to look up- 
on it with a ſovereign contempt, The * 
| Q 
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of your national aſſembly amongſt us have full as 
mean an opinion of what was formerly thought the 
glory of their country. The revolution ſociety has 
diſcovered that the Engliſh nation is not free. They 
are convinced that the inequality in our repreſenta- 
tion is a“ defect in our conſtitution ſo g/s and 
* palpable, as to make it excellent chiefly in form 
and zheory f.“ That a repreſentation in the le- 
giſlature of a kingdom is not only the baſis of all 
conſtitutional liberty in it, but of © all legitimate 

* government; that e it a government is nothing 
* but an ſurpation; — that when the repreſen- 

* tation is partial, the kingdom poſleſles liberty only 

3 and if extremely partial, it gives, only a 
« ſemblance ; and if not only extremely partial, but 
** Eorruptly , choſen, it becomes a nuance.” Dr. 
Price conſiders this inadequacy of repreſentation as 
our fundamental grievance; and though, as to the 
corruption of this ſemblance of repreſentation, he 
hopes it is not yet arrived to its full perfection of 
depravity ; ; he fears that © nothing will be done to- 
Wards gaining for us this eſſential bleſſing, until ſome 
great abuſe of power again provokes our reſentment, 
or ſome great calamity again alarms our fears, 
or perhaps till the acquiſition of a pure and equal 
repreſentation by other countries, whilſt we are mocked 
with the hadow, kindles our ſhame,” To this he 
ſubjoins a note in theſe words. A repreſentation, 
* choſen chiefly by the treaſury, and a few thouſands 
* of the dregs of the people, ho; are generally paid 
* for their votes.“ 

You will ſmile here at the conlifiency of 
thoſe democratiits, who, when they are not on 
their guard, treat the humbler part of the commu- 
nity with the greateſt contempt, whilſt, at the ſame. 
time, they page to make them the depoſitories 
ot all power. It would require a long diſcourſe to 


poink 
+ Diſcourſe on the Love of our County. 34 edit. p. 39. 
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point out to you the many fallacies that lurk in the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms © inade- 
quate repreſentation.” I ſhall only ſay here, in juſ- 
tice to that old-faſhioned conſtitution, under which 
we have long proſpered, that our repreſentation has 
been found perfectly adequate to all the purpoſes 
for which a repre'entation of the people can be de- 
fired or deviſed. I defy the enemies of our conſti- 
tution to ſhew the contrary. To detail the particu- 
lars in which it is found ſo well to promote its ends, 
would demand a treatiſe on our practical conſtitution. 
I ſtate. here the doctrine of the revolutioniſts, only 
that you end others may ſee, what an opinion theſe 
gentlemen entertain of the conſtitution of their 
country, and why they ſeem to think that ſome great 
2buſe of power, or ſome great calamity, as giving a 


chance for the bleſſing of a conſtitution according ta 


their ideas, would be much palliated to their feelings; 
you ſee why they are ſo much enamoured of your fair 
and equal repreſentation, which being once obtained, 
the ſame effects might follow. You ſee they conſider 
our houſe of commons as only © a ſemblance,” © a 
form, © a theory,” © a ſhadow,” a mockery,” 
perhaps“ a nuiſance.” _ | 

Theſe gentlemen value themſelves on being ſyſte- 
matic; and not without reaſon, They muſt there- 
fore look on this groſs and palpable defect of repre- 


ſentation, this fundamental grievance (ſo they call it) 


as a thing not only vicious in itſelf, but as rendering 
pur whole government abſolutely legitimate, arid not 
at all better than a downright »/urpation, Another 
revolution, to get rid of this illegitimate and uſurp- 
ed government, would of courſe be perfectly juſtifia- 
ble, if not abſolutely neceſſary. Indeed their prin- 
ciple, if you obſerve it with any attention, goeg 


much further than to an alteration in the election of 


the houſe of commons; for, if popular repreſenta- 
tion, or choice, js neceſſary to the legitimacy of all 
8 , | a c \ go 
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government, the houſe of lords is, at one ſtroke, 
baſtardized and corrupted in blood. That houſe is 
no repreſentative of the people at all, even in“ ſem⸗ 
blance or in form.” The caſe of the crown is alto- 
gether as bad. In vain the crown may endeavour 
to ſcreen itſelf againſt theſe gentlemen by the autho- 
rity of the eſtabliſhment made on the revolution, 
The revolution which is reſorted to for a title, on 
their ſyſtem, wants a title "itſelf, The revolution 1 18 


built, according to their theory, upon a baſis not more 


ſolid "than our Preſent formalitles, as it was made by 
an houſe of Jords not repreſenting any one but them- 
ſelves; and by an houſe of commons exactly ſuch 
as the preſent, that is, as they term it, by a mere 
* ſhadow and mockery” of repreſentation. 
Something they muſt deſtroy, or they ſeem to 
themſelves to exiſt for no purpoſe. One ſet is for 
deſtroying the civil power through the. eccleſiaſtical ; 
another for demoliſhing the cccleſiaftick through the 


civil. They are aware that the worſt conſequences 


might happen to the public in accompliſhing this 
double ruin of chureh and ſtate; but "they are fo 
heated with their theories, that they give more than 
hints, that this ruin, with all the miſchicfs that muſt 
lead to it and attend it, and which to themſelves ap- 
pear quite certain, would: not. be unacceptable ta 
them, or very remote from their wiſhes. A man 
amongſt them of great authority, and certainly of 
great talents, ſpeaking of a ſuppoſed alliance between 
church and ſtate, ſays, © perhaps we muſt walt for 1/e 
* fall of the civil powers before this moſt unnatural 
„alliance be broken. Calamitous no doubt will 
* that time be. But what convulſion in the political 
* world ought to be a ſubject of lamentation, if it 
© be attended with fo deſirablè an effect?“ You ſee 
with what a ſteady eye theſe gentlemen are prepared 
to view the greate ſt calamities' Which can befall their 
country ! | 
| It 
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It is no wonder therefore, that with theſe ideas of 
every thing in their conſtinition and government at 
home, eſther in eliurch or tate; as illegitimate and 
uſurped, or, at beſt as a vain mockery, they look 
abroad with an cager and paſſionate enthuſiaſm. 
Whilſt they are poſſeſſed by theſe notions, it is vain 
to talk to them of the practice of their anceſtors, the 
fundamental laws of their country, the fixed Gem of 
a conſtitutton, whoſe merits are confirmed by the 
ſolid teſt of long experience, and an increaſing public 
ſtrength and national proſperity. They deſpiſe ex- 
perience as the wiſdom of unlettered men; and as ſor 
the reſt, they have wrought under- ground a mine that 
vill blow up at one grand exploſion all examples of 
antiquity; all precedents, charters, and acts of par- 
| tiament. They have * the rights of men.” Againſt 

theſe there can be no preſcription ; againſt theſe no 

agreement is binding: theſe admit no temperament, 
and no compromiſe : any thing withheld from their 
full demand is ſo much of ſraud and injuſtice. Againſt 
theſe their rights of men let no government look for 
| ſecurity in the length of its continuance, or in the 
juſtice and lenity of its adminiſtration. The objec- 
tions of theſe ſpeculatiſts, if its forms do not qua- 
drate with their theories, are as valid againſt ſuch an 
old and beneficent government as againſt the moſt 
violent tyranny, or the greeneſt ufurpation. They 
are always at iſſue with governments, not on a queſ- 
tion of abufe, but a queſtion of competency, and & 
queſtion of title. I have nothing to ſay to the clumſy 
ſubtilty of their political metaphyſics. Let them be 
their amuſement in the ſchools —© Illa /e jaftet is 
aula Solus, et clauſo ventorum carcere regnet. But 
let them not break priſon to burſt like a Te- 
vanter, to ſweep the earth with their hurricane, and to 
break up the fountains of the great deep to overs 
whelm us. ; 


Far am I from deny ing in theory; ſull as far is my 
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heart from withholding in practice (if I were of powef 
to give or to withhold) the real rights of men. In 
denying their falſe clainis of right, I do net mean to 

injure thoſe which are real, and are ſuch as their pre- 
tended rights would totally deſtroy. If civil ſociety 
be made for the advatitage of man, all the advantages 
for which it is made become his right. It is an inſti- 
tution of beneficence ; and law itſelf is only benefi- 
cence acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by 
that rule; they have a right to juſtice; as between 
their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic funcF- 
tion or in ordinary occupation. They have a right 

to the fruits of their induſtry; and to the means of 
making their induſtry fruitful. They have a right 
to the acquiſitions of their parents; to the nouriſh- 
ment and improvement of their off-ſpring ; to inſtruc- 
tion in life, and to conſolation in death. Whatever 
each man cati ſeparately do, without treſpaſſing upon 

1 others, he has a right to do for himſelf; and he has a 

right to do for himſelf; and he has a right to a fair 

F portion of all which ſociety, with all its combinations 

| of ſkill and force, can do in his favour. In this 

| partnerſhip all men have equal rights; but not to 

equal things. He that has but five ſhillings in the 

9 partnerſhip, has as good a right to it, as he that has 

0 five hundred pound has to his larger proportion. But 

he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product 

4 of the joint ſtock; and as to the ſhare of power, au- 

| thority, and direction which each individual ought to 

have in the management of the ſtate, that I muſt deny 

to be amongſt the direct original rights of man in civil 

1 ſociety ; for I have in iny contemplation the civil ſo- 

1 cial man, and no other. It is a thing to be ſettled by 

mr convention. | 

i If civil ſociety be the offspring of convention, that 

convention muſt be its law. That convention muſt 

b limit and modify all the deſcriptions of conſtifution 

1 which are formed under it. Every ſort of legiſlative, 
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judicial, or executory power are its creatures. They 
can have no being in any other ſtate of things; and 
how can any man claim, under the conventions of 
civil ſociety, rights which do not ſo much as ſuppoſe 
its exiſtence ? Rights which are abſolutely repugnart 
to it? One of the firſt motives to civil ſociety, and 
which becomes one of its funde:nental rules, is, that 
no man ſhould be judge in his o40n cauſe. By this each 
perſon has at once diveſted himſelf of the firſt ſunda- 
mental right of uncovenanted man, that is, to judge 
for himſelf, and to aſſert his own cauſe, He abdi- 
cates all right to be his own governor. He inclu- 

_ ſively, in a great meaſure, abandons the right of ſeIf+ 
defence, the firſt law of nature. Men cannot enjoy 
the rights of an uncivil and of a civil ſtate together. 
That he may obtain juſtice, he gives up his right of 
determining what it is in points the moſt eſſential to 
him. That he may cure ſome liberty, he makes a 
ſurrender in truſt of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, 
which may and do exiſt in total independence of it; 
and exiſt in much greater clearneſs, and in a much 
greater degree of abſtract perfection: but their ab- 
ſtracꝭ perfection is their practical defect. By having 
a right to every thing they want every thing. Go 
vernment is a contrivance of human wiſdom to pro- 
vide for human wants. Men have a right that theſe 
wants ſhould be provided for by this wifdonz. 
Among theſe wants is to be reckoned the want, out 
of civil ſociety, of a ſufficient reſtraint upon theit 
paſſions. Society requires not only that the paſſions 
of individuals ſhould be ſubjected, but that even 
in the maſs and body as well as in the individuals, 
the inclinations of men ſhould frequently be thwart- 
ed, their will controlled, and their paſſions brought 
into ſubjection. This can only be done by a power 
out of themſelves; and not, in the exerciſe of its 
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function, ſubject to that will and to thoſe paſhons 
which it is its office to bridle and ſubdue. In this 
ſenſe the reſtraints on men, as well as their liberties 
are to be reckoned among their rights: But as the 
Iberties and the reſtrictions vary with times and cir- 
cumſtances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
tannot be ſettled upon any abſtract rule; and no- 


thing is ſo fooliſh as to diſcuſs them upon that prin- 


ciple. | | 1 
„5 you abate any thing from the full 
rights of men, each to gbvern himſelf, and ſuffer 
any artificial poſitive limitation upon thofe rights, 
from that moment the whole organization. of govern- 
ment becomes a confjderation of convenience. This 


it is which makes the conſtitution of a ſtate, and 
the due diſtribution of its powers, a matter of the moſt 


delicate and complicated ſkill. It requires a deep 
knowledge of human nature and human neceſſities, 


and of the og which facilitate or obſtru the va- 


rlous ends which are to be purſued by the mechaniſm 


of civil inſtitutions The Rate is to have recruits- 


Q its ſtrength, and remedies to its diſtempers. 
hat is the uſe of diſcuſſing a man's abſtract right 


to food or to rtiedicine? The queſtion is upon the 


tnethod of procuring and adminiſtering them. In that 


deliberation I ſhall always adviſe to call in the aid of 


the farmer and the phyſician, rather than the profeſſor 
of metaphyſics: | | 
fenovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other 
experimental ſcience, not to be taught 2 priori, Nor 
is it a ſhort experience that can inſtruct us in that 
practical ſcience; becauſe the real effects of moral 
cauſes are not always immediate ; but that which 
in the firſt inſtance is prejudicial may be excellent in 


. . f - : ; « 
its remoter operation; and its excellence may ariſe 


even from the ill effects it produces in the beginning. 


The ſcience of conſtrufting a commonwealth, or 


Gay. © 9 ih, AY Paik - and: at — at Ate; id an. ante. acts; dhe. 


Fd 


The reverſe alſo happens; and very plauſible 


ſchemes, with very pleaſing commencements, have 


often ſhameful arid lamentable concluſions. In ſtates 
there are often ſonie obſcure and almoſt latent cauſes, 
things which appear at firſt view of little moment, 
on which a very great part of its proſp=rity or ad- 
verſity may moſt eſſentially depend. The ſcience 
of government, being therefore ſo practical in itſelf, 
and intended for ſuch practical purpoſes, a matter 
which requires experience, and even more. experience 
than any perſon can gain in his whole life, however 
ſagacious and obſerving lie may be, it is with infinite 
caution that any man, ought to venture upon pulling 
down an edifice which has anſwered in any tolerable 
degree for ages the commion purpoſes of ſociety, or 
on building it up again, without having models and 
patterns of approved utility before his eyes. | 


” 


| Theſe metaphyſic rights entering irito common life, 
like rays of light which pierce into a denſe medium, 
are, by the laws of nature, refracted from their 
ſtraight line. Indeed in the groſs and complicated 
maſs of human paſſions and concerns; the primitive 
rights of men undergo fuch a variety of refractions 
and reflections, that it becomes abſurd to talk of 
them as if they continued in the ſimplicity of. their 
original direction. The nature of man is intricate ; 
the objects of ſociety are of the greateſt poſſible com- 
plexity ; and therefore no ſimple diſpoſitioa or direc- 
tion of power can be ſuitable either to man's nature, 
or to the quality of his affairs. When I hear the 
ſimplicity of contrivance aimed at and boaſted of 
in any new political conſtitutions, I am at no loſs. 
to decide that the artificers are groſsly ignorant of 
their trade, or totally negligent of their duty. The 
limple governments are fundamentally defective, 
to ſay no worſe of them. If you were to contem- 
plate ſociety ſociety in but one point of view, all theſe 


Vol. III. 8 effect 


ſimple modes of polity are infinitely captivating. In 
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effect each would anſwer its ſingle end much more 
perfectly than the more complex is able to attain all 


its complex purpoſes. But it is better that the whole 
ſhould be imperfectly and anomalouſly anſwered, 


than that, while ſome parts are provided for with 


great exactneſs, others might be totally neglected, 
or perhaps materially injured, by the over-care of a 


* 


favourite member. | 


The pretended rights of theſe theoriſts are alt 


extremes; and in proportion as they are metaphyſically 
true, they are morally and politically falſe. The 
rights of men are in a fort of middle, incapable of de- 
finition, but not impoſſible to be diſcerned. The 
rights of men in governments are their advantages; 
and theſe are often in balances between differences 


of good; in compromiſes ſometimes been good and 


evil, and ſometimes, between evil and evil. Political 
reaſon is a computing principle; adding, ſubtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, morally and not metaphy- 
fically or mathematically, true moral denominations. 
Buy theſe theoriſts the right of the people is almoſt 
always ſophiſtically confounded with their power. 
The body of the community, whenever it can come 
to act, can meet with no effectual reſiſtance ; but till 
power and right are the ſame, the whole body of theni 
has no right inconſiſtent with virtue, and the firſt of 
all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what 1 
not reaſonable, and to what is not for their benefit; 
for though a pleaſant writer faid, Liceat perire poetis, 
when one of them, in cold blood, is ſaid to have 
leaped into the flames of a volcanic revolution, A. 
dentem frigidus Aitnam inſiluit, J conſider ſuch 4 
frolic rather as an unjuſtifiable poetic licence, than 
as one of the franchiſes of Parnaſſus; and whether he 
were poet or divine, or politician, that choſe to 
exerciſe this kind of right, I think that more wiſe, 
becauſe more charitable thoughts would urge ww 
5 8 rathe! 
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Father to ſave the man, than to preſerve his brazen 
Nippers as the monuments of his folly; =o 

The kind of anniverſary ſermons, to which a great 


part of what I write refers; if men ate not ſhamed out 


of their preſent courſe, in conimemorating the fact, 
will cheat many out of the principles; arid deprive 
them of the benefits of the revolution they comme- 


moratè. I corifeſs to you, Sir, I never liked this 


continual talk of reſiſtance and revolution, or the 


Practice of making the extreme medicine of the 


conſtitution its daily bread. It renders the habit of 
ſociety dangerouſly valetudinary : it is taking perio- 


dical doſes of mercury ſublimate, and ſwallowing | 


down tepeated ptovocitives of cantharides to our loye 
of liberty. _ 


This diſtemper of remedy, grown habitiial; re- 


laxes and wears out, by a vulgar and proſtituted uſe, 
the ſpring of that ſpirit which is to be exerted on great 
occaſtons. It was in the moſt patient period of Roman 
ſervitude that theities of tyrannicide made the ordinary 
exerciſe of boys at ſchool—cun perimit ſæ vos claſſis 
tiumeroſa tyrannos: In the ordinary ſtate of things, it 
produces in a country like ours the worſt effects, 


even on the cauſe of that liberty which it abuſes with 


the diſſoluterieſs of an extravagant ſpeculation. Al- 
tiioſt all the high-bred republicans of my time have, 
after a ſfiort ſpace, become the mbſt decided, tho- 
rough-paced courtiers; they ſoon left the buſineſs of 
a tedious, moderate, but practical reſiſtance to thofe 
of us whom, in the pride and intoxication of their 
theories, they have ſlighted, as not much better 
than tories. Hypocriſy, of courſe, delights in 
the moſt ſublime ſpeculations; for, never intend- 
ing to go beyond ſpeculation, it coſts nothing 
to have it magnificent. But even in cafes where 
rather levity than fraud was to be ſuſpected in 


theſe ranting ſpeculations, the iſſue has been much 


the ſame. Theſe profeſſors, finding their extreme 
| G 2 principles 
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principles not applicable to caſes which call only 
for a qualified, or, as I may fay, civil and le- 
gal reſiſtance, in ſuch caſes employ no reſiſtance 
at all. It is with them a war or a revolution, 
or it is nothing. Finding their ſchemes of po- 
litics not adapted to the ſtate of the world in 
which they live, they often come to think lightly 
of all public principle; and are ready, on their 
part to abandon for a very trivial intereſt what they 
find of very trivial value. Some indeed are of more 
ſteady, and perſevering natures ; but thefe are eager 

peliticians out of parliament, who have little to tempt 
them to abandon their favourite projets. They have 
ſome change in the church or ſtate, or both, con- 
ſtantly in their view. When that 1s the caſe, they 
are always bad citizens, and perfectly unſure con- 
nexions. For, conſidering their ſpeculative defigns as 
of infinite value, and the actual arrangement of the 
ſtate as of no eſtimation, they are at beſt indiffer- 
ent about it. They ſee no merit in the good, 
and no fault in the vicious management of public 
affairs; they rather rejoice in the latter, as more pro- 
pitious to revolution. They fee no merit or demerit 
in any man, or any action, or any political princi- 
ple, any further than as they may forward or retard 
their deſign of change: they thereſore take up, one 
day, the moſt violent and ſtretched prerogative, and 
another time the wildeſt democratic ideas of freedom. 
and paſs from the one to the other without any ſort of 
regard to cauſe, to perſon, or to party. 

In France you are now in the criſis of a revolution, 
and in the tranſit from. one form of government to 
another—you cannot ſee that character of men ex- 
actly in the ſame ſituation in which we ſee it in this 
country. With us it is militant ; with you it is tri- 
umphant; and you know how it can act when its power 
is commenſurate to its will. I would not be ſup- 
poſed to confine thoſe obſervations to any deſcription of 


men, 


Fi 
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men, or to comprehend all men of any deſcription 
within them No]! far from it. I am as incapable 
of that injuſtice, as I am of keeping terms with 
thoſe who profeſs principles of extremes, and who 
under the name of religion teach little elſe than 
wild and dangerous politics. The worſt of theſe 
politics of revolution is this; they temper and harden 
the breaſt, in order to prepare it for the deſperate 
{trokes which are ſometimes uſed in extreme oc- 
caſions. But as theſe occaſions may never arrive, 
the mind receives a gratuitous taint; and the moral 
_ ſentiments ſuffer not a little, when no political pur- 
Poſe is ſerved by the depravation. This fort of peo- 
ple are ſo taken up with their theories about the rights 
of man, that they have totally forgot his nature, 
Without opening one new avenue to the under- 
ſtanding, they have ſucceeded in ſtopping up thoſe 
that lead to the heart. They have perverted in 
themſelves, and in thoſe that attend to them, all the 
well-placed ſympathies of the human breaſt. 
This famous ſermon of the Old Jewry breathes no- 
thing but this ſpirit through all the political part, 
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Plots, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, ſeem to ſome people 5 
- a trivial price for obtaining a revolution, A cheap, 76 
1 bloodleſs reformation, a guiltleſs liberty, appear flat if 
7 and vapid to their taſte, There muſt he a great 9 
+ change of ſcene; there muſt be a magnificent ſtage i 
1. effect; there muſt be a grand ſpecttacle to rouze the 13 
f imagination, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment 9 

of ſixty years ſecurity, and the ſtill unanimating re- 0 
n, poſe of public proſperity, The preacher found them bt 
to all in the French revolution. This inſpires a juve- a 
X nile warmth through his whole frame. His en- 7 
is thuſiaſm kindles as he advances; and when he ar- [ 
i- rives at his peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then . 
er viewing, from the Piſgah of his pulpit, the free, mY 
p- moral, happy, flouriſhing, and glorious ſtate of 15 
of France, as in a bijd-eye landſcape of a . 
n. pPiromiſed 
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promiſed land, he breaks out into the following raps 
ture : 


What an eyentful period i is this is! I am thank- 


(0 


„ ful that I have lived to it; I could almoſt ſay, Lord, 
« now letteft thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine 
* eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation.— I have lived to ſee 
* a diffuſion of knowledge, which has undermined 
+ ſuperſtition and error.—I have lived to fee the 
rights of men better underſtood than ever; and na- 
tions panting for liberty which ſeerned to have loſt 
„the idea of it.—I have lived to ſee thirty millions of 

people, indignant and reſolute, ſpurning at ſlavery, 
and demanding liberty with an irreſiſtible voice. 
Their king led iu triumph, and an arbitrary monarch 
& ſurrendering himſelf to his ſubjcfts X. 

Before I proceed forthe:, I have to remark, that 
Dr. Price ſeems rather to overyalue the great acqui- 
ſitions of light which he has obtained and diffuſed in 
this age. The laſt century appears to me to have been 
quite as much enlightened, It had, though in a dif- 
ferent place, a triumph as memorable as that of Dr. 
Price; and ſome of the gicat preachers of that peri- 
od partool; of it as eagerly as he has done in the tri- 
umph of France. On the trial of the Rev. Hugh 
Peters fe: high treaſon, it was depoſed, that when 
Tis Charles was brought to London for his trial, 
the A; oe of Liberty in that day conduQted the 
triumph. „ 1 ſaw,” fays the witneſs, © his ma- 


ce 


4 2155 in tlie coach with fix horſes, and Pe- 
1 ters riding before the king ee 


Dr. 


* her of theſe reverend gentlemen, who was witneſs to 
ſome of. the ſpectacles which Paris has lately exhibited—expreſles 
himſelf tins, © A king dragged in ſubmiſſive triumph by his conquer- 
* ing Jubjeds i is one of thote apperrances of grandeur which ſeldom 
% rife in che proſpect of human affairs, and which, during the re- 
6 mainder of my life, I ſnall think of with wonder and gratificati- 
6 on ” Theſe gentlemen ** marvelloutly 1 in their Feelings. 
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Dr. Price, when he talks as if he had made a diſcove- 
ry, only follows a precedent; for, after the commence- 
ment of the king's trial, this precurſor, the ſame Dr. 
Peters, concluding a long prayer at the royal chapel 
at Whitehall, (he had very triumphantly choſen his 
place) ſaid, © I have prayed and preached theſe twen- 
„ty years; and now I may ſay with old Simeon, 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation * Peters had 
not the fruits of his prayer ; for he neither departed 
ſo ſoon as he wiſhed, nor in peace. He became 
(what I heartily hope none of his followers may be 
in this country) himſelf a ſacrifice to the triumph 
which he led as pontiff. They dealt at the reſtorati- 
on, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good man. 
But we owe it to his memory and his ſufferings, that 
he had as much illumination, and as much zeal, and 
had as effectually undermined all the ſuperſtition and 
error which might impede the great buſineſs he was 
engaged in, as any who follow and repeat after him, 
in this age, which would aſſume to itſelf an exclu- 
five title to the knowledge of the rights of men, and 
all the glorious conſequences of that knowledge. 

After this ſally of the preacher of the Old Jewry, 
which differs only. in place and time, but agrees per- 
fectly with the ſpirit and letter of the rapture of 

1648, the revolution ſocicty, the fabricators of go- 
vernments, the heroic band of Caſhierers of monarchs, 
_ electors of ſoyereigns, and leaders of kings in tri- 
umph, ſtrutting with a proud conſciouſneſs of the 
_ diffuſion of knowledge, of which every member 
had obtained fo large a ſhare in the donative, 
| were in haſte to make a generous diffuſion of the 
knowledge they had thus gratuitouſly received. 
To make this bountiful communication, they ad- 
Journed from the church in the Old Jewry, to the Lon- 
Sn | don 


State Trials, vol. ii. p. 360, p 363. 
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don Tavern; where the ſame Dr. Price, i in whom 
the fumes of his oracular tripod were not entirely 
evaporated, moved and carried the reſolution, or ad- 
dreſs of congratulation, tranſmitted by Lord Stanhope 
to the national aſſembly of France. 

I find a preacher of the goſpel profaning the beau- 
tiful and prophetic ejaculation, commonly called * 
nunc dimittis ,” made an the firſt preſentation of our 
Saviour in the iemple, and applying it, with an in- 
human and unnatural rapture, to the moſt horrid, 
atrocious, and afflicting ſpectacle, that perhaps ever 
was exhibited to the pity and indignation of man- 
kind. This © leading in triumph,” a thing in its beſt 
form unmanly and irreligious, which fills our preach- 
er with ſuch unhallowed tranſports, muſt ſhock, I 
believe, the moral taſte of every well-born mind. 
Several Engliſh were the ſtupified and indignant ſpec- 
tators of that triumph. It was (unleſs we have been 
ſtrangely deceived) : ſpectacle more reſembling a pro- 
ceſſion of American ſavages, entering into Onondaga, 
after ſome of their murders called victories, and 
leading into hovels hung round with ſcalps; their 
captives, overpowered with the ſcoffs and buffets of 
women as ferocious: as themſeves, much more than 
it reſembled the triumphal pomp of a civilized mar- 
tial nation ;—it a civilized nation, or any men who 
had a ſenſe of generoſity, were capable of a per- 
ſonal triumph over the fallen and afflicted. 

This, my dear Sir, was ' not the triumph of 
France. I muſt believe that, as a nation, it over- 
whelmed you with ſhame and horror. 1 muſt be- 
jieve that the national ' aſſembly find themſelves 
in a ſtate of the greateſt humiliation, in not 
being able to puniſh the authors. of this tri- 
umph, or the actors in it; and that they are in 
a ſituation in which any enquiry they may make 
upgn the e, muſt be deſtitute even of the 


© | 
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the appearance of liberty or impartiality. The apo- 
logy of that aſſembly is found in their ſituation; but 
when we approye what they mu bear, it is in us 
the degenerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a compelled appearance of deliberation, 
they vote under the dominion of a ſtern neceſſity. 
They fit in the heart, as it were, of a foreign re- 


public: they have their reſidence in a city whoſe 


conſtitution has emanated neither from the charter of 
their king, nor from their legiſlative power. There 
they are ſurrounded by an army not raiſed either by 
the authority of their crown, or by their command 

and which, if they ſhould order to diſſolve itſelf, 


would inſtantly diſſolve them. There they fit, after 


a gang of afſaflins had driven away ſome hundreds 
pf the members; whilſt thoſe who held the ſame mo- 
derate principles, with more patience or better hope, 
continued every day expoſed to outrageous inſults 
and murderous threats. There a majority, ſometimes 
real, ſometimes pretended, captive itſelf, compels a 
captiye king to iſſue gs royal edicts, at third hand, 
the polluted nonſenſe of their moſt licentious and 
giddy coffee-houſes. It is notorious, that all their 


meaſures are decided before they are debated. It is 


beyond doubt, that under the terror of the bayonet, 
and the lamp-poſt, and the torch to their houſes, 
they are obliged to adopt all the crude and deſpe- 
rate meaſures ſuggeſted by clubs compoſed of a 

monſtrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and 
nations. Among theſe are found perſons, in com- 
pariſon of whom Catiline would be thought ſcru- 
pulous, and Cethegus a man of ſobriety and 


moderation. Nor is it in theſe clubs alone that' 


the publick meaſures are deformed into monſters. 
They undergo a previous diſtortion in academies, in- 
tended as fo many ſeminaries for theſe clubs, which 
are ſet up in all the places of public reſort. In theſe 
meetings of all ſorts, every counſel, in proportion as it 
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is daring, and violent, and perfidious, is taken for the 
mark of ſuperior genius. Humanity and compaſſion 
are ridiculed as the fruits of ſuperſtition and ignorance. 
Tenderneſs to individuals is conſidered as treaſon to 
the public. Liberty 1s always to be eſtimated per- 
fect as property is rendeted inſecure. . Amidſt aſſaſ- 
ſination, maſſacre, and confiſcation, perpetrated or 
 meditated, they are forming plans for the good order 
of future ſociety. Embracing in their arms the car- 
caſes of baſe criminals, and promoting their relations 
on the title of their offences, they drive hundreds of 
virtuous perſons to the ſame end, by forcing them to 

ſubſiſt by beggary ar by crime, | | 
The aſſembly, their organ, acts before them the 
farce of deliberation with as little decency as liberty. 
They act like the comedians of a fair before a rio- 
tous audience; they act amidſt the tumultuous cries 
of a mixed mob of ferocious men, and of women loſt 
to ſhame, who, according to their inſolent fan- 
cies, direct, control, applaud, explode them; and 
ſometimes mix and take their ſeats amongſt them; 
domineering over them with a ſtrange mixture of 
ſeryile petulance and proud preſumptuous authority, 
As they have inverted order in all things, the gallery 
is in the place of the houſe, This aſſembly, which 
overthrows kings and kingdoms, has not even the 
Phyſiognomy and afpeQ of a grave legiſlative body 
— nec color imperii, nec frens erat ulla ſenatus, 
They have a power given to them, like that of 
the evil principle, to ſubvert and deſtroy; but 
none to conſtruct, except ſuch machines as may 
be fitted for further ſubverſion and further deſtruc- 

tion. | | 
Who is it that admires, and from the heart 
is attached to national repreſentative aſſemblies, 
but muſt turn with horror and diſguſt from 
ſuch a profane burleſque, and abominable pervers 
Lon of that ſagred inſtitute? Lovers of gary. 
— h overs 
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lovers of republicks, muſt alike abhor it. The 
members of your aſſembly muſt themſelves groan 
under the tyranny of which they have all the ſhame, 
none of the direction, and little of the profit. I am 
ſure many of the members who compoſe even the 
majority of that body, muſt feel as I do, notwith- 
ſtanding the applauſes of the revolution ſociety.— 
Miſerable king] miſerable aſſembly ! How muſt that 
aſſembly be ſilently ſcandalized with thoſe of their 
members, who could call a day which ſeemed to blot 
the ſun out of heaven, un beau jour * How muſt 
they be inwardly indignant at hearing others, who 
thought fit to declare to them, “ that the veſſel of the 
# ſtate would fly forward in her courſe towards re- 

generation with more ſpeed than ever, from the 
if gale of treaſon and murder, which preceded our 
preacher's triumph! What muſt they have felt, whilſt 
with outward patience and inward indignation they 
heard of the ſlaughter of innocent gentlemen in their 
houſes, that * the blood ſpilled was not the moſt 
„pure?“ What muſt they have felt, when they were 
beſieged by complaints of diſorders which ſhook their 
country to its foundations, at being compelled coolly 
to tell the complainants, that they were under the 
protection of the law, and that they would addreſs 
the king (the captive king) to cauſe the laws to be 
enforced for their protection; when the enſlaved mi- 
niſters of that captive king had formally notified to 
them, that there were neither law, nor authority, nor 
power left to protect? What muſt they have felt at 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the preſent new 
year, to requeſt their captive king to forget the ſtor- 
my period of the laſt, on account of the great good 
which he was likely to praduce to his people ; to the 
complete attainment of which good they adjourned the 
| . demonſtrations of their loyalty, aſſuring him 


or 
# 6th of ORober, 1789. 
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of their obedience, when he ſhould no longer poſſeſs 
any authority to command ? 

This addreſs was made with much good-nature and 
affection, to be ſure. But among the revolutions in 
France, mult be reckoned a conſiderable revolution in 
their ideas of politeneſs. In England we are ſaid ta 
tearn manners at ſecond-hand from your fide of the 
water, and that we dreſs our behaviour in the frippery 
af France. If fo, we are ſtill in the old cut; and 
have not ſo far conformed to the new Parifian mode 
of good-breeding, as to think it quite in the moſt re- 
fined ſtrain of delicate compliment (whether in con- 
dolence or congratulation) to ſay, to the moſt humi- 
liated creature that crawls upon the earth, that great 
Public benefits are derived from the murder of his ſer- 
vants, the attempted aſfaſſination of himſelf and of his 


| wiſe, and the mortification, diſgrace, and degrada- 


tion, that he has perſonally ſuffered, It is a topic of 
confolation which our ordinary of Newgate would 
be too humane to uſe to a criminal at the foot of the 


gallows. I ſhould have thought that the hangman 


of Paris, now that he is liberalized by the vote of the 
national aſſembly, and is allowed his rank and arms 
in the herald's college of the rights of men, would he 
too generous, too gallant a man, too full of the ſenſe 
of his new dignity, to employ that cutting conſola- 
tion to any of the perſons whom the leze nation 
might bring under the adminiſtration of his executive 

wers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered. 


The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, is 


well calculated to preſerve a gailing wakefulneſs, and 


to feed the living ulcer of a carroding memory, 


Thus to adminiſter the opiate potion of amneſty, - 
powdered with all the ingredients of ſcorn and con- 
tempt, is to hold to his lips, inſtead of © the balm 
* of hurt minds,” the cup of human miſery full 

| — 
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to the brim, and to foree him to drink it to the 
1 

Yielding to reaſons, at leaſt as forcible as thoſe 
which were ſo delicately urged in the compliment. 
on the new year, the king of France. will probably 
endeavour to forget theſe events, and that compli- 
ment. But Hiftory, who keeps a durable record of 
all our acts, and exerciſes her awful cenſure over 
the proceedings of all ſorts of ſovereigns, will not 
forget, either thoſe events, or the era of this liberal 
refinement in the intercourſe of mankind. Hiſtory 
will record, that on the morning of the 6th of October 
1789, the king and queen of France, after a day of 
confuſion, alarm, diſmay, and ſlaughter, lay down, 
under the pledged ſecurity of public faith, to indulge 
nature in a few hours of reſpite, and troubled melan- 
choly repoſe. From this ſleep the queen was firſt 
ſtartled by tlie voice of the centinel at her door, who 
cried out to her, to ſave herſelf by flight that this 
was the laft proof of fidelity he could give that they 
were upon him, and he was dead. Inſtantly he was 
cut down. A band of cruel ruffians and aſſaſſins, 
reeking with his blood, ruſhed into the chamber of 

the queen, and pierced with an hundred ſtrokes of 
bayonets and poniards the bed, from whence this 
perſecuted woman had but juſt time to fly almoſt 
naked. and through ways unknown to the mur- 
derers had eſcaped to feek refuge at the feet of a ' 
king and huſband, not ſecure of his own life for a 
moment. 

This king, to ſay no more of him, and this queen, 
and their infant children (who once would have been 
the pride and hope of a great and generous psople) 
were then forced to abandon the ſanctuary of the 
moſt ſplendid palace in the world, which they left 
fwimming in blood, polluted by maſſacre, and ſtrew- 
ed with ſcattered limbs and mutilated carcaſes. 
Thence they were conducted into the capitel cf 


their 
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their kingdom. Two had been ſelected from the 
unprovoked, unreſiſted, promiſcuous ſlaughter, which 
was made of the gentlemen of birth afid family who 


compoſed the king's body guard: Theſe two gen- 
tlemen, with all the parade of an execution of juſtice, 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and 


beheaded in the great court of the palace. Their 
heads were ſtuck upon ſpears, and led the proceſ- 
ſion; whilſt the royal captives who followed in the 
train were ſlowly moved along, amidſt the horrid yells, 
and ſhrilling ſcreams, and frantic dances, and infa- 
mous coritumelies, and all the unutterable abomina- 


tions of the furies of hell, in the abuſed ſhape of the 


vileſt of women. After they had been made to taſte, 
drop by drop, more than the bitterneſs of death, in 


the ſlow torture of a journey of twelve miles, pro- 


trated to ſix hours, they were, under a guard, com- 


| Poſed of thoſe very ſoldiers who had thus conducted 


them through this famous triumpli, lodged in one of 
the old palaces of Paris, now converted into a Baſtile | 
for kings. 4 

Is this a triumph to be conſecrated at altars? t be 
eommemorated with grateful thankſgiving? to be 
offered to the divine humanity with fervent prayer 
and enthuſiaſtick ejaculation? — Theſe Theban and 
Thracian Otgies, acted in France, and applauded 
only in the Old Jewry, I aſſure you, kindle prophetic 
enthuſiaſm in the ininds but of very few people in thts 
kingdom ; although a ſaint and apoſtle, who may 
have revelations of his own, and who has ſo completely 
vanquiſhed all the mean ſuperſtitions of the heart, 
may incline to think it pious and decorous to compare 
it with the entrance into the world of the Prince of 
Peace, proclaimed in an holy temple by a venerable 
fage, and not long beſore not worſe announced by 
the voice of "angel to the quiet innocence of ſhep- 


At 
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At firſt J was at a loſs to account for this fit of un- 
guarded tranſport. I knew, indeed, that the ſuffer- 
ings of monarchs make a detictous repaſt to ſome ſort 
of palates. There were reffections which might ſerve 
to keep this appetite within ſome bounds of tempe- 
tance. But when J took one circumſtance into my 
conſideration, I was obliged to confeſs, that much 
allowance ought to be tnade for the Society, and that 
the temptation was too ſtrong for common diſcretion , 
I mean, the circumſtance of the Io Pæan of the tri- 
umph, the animating cry which called * for all the 
„ BISHOPS to be hanged on the -lamp-poſts*,” 
might well have brought forth a burft ef enthuſiaſm 
on the. foreſeen conſequences of this happy day. I 
allow to ſo much enthuſiaſm ſome. little deviation 
from prudence. I allow this prophet to break forth 
into hymns of joy and thanksgiving on an event which 
appears like the precurſor of the Millenium, and the 
projected fifth monarchy, in the deſtruction of all 
church eſtabliſhments. There was, however (as in 
all human affairs there is) in the midſt of this joy 
ſomething to exercife the patience of theſe worthy 
gentlemen, and to try the long ſuffering of their 
faith. The actual murder of he king and queen, 
and their child, was wanting to the other auſpicious 
eircumſtances of this © beautiful day.” The actual 
murder of the biſhops, though called for by fo many 
holy ejaculations, was alſo wanting. A groupe of 
regicids and ſacrilegious ſlaughter, was indeed boldly 
ſketched, but it was only ſketched. It unhappily 
was left unfiniſhed, in this great hiſtory-picce 
of the maſſacre of innocents. What hardy pencil 
of a great maſter, from the ſchool of the rights 
of men, will finiſh it, is to be ſeen hereafter. 
The age has not yet the compleat benefit of 
that. diffuſion of knowledge that has ur dermined 
. ſuperſtition 


Tous les Eveques a la lanterne. 


dans fa courſe, s' elanceroit avec plus de rapidite que jamais 
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ſuperſtition and error; and the king of France wants 
another object or two, to conſign to oblivion, in con- 
fideration of all the good which is to ariſe from his 
own ſufferings, and the . patriotic crimes of an en- 
lightened age“. ct VVV 
Although this work of our new light and know- 
ledge, did not gb to the length that in all probabi- 


| ity it was intended it ſhould be carried; yet I muſt 
think, that ſuch treatment of any human creatures 


muſt be ſhocking to any but thoſe whd are made 


for accompliſhing revolutions. But I cannot ſtop 


here. Influenced by the inborn feelings of my na- 


* 


ture, and not being illuminated by a ſingle ray of 


this new-ſprung modern light; I confeſs to you, Sir, 


pr 

that the exalted rank of the perſons ſuffering, and 

particularly the ſex, the beauty, and the amia- 

- ble 

. ® Tris proper here to refer to a letter written upon this ſubject 

by an eye-witneſs. That eye - witneſs was one of the moſt honeſt, 
intelligent, and eloquent members of the national aſſembly, one o 
the moſt active and zealous reformers of the ſtate. He was obliged 
to fecede from the aſſembly; and he afterwards became a volun- 


 Lary exile, on «count of the horrors of this pious triumph, and the 
diſpoſitions of men, Who, profiting of crimes, if not cauſing them, 
Have taken the lead in public affairs. | 


EXTRACT of M. de Lally Tollendal'sSzcond Letter to a Friend. 

* Parlons du parti que j'ai pris; il eſt bien juſtiſiè dans ma con- 
fcience.— Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette aſſembiee plus oupa ble 
encore, ne meritoient que je ine juſtifie; mais j'ai £ cœur que vous, 
et les perſonnes qui penſent comme vous, ne me condamneũt pas.— 
Ma fants, je vous jure, me rendoit ines fonckions impoſſibles; mais 
me me en les mettant de cotẽ il a etẽ au- deſſus de mes forces de ſup- 
porter plus long- tems Phorreur que me cauſoit ce ſang.— ces tètes, 
—cette reine preſyue egorgte.— ce roi,—amene eſclave, - entrant 4 
Paris, au milieu de ſes affaſſins, et precede des tetes de ſes malhe- 


ureux gardes. Ces perſides janniſfaires, ces aſſaſſins, ces femmes 


Eannibales, ce cri de, TOUS LES EVEQUES A LA LANTER- 
NE, dans le moment ou le roi entre fa capitale avec deux eveques de 
fon conſeil dans fa voiture. Un coup de fufil, que j'ai vu tirer dans un 


dies carofſes de la reine. M. Bailley appellant cela wn beau jour. L'aſſem- 
Dièe ayant declare froidement le matin, qu'il netoit pas de fa dignite 
_ Caller toute entiere environner le roi. M. Mirabeau diſant impunement 


Cans cette aſſemblee, que le vaiſſeau de Vetat, loins d'etre arrete ' 


vers 
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ble qualities of the deſcendant of fo. many kings 
and emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, 
inſenſible only through infancy and innocence of the 
cruel outrages to Which- their paxents were expoſed, 
inſtead of being a ſubje& of exultation, adds not a 
— to my ſenſibility on that moſt melancholy ocz 
caſion. . „ ae Þ Fees 4 | 
1 hear that the auguſt perſon, who was the prin- 
cipal object of our preacher's triumph, though he 
ſupported himſelf, felt much on that ſhameful occa- 
lion. As a man, it became him to feel for his 
wife and his children, and the faithful guards of his 
perſon, that were maſſaered in eold blood about him; 
as a prince, it became him to feel for the ſtrange 
and frightful transformation of his civilized ſubjects; 


vers ſa r&gEneration. M. Barnave, fiant avec lui, quand des flots 
de ſang couloient autour de nous. Le vertueux Mounier* echappant 
par miracle 2 vingt aſſaſſins, qui avoient voulu faire de ſa tete un tro- 
phee de plus, ff 4 OTIS IE ns 

% Voila ce qui me fitjurer de he plus mettre le pied dans tette ca- 
verne  Antropophages [the national aſſembly] od je n'avois plus de 
force d' elever la voix, ou depuis ſix ſemaines je l' avois elevèe en vain. 
Moi, Mounier, et tous les honnetes gens, ont le dernier effort à faire 
pour le bien étoit d'en ſortir. Aucune idèe de crainte ne $'eſt appro- 
Thee de moi. Je rougitois de m'en defendre. J'ayois encore rect ſur 
la route de la part de ce petiple, moins coupable que ceux qui Pont 
enivre de fureur, des acclamations, et des applatdiſſements; dont 
d'autres auroient Ete flattes, et qui m'ont fait fremir. C'eſt a Vindig- 
nation, c'eſt & horreur, c'eſt aux convulſions pbyſiques, que le ſeul 
aſpeQ du ſang me fait ae que Jai cede, On brave une ſeule 
mort; on la brave pluſieurs fois, quand elle peut ètre utile. Mais 
aucune puiſſance ſous le Ciel, mais aucune opinion publique ou pri- 
vee n' ont le droit de me condamner à ſoufftir inutilement mille ſuppli- 
Ces par minute, et & perir de deſeſpoir, de rage, au milieu des triom- 
pbes, du crime que je n'ai pu afrèter. Ils mè proſeriront, ils confiſ- 
queront mes biens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les verrai plus. 
-—Voila ma juſtification, Vous pourez la lire, Ia montrer, la laiſſer 
copier ; tant pis pour ceux qui ne la comprendront pas; ce ne fera 

alors moi qui auroit eu tort de la leur donner.“ 3 | 
This military man had not fo good nerves as the peaceable ger - 
tleman of the Old Je wry. See Monſ. Mounier's narrative of theſe 
tranſactions; a man alſo of honour and virtue, and talents, and 
therefore a fugitive, | DONS | 5 

* N. B. Mr. Mounier was then ſpeaker of the national aſſembly. He hat 
ace deen obliged to live in exile, — one of the firmeſt aſſertors of liberty. 


Vol. III. if 
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and to be more prieved for them, than ſolicitous for 
himſelf. - It derogates little from his fortitude, While 
it adds infinitely fo the honour of his humanity. I am 
very ſorry to ſay it, very ſorry indeed, that ſuch per- 
ſonages are in a fituation in which it is not unbecoming 
in us to praiſe the virtues of the great. 
I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, the 
ether object of the triumph, has borne that day (one is 
initereſted that beings made for ſuffering ſhould ſuffer 
well) and that ſhe bears all the ſacceeding days, that 
ſhe bears the- impriſonment of her huſpand, and her 
own captivity, and the exile of her friends, and the in- 
fulting adulation of addreſses, and the whole weight 
of her accumulated wrongs, with a ſerene- patience, 
in a manner ſuited to her rank and race, and becoming, 
the offspring of a ſovereign diſtinguiſhed for her piety 
and her courage; that like her ſhe has loſty ſentiments; 
that ſhe feels with the dignity of a Roman matron; that 


in the laſt extremity ſhe will ſave herſelf from the laſt 


diſgrace, and that if ſhe muſt fall, ſhe will fall by no ig- 
%% ᷣ ͤ ᷣ b ¹1¹ ¹ww do an rein g0r.: 
It is now fixtcen or ſeventeen years ſince I faw the 
queen of France, then the dauphineſs at Verſailles ; 
and ſurely never hghted on this orb, which ſhe, hardly 
feemed to touch, a more delightful viſion. I ſaw her 
juſt-above the horizon, decorating and cheering the ele- 
vated ſphere ſhe juſt began to move'in,—glittering like. 
the morning ſtar, full of life, and ſplendour,, and joy. 
Oh! what a revolution and what an heart mult i have, 
to contemplate without emotion that ele vation and that 
fall! Little did I dream when ſhe added titles of venera- 
tion to thoſe of enthuſiaſt ic, diſtant, reſpectful love, 


that ſhe ſhould ever be obliged to carry the ſharp 


antidote againſt diſgrace concealed in that boſom ; 
little did 1 dream that T ſhould haye lived to fee 
fuch. diſaſters. fallen upon her in a nation of gal- 
lant men, in a nation of men of honour _ 

is „ : t 
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of cavaliers. I Mought ten . thouſand ſwords mult 
have leaped from their ſcabbards to avenge even 4 
look that, threatened, her with imſult-—But the age of 
chivalry is gone. That of ſophiſters, œcbnomiſts, 


. 
+» ” 


and calculators, has ſucceeded , and the glory © 
urope is extinguiſhed fof ever. Never, never mote; 
ſhall we behold: that generous loyalty to rank and 
ſex, that proud ſubmiſſion, that dignified obedience, 
that ſubordination of the heart, which kept alive, 
even in. ſervitude itſelf; the ſpirit of an exalted free- 
dom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap de- 
fence of nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment and 
heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone, that ſenſibility 
of principle, that chaſtity of honour, which felt a 
ſtain like a wound, which inſpired courage whilſt it 
mitigated- ferocity, which ennbbled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itſelf loſt half its 


evil, by loſing all its groſſneſs: 


This mixed ſyſtem of opinion and ſentiment had 
its origin in the antient chivalry; and the principle, 
though varied in its appearance by the varying ſtate 
of human affairs; fubſiſted and influenced through a 
long ſucceſſion of generations, even to the time. we 
live in. If it ſhould ever be totally extinguiſhed, 


the loſs IE fear will be great. K is this which has 


given its character to modern Europe. It is this 
which has diſtinguiſhed it under all its forms of go- 
vErnment, and diſtinguiſhed it to its advantage, from 


the ſtates of Aſia, and poſſibly, from thoſe ſtates 


which flouriſhed in the moſt brilliant periods of the 
antique world, It was this, which, without con- 
founding ranks; had produced a noble equality, 
and handed it down through all the gradations 
of ſocial life. It was this opinion which miti- 
gated kings into eompanions, and raiſed private 
men to be fellows with kings. Without force, or 
oppoſition, it _ ſubdued the fierceneſs of pride and 


power; it obliged fovereigns to ſubmit to the ſoft 
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collar ef ſocial eſteem, compelled ſtern authority to 
ſubmit to elegance, and gave a domination vanquiſher 


of laws, to be ſubdued by manners. 


But now all is to be changed; All the pleaſing 
Außen, which made power gentle, and obedience 


liberal, which harmonized the different ſhades of lite, 


and which, by a bland aſſimilation, incorporated into 
politics the ſentiments which beautify and ſoften pri- 
vate ſociety, are to be diſſolved by this new con- 
quering empire of light and reaſon, All the decent 
drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the ſu- 


peradded ideas, furniſhed from the wardrobe of a 


moral imagination, which the heart owns, and the 
underſtanding ratifies, as neceſſary to cover the de- 
fects of our naked ſhivering nature, and fo raiſe it to 
dignity in our own eſtimation, are to be exploded as as 
a ridiculous, abſurd, and antiquated faſhion. . 

On this ſcheme of things, a king is but a mam, 4 
queen is but a woman; a woman t but an animal; 
and an animal not of the higheſt order. All. homage 
paid fo the fex in general as ſuch, and without diſ- 
tinct views, is to be regarded as romance and folly. 
Regicide, and parricide, and ſacrtlege, are but fic- 
tions of ſuperſtition, corrupting juriſprudence by 
deſtroying tts ſimplicity. The murder of à king, or 


a queen, or a biſhop, or a father, are only common 


homicide ; and if the people are by any chance, or 
in any way gainers by tt, a ſort of homicide muclr 
the moſt pardonable, and into which we ought not 
to make too ſevere a ſcrutiny. | 

On the ſcheme of this barbarous philoſophy, which 


is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy under- 


ſtandings, and which is as void of ſolid wiſdom; 
as it is deſtitute of all taſte and elegance, laws 
are to be ſupported only by their own terrors, 
and by the concern, which each individual may, find 
in them, from his own private ſpeculations, or can 
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ſpare to them from his own private intereſts. In the 
groves of their academy, at the end of every viſto 
you ſee nothing but the gallows. Nothing is left 
which engages the affections on the part of the com- 
monwealth, - On the principles of this mechanic phi- 
lyſophy, our inſtitutions can never be embodied, if I 
may ule the expreſſion, in perſons; ſo as to create in 
us love, veneration, admiration, or attachment, 
Hut that ſort of reaſon which baniſhes the affections is 
incapable of filling their plaee. Theſe public affec- 
tions, combined: with manners, are required ſome- 
times as ſupplements, ſometimes as correcti ves, always 
as aids to law. The precept given by a wiſe — 
as well as a great critic, for the conſtruXion of poem 

is equally true as to ſtates. | Non fatis eff pulchra TA 
poemata, dulcia ſunto. There ought to be a ſyſtem of 
manners in every nation which a well-formed mind 
would be diſpoſed to reliſh. To make us love our 
country, out country ought to be lovely. 

But power, of ſome kind or other, will ſurvive 
the ſhock in which manners and opinions periſh; and 
it will find other, and worſe means far its ſupport. 
The uſurpation which, in order to ſubvert antient 
inſtitutions, has deffroyed antient principles, will 

hold power hy arts ſimilar to thoſe by which it has 
acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalrous 
ſpirit of fealty, which, by freeing kings from fear, 
freed bath kings and ſubjects from the precautions of 
tyranny, ſhall be extinct in the minds af men, plots 
and aſſaſſinations will be anticipated by preventive 
murder and preventive confiſcation, and that long 
roll of grim and bloody maxims, which form the po 
litical code of all power, not ſtanding on its own 
honour, and the hanour of thoſe who are to obey it, 
Kings will be tyrants from policy when ſubjects are 
ſebels from principle. 
When antient qpinions and rules of life are taken 
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away, the loſs cannot poſſibly be eſtimated. From 
that moment we have no compaſs to govern us ; nor 
Y can we know diſtinctly to what port we ſteer. Eu; 
rope undoubtedly, taken in a maſs, was in a flouriſh- 
ing condition the day on which your revolution was 
compleated. How much of that | preſperous' ſtate 
Vas owing to the ſpirit of our old manners and opini- 
ons is not eaſy to ſay; but as ſuch cauſes cannot be 
indifferent in their operation, we muſt preſume, that, 
on the whole, their operation was beneficial. 

We are but top apt to conſider things ig the ſtate in 
which we find them, without ſufficiently adverting ta 
the cauſes by whlch they have been produced, and 
poſſibly may be upheld. Nothing is more certain, 
than that our mannets, our civilization, and all the 

good things which are connected with manners, and 
with civilization, have, in this European world of 
ours, depended for ages upon two principles; and 
were indeed the reſult of beth combined; I mean the 
pirit of a gentleman, and the ſpirit of religion. 
The nobility and the clergy, the one by profeſfion, 
{the other by patronage, kept learning in exiſtence, 
even in the midſt of arms and cpnfuſions, and whilſt 
governments wete rather in their cauſes than formed, 
Learning paid back what it received to nobility and 
to prieſthood; apd paid it with uſury, by enlarging 
their ideas, and by furniſhing their minds. Happy 
if they had all continued to know their indiſfoluble 
union, and their proper place] Happy if learning, 
not debauched by ambition, had been ſatisfied to 
continue the inſtructor, and not aſpired to be 
the maſter! Along with its natural protectors 
and guardians, learning will be caſt into the mire, 
and trodden down under the hoofs of a Finiſh mul- 
titude. 
3, as 1 ſuſpect, modern letters owe more than 
they are always willing to own to antient man- 
ners, ſo do other intereſts which we value full as 


much | 
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much as they are worth. Even commerce, and trade, 
and manufacture, the gods of our ceconomical politi- 
cians, are | themſelves perhaps but creatures; are 
themſelves but effects, which, as firſt cauſes, we 
chooſe to worſhip, They certainly grew- under the 
ſame ſhade in which learning flouriſhed.” They too 
may decay with their natural protecting prineiples. 
W in you, for the preſent at leaſt, — all threaten 
to diſappear together. Where trade and manufac- 
tures are wanting to a people, and the ſpirit of nobi- 
lity and * wn remains, ſentiment ſupplies, and not 
always 1 place; but if commeree 
and * arts be loſt in an experiment to tr 
how) well a ſtate may Rand without theſe. oll fun- 
damental principles, what fort of a thing muſt che 
a nation of groſs, ſtupid, ferecieus, and at the 
ſame time, poor and ordid barbarians, deſti- 
tute of religion, honour, or manly pride, poſſeſ- 
ine ee at peelent, and bapg for nothing wed 
by ter 15 
IJ wiſh you may not be going Faſt; and hap tho 
ſhorteſt cut, to that horrible _ diſguſtfu] — 
Already there appears 3 poverty of conception, a 
coarſeneſs and vulgarity. in all the proceedings of 
the aſſembly and of all their inſtructors. Their 
liberty is not liberal. Their ſcience is preſump- 
_ i ignorance. Their humanit * is ſavage and 
rutal. | 
It is not clear, whether in Eeglandu we * thaſs 
grand and decorous principles, and manners, of 
which confiderah]e traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you took them from us. But to vou, 
J think, we trace them beſt, You ſeem to me 
to be—genſis incunabula noſtræ. France has always 
more or leſs infſuenced manners in England; and 
when your fountain is choaked up and polluted, 
the ſtream will not run long, or not run clear 
with us, or perhaps with any nation. This 3 
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alt Europe, in my opinion, but too cloſe and con- 
nected a concern in what is done in France. Ex- 
cuſe me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long on the 
atrocious ſpectacle of the ſixth of October 1789, or 
have given too much ſcope to the reflections which 
have ariſen in my mind on occaſion of the moſt im- 
portant of*all revolutions, which may be dated from 
that day, I mean a revolution in ſentiments, man- 
ners, and moral opinions. As things now ſtand, 
with every thing reſpectable deſtroyed without us, 
and an attempt to deſtroy within us every principle 
of reſpect, one is almoſt forced to apologize for har- 
Þouring the common feelings of men. 

Why do! feel fo differently from the Reverend 
Dr. Price, and thoſe of his lay flock, who will chooſe 
to adopt the ſentiments of his diſcourſe ?—PFor this 
plain reaſon—becauſe it is natural I ſhould; becauſe 
we are ſo made as to be affected at ſuch ſpeCtacles 
with melancholy ſentiments ypon the unſtable con- 
dition of mortal proſperity, and the tremendous un- 
certainty of human greatneſs; becauſe in thoſe natu- 
ral feelings we learn great leſſons; becauſe in events 
like theſe our paſſions inſtru our reaſon ; becauſe 
when kings are hurl'd from their thrones by the Su- 


preme Director of this great drama, and become the 


objects of inſult to the baſe, and of pity to the good, 
we behold ſuch diſaſters in the moral, as we ſhould 
behold a miracle in the phyſical order of things. 
We are alarmed into reflection; our minds (as it 
has long ſince been obſerved) are purified by terror 
and pity; our weak unthinking pride is humbled, 
under the diſpenſations of a myſterious wiſdom.— 
Some tears might be drawn from me, if ſuch a ſpec- 
tacle were exhibited. on the ſtage. I ſhould be tru- 
ly aſhamed of finding in myſe!f that ſuperficial, thea- 
tric ſenſe of painted diſtreſs, whilſt I could exult 
pver it in real life. With ſuch a perverted mind, : 
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could never venture to ſhew my face at a tragedy, 
People would think the tears that Garrick formerly, 
or that Siddons not long ſince, have extorted from 
me, were the tears of hypocriſy ; I ſhould know them 
to be the tears of folly. Fs f 

Indeed the theatre is a better ſchool - of moral ſenti- 
ments than churches, where the feelings of humanity 
are thus outraged. Poets, who have to deal with an 
audience not yet graduated in the ſchool of the rights 
of men, and who muſt apply themſelves to the moral 
conſtitution of the heart, would not dare to produce 
ſuch a triumph as a matter of exultation. There, 
where men follow their natural impulſes, they would 
not bear the odious mhxims of a Machiavelian po- 
licy, whether applied to the attainment of monarchi- 
cal or democratic tyranny, They would reject them 
on the modern, as they once did on the antient ſtage, 
where they could not bear even the hypathetical 
propoſition of ſuch wickedneſs in the mouth of a 
perſonated tyrant, though ſuitable to the character he 
ſuſtained, No theatric audience in Athens would 
bear what has been borne, in the midſt of the real 
tragedy of this triumphal day; a principal actor 
weighing, as it were in ſcales hung in a ſhop of hor- 
rors, — ſo much actual crime againſt ſo much con- 
tingent advantage, —and after putting in and out 
weights, declaring that the balance was on the ſide 
of the advantages. They would not bear to ſee 
the crimes of new democracy poſted as in a ledget 
againſt the crimes of old deſpotiſm, and the book- 
keepers of politics finding democracy ſtill in debt, but 
by no means unable or unwilling to pay the balance. 
In the theatre, the firſt intuitive glance, without 
any elaborate proceſs of reaſoning, would ſhew, 
that this method of political computation, would 
juſtify every extent of crime. They would ſee, 
that on theſe principles, even where the very worlt 
acts were not perpetrated, it was owing rather ” 
: 1 e e | the 
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the fortune of the conſpirators than to their parſi- 
mony in the expenditure of treachery and blood. 
They would ſoon ſee, that criminal means once tole- 
rated are ſoon preferred. They preſent a ſhorter cut 


to the object than through the highway of the moral 


virtues. Juſtifying perfidy and murder for public 
benefit, public benefit would ſoon become the pretext, 
and perfidy and murder the end; until rapacity, ma- 


| lice, revenge, and fear more dreadful than revenge, 


could fatiate their inſatiable appetites, Such muſt be 
the conſequences of loſing in the ſplendour of theſe 
triumphs of the rights of men, all auge! ſenſe of 
wrong and right. 

But the Reverend Paſtor exults in this * leading 
« 1n triumph,” becauſe truly Louis XVIth was © an 
# arbitrary monarch;” that is, in other words, nei- 
ther more nor leſs, than becauſe he was Louis the 
X VIth, and becauſe he had the misfortune to be born 
king of France, with the prerogatives of which, a 
long line of anceſtors, and a long acquieſcence of the 
people, without any act of his, had put him in 


poſſeſſion, A misfortune it has indeed turned out to 


him, that he was born king of France. But misfortune 
is not crime, nor is indiſcretion always the greateft 
it. I ſhall never think that a prince, the acts of 
whoſe whole reign were a ſeries of conceſſions to his 
ſubjects, who was willing to relax his authority, to 
remit his prerogatives, to call his people to a ſhare 
of freedom, not known, perhaps not defired by 
their anceſtors; ſuch a prince, though he ſhould 
be ſubject to tie common frailties attached to men 
and to princes, though he ſhould have once thought 
it neceſſary to provide force againſt the deſperate 
deſigns manifeſtly carrying on againſt his perſon, 
and the remnants of his authority; though all this 
ſhould be taken into conſidergtion, I ſhall be led 
with great difficulty to think he deſerves the cruel 
and inlulting triumph « oo Paris, and of Dr. Price. 1 
tremble 
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tremble for the cauſe of liberty, from ſuch an exam- 
ple to kings. I tremble for the cauſe of humanity, 

in the unpuniſhed outrages of the moſt wicked of 
mankind. But there are ſome people of that low and 
degenerate faſhion of mind, that they look up with 
a ſort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, 
who know to keep firm in their ſeat, to hold a ſtrict 
hand over their ſubjects, to aſſert their prerogative, 
and by the awakened vigilance of a ſevere doſpotiſm, 
to guard againſt the very firſt approaches of freedom, : 
Againſt ſuch as theſe they never' elevate their voice. 
Deſerters from principle, liſted 'with fortune, they 
never fee any good in ſuffering virtue, nor any crime 
in proſperous uſurpation. 

If it could have been made clear to me, that the 
king and queen of France ithoſe I mean who were 
ſuch before the triumph) were inexorable and cruel 
tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate ſcheme for 
maſſacring the national aſſembly (I think I have ſeen 
ſomething like the latter inſinuated in certain publi- 
cations) I ſhould think their captivity juſt. If this be 
true, much more ought to have been done, but 
done, in my opinion, in another manner. The 
| puh ment of real tyrants is a noble and awful act 
of juſtice; and it has with truth been ſaid to be con- 
ſolatoty to the human mind. But if I were to puniſh 
a wicked king, I ſhould regard the dignity ig aveng- 
ing the crime. | Juſtice is grave and decorous, and 
in its puniſhments rather ſeems to ſubmit to a neceſ- 
ſity, than to make a choice. Had Nero, or Agrip- 
pina, or Louis the Eleventh, or Charles the Ninth, 
been the ſubject; if Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
after the murder of Patkul, or his predeceſſor C! brit 
tina, after the murder of Monaldeſchi, had fallen into 
your hands, Sir, or into- mine, I am ſure our conduct 
would have been different. 

If the French king, or king of the French, (or by 
| Whatever name he 1 Is known! in the new vocabulary of 


your 
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-your conſtitution) has in his own perſon, and that of 
his queen, really deſerved theſe. unavowed but un- 
avenged murderous attempts, and thoſe ſubſequent 
indignities more cruel than murder, ſuch a perſon 
would ill deſerve even that ſubordinate executory 
truſt, which I underſtand is to be placed in him; 
nor is he fit to be called chief in a nation which he 
has outraged and oppreſſed. A worſe choice for ſuch 
an office in a new commonwealth, than that of a de- 
poſed tyrant, could not poſſibly be made. But to 
degrade and inſult a man as the worſt of criminals, 
and afterwards io truſt him in your hjgheſt concerns, 
as a faithful, honeſt, and zealous ſeryant, is not con- 
ſiſtent in reaſoning, nor prudent in policy, nor ſafe 
in practice, Thoſe who could make ſuch an ap- 
pointment muſt be guilty of a more flagrant breach 
of truſt than any they have yet committed againſt the 
people. As this is the only crime in which your 
leading politicians could haye acted ineonſiſtently, I 
conclude that there is no ſort of ground for theſe hor 
rid inſinuatjons. I think no better of all the other 
galumnies. | 
In England, we give no credit to them. We are 
generous enemies ; we are faithful allies, We ſpurn 
from us with diſguit and indignation the ſlanders of 
thoſe who bring us their anecdotes with the atteſta- 
tion of the flower de- luce on their ſhoulder, We 
have Lord George Gordon faſt in Newgate; and 
neither his being a public proſelyte to Judaiſm, nor 
his having, in his zeal againſt Catholig prieſts and 
all ſorts of eccleſiaſtics, raiſed a mob (excuſe. the 
term, it is ll in uſe here) which pulled down all 
cur priſons, have preſerved to him a liberty, of which 
he did not render himſelf worthy by a virtuous uſe of 
it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted the 
manſion. We have priſons almoſt as ſtrong as the 
Baſtile, for thaſe who dare to libel tie queens of France. 
In this ſpiritual retreat, let the noble libeller 
| remain 
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temain. Let him there meditate on his Thalmud, 
until he learns a conduct more becoming his birth 
and parts, and not fo diſgraceful to the antient reli- 
gion to which he has become a proſelyte; or until 
ſome perſons from your ſide of the water, to pleaſe 
your new Hebrew brethren, ſhall ranſom him. He 
may then be enabled to purchaſe, with the old hoards 
of the ſynagogue, and a very ſmall poundage, on the 
long compound intereſt of the thirty pieces of ſilver 
(Dr. Price has ſhewn us what miracles compound 
intereſt will perform in 1990 years) the lands which 
are lately diſcovered to have been uſurped by the 
Gallican church, Send us your popiſh Atehbiſhop 
of Paris, and we will ſend you our proteſtant Rab- 
bin. We ſhall treat the perſon you fend us in ex- 
change like a gentleman and an honeſt man, as he 
is; but pray let him bring with him the fund of 
his hoſpitality, bounty, and charity; and, depend 
upon it, we ſhall never confiſcate a ſhilling of that 
honourable and pious fund, nor think of enriching; 
the treafury with the ſpoils of the poor-box. 
To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, I think the 
honour of our nation to be ſomewhat concerned in 
the diſclaimer of the proceedings of this ſociety of 
the Old Jewry and the London Tavern, I have no 
man's proxy. I ſpeak only from myſelf; wlien I 
diſclaim, as I do with all poſſible earneſtneſs, all 
communion with the actors in that triumph, or witlt 
the admirers of it. When 1 aſſert any thing elſe, 
as concerning the people of England, I fpeak from 
obſervation not from authority; but J ſpeak from 
the experience I have had in a pretty extenſive and 
mixed communication with the inhabitants of this 
kingdom, of all deſcriptions and ranks, and after a 
courfe of attentive obſervation, begun early in life, 
and continued for near forty years. I have often been 
aſtoniſhed, conſidering that we are divided from you 
but by a ſlender dyke of about twenty-four miles, 2 
| | Mons that 
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that the mutual intercourſe between the two cout? 
tries has lately been very great, to find how little you 
ſeem to know of us. I ſuſpect that this is owing to 
your forming a judgment of this nation from certain 
publications, which do, very erroneouſly, if they do 
at all, repreſent the opimons and diſpoſitions gene- 
rally prevalent in England. The vanity, reſtleſſ- 
neſs, petulance, and ſpirit of intrigue of ſeveral petty 
cabals, who attempt to hide their total want of con- 
fequence in buftle and noiſe, and puffing, and mutual 
quotation of each other, makes you imagine that 
our contemptuous neglect of their abilities s a mark 
of general acquieſcence in their opinions. No ſuch 
if thing, 1 aſſure you. Becauſe half a dozen greſ- 
hoppers under a fern make the field ring with their 
importunate chink, whilſt thouſands. of great cattle, 
repoſed beneath the ſhadow of the Britiſh oak, chew 
the cud and are ſilent, pray do not imagine, that 
thoſe who rliake the noife are the only inhabitants of 
the field; that of Courſe, they are many in number; 
or that, after all, they are other than the little 
ſhrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and trou- 
bleſome inſects of the hour. TH 
I almoſt venture to affirm, that not one in a hun- 
dred aniongſt us participates in the © triumph” of the 
tevolution ſociety. If the king and queen of France, 
and their children, were to fall into our hands by the 
chance of war, in the moſt acritnonious of all hoſti- 
lities (I deprecate ſuch an event, I deprecate ſuch 
hoſtility) they would be treated with another ſort of 
triumphal entry into London. We formerly have 
had a king of France in that fituation ; you have 
read how he was treated by the victor in the field; 
and in what manner he was afterwards received in Eng- 
land. Four hundred years have gone over us; but 
I beheve we are not materially changed ſince that 
period. Thanks to our ſullen reſiſtance to innova- 
tion, thanks to the cold ſhuggithneſs of our national 
| | | | character, 
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character, we ſtill bear the ſtamp of our ſorefathers 
We have not (as I conceive) loſt the generoſity 4nd 


dignity of thinking of the fourteenth centuty ; nor 


as yet have we ſubtilized ourfelves into ſavages. 
We are not the converts of Rouſſeau ; we are not the 
_ diſciples of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no pro. 
greſs amongſt us. Atheiſts are not our preachers; 
madmen are not our lawgivers. We know that we 
have made no diſcoveries, and we think that no dif- 
coveries are to be made, in morality; nor many in 


the great principles of government, nor in the ideas of 


liberty, which were underſtood long before we were 
born, altogether as well as they will be after the grave 
has heaped its mould upon our preſumption, and the 
filent tomb ſhall have impoſed its law on our pert lo- 
quacity. In England we have not yet been compleat- 


ly embowelled of our natural entrails; we ſtill feel 


within us, and we cherifh and cultivate, thoſe inbred 


ſentiments which are the faithful guardians, the active 


monitors of our duty, the true fupporters of all libe- 


ral and manly morals. We have not been drawn and 


truſſed, in order that we may be filled, like ſtuffed 
birds in a muſeum, with chaff and rags, and paltry 
blurred ſhreds of paper about the rights of man. 


We preſerve the whole of our feelings ſtill native and 


entire, unſophiſticated by pedantry and infidelity. 
We have real hearts of fleſh and blood beating in our 
boſoms. We fear God; we look up with awe to Kings; 
with affection to parliaments , with duty to magiſ- 
trates; with reverence to prieſts ; and with reſpect to 
nobility x. Why? Becauſe when ſuch ideas are 
| = brought 

| ® The Engliſh are, I conceive, miſrepreſented in a fetter publiſh- 
ed in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to be a diffenting 


miniſter - When writing to Dr. Price, of the fpirit which prevails at 


Paris, he ſays, ** The ſpirit of the people in this place has aboliſhed 
all the proud difiinfions which the king and nolles had uſurped in 
their minds; whether they talk of the king, the noble, or the prieſt, 


« their whole language is that of the moſt enlightened and liberal 


amongſt the Engliſh.” If this gentteman means to confine the terms en- 
lightened and liberal to one ſet of men in England, it may be true. is 
is not generally fo, w 
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brought before our minds, it is natural to be ſo af- 


fected; becauſed all other feelings are falſe and ſpu- 


rious, and tend to corrupt our minds, to vitiate our 
primary morals, to render us unfit for rational liber- 
ty; and by teaching us a ſervile, licentious, and abans 
doned infolence; to be our low ſport for a few holt- 
days, to make us perfectly fit for, and juſtly deſer- 
ping of ſlavery, through the whole courſe of our 
ives. | | | 

You fee, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am 


bold enough to confeſs, that we are generally men 


of untaught feelings; and that inſtead of caſting away 
all our old prejudices, we cheriſh them to a very con- 
ſiderable degree, and, to take more ſhame to ourſelves, 
we cheriſh them becauſe they are prejudices z and the 
Jonger they have laſted, and the more generally they 
have prevailed, the more we cheriſh them. We are 
afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own 
private ſtock of reaſon ; becauſe we ſufpect that this 


ſock in each man is ſmall, and that the individuals 


would do better to avail themſelves of the general 
bank and capital of nations, and of ages. Many of 
our men of ſpeculation, inſtead of exploding gene- 


ral prejudices, employ their ſagacity to diſcover the 


latent wiſdom which prevails in them. If they find 
What they ſeek, and they ſeldom fail, they 
think it more wiſe to continue the prejudice, 


with the reaſon involved, than to cait away the 


eoat of prejudice, and to leave nothing but the 
naked reaſon; becauſe prejudice, with its reaſon; 
has a motive to give action to that reaſon, and 
an affection which will give it permanence. Pre- 
judice is of ready application in the emergency; 


it previouſly engages the mind in a ſteady 


courſe of wifdom and virtue, and does not leave 
the man heſitating in the moment of deciſion, 
fceptical, puzzled, and unreſolved. Prejudice 
tenders a man's virtue his habit; and not 

a ſez 
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feries of unconnected acts. Through juſt prejudice, 
his duty becomes a part of his nature. 


Vour literary men, ahd your politicians, and fo 


do the whole clan of the enlightened among hy: eſ- 
ſentially differ in theſe points. They have no reſpect 


for the wiſdom of others: but they pay it off by a 
very full meaſure of confidence in their own. With 
them it is a ſufficient motive to deſtroy an old ſcheme 
of things, beeauſe it is an old one. As to the new, 
they are in no ſort of fear with regard to the dura- 
tion of a building run up in haſte; becauſe duration 


is no object to thoſe who think little or nothing has 


been done before their time, and who place all their 
hopes in diſcovery. They conceive, very ſyſtemati- 
cally, that all things which give perpetuity are miſ- 
chievous, and therefore they are at inexpiable war 
with all eſtabliſhments. They think that govern- 
ment may vary like modes of dreſs, and with as 
little ill effect. That there needs no principle of 
attachment, except a ſenſe of preſent conveniency, 
to any conſtitution of the ſtate. They always ſpeak 
as if they were of opinion that there is a ſingu- 
lar ſpecies of compact between them and their ma- 
giſtrates, which binds the magiſtrate, but which has 
nothing reciprocal in it, but that the majeſty of the 
people has a right to diſſolve it without any reaſon, 
but its will. Their attachment to their country it» 
ſelf, is only ſo far as it agrees with ſome of their 
fleeting projects; it begins and ends with that 
ſcheme of polity which falls in with their momen- 
tary opinion. | | 

Theſe doctrines, or rather ſentiments, ſeem preva- 
lent with your new ſtatemen. But they are wholly 


different from thoſe on which we have always ated 


in this country. | 

[ hear it is Getetimes given out in France, that what 
is doing among you is after the example of England. I 
beg leave to affirm, that ſcarcely any thing done with 
Vo. III. 1 vou 
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you has originated from the practice or the preva- 
lent opinions of this people, either in the act or in the 
ſpirit of the procerting. 5 Let me add, that we 
are as unwilling to leain theſe leſſons from France, 
as we are ſure that: we never taught them to that 
nation. The cabals here who take a ſort of ſhare 
in your tranſadions as yet conſiſt but of an hand- 
ful of people. If unfortunately by their intrigues, 
their fermons, their publications, and by a confi- 
dence derived from an expected union with the | 
counſels and forces of the French nation, they ſhould 1 
'draw conſiderable numbers into their faction, and in | 
conſequence ſhould ſeriouſly attempt any thing here 
in imitation of what has been done with you, the ? 
event, I dare venture to - propheſy, will be, that f 
with ſome trouble to their. country, they will ſoon 4 
accompliſh their own deſtruction. This people re- t 
fuſed to change their law in remote ages, from re- { 
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ſpe to the infallibility of popes; and they will V 
not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in the t 
dogmatiſm of philoſophers; though the former was V 
armed with the . anathema and cruſade, and though ki 
the latter ſhould act with the libel and the lamp- In 
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1 ©. Formerly your affairs were your own concern only, ter 

ik We felt for them as men; but we kept aloof from ou 
Ih them, becauſe we were not citizens of France. iſt 


But when we ſee the model held up to ourſelves, As 
we muſt feel as Engliſhmen, and feeling, we muſt | ha: 
provide as Engliſhmen. Your affairs, in ſpite of us, ine 
are made a part of our intereſt ; fo far at leaſt as to keep on. 
at a diſtance your panacea, or your plague. If it be a un 
panacea, we do not want it. We know the conſe- pic 
quences of unneceſſary phyſic. If it be a plague; || $10 
it is ſuch a plague, that the precautions of the moſt || the 
ſevere quarantine ought to be eſtabliſhed againſt it. a 
hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itſelf philoſo- I ſtar 
phic, receives the glory of many of the late proceodiogs, ; | wh 
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and that! their opinions and ſyſtems are the true 


actuating ſpirit of the whole of them. I have heard 
of nb party in England, literary or political; at any 
time, known by ſuch a deſcription. It is not with 
you compoſed of thoſe men, is it? whom the vul- 
gar, in theit blunt homely ſtyle, commonly call 
Atheiſts and Infidels? If it be, I admit that we too 
have had writers of that deſoription, who made ſome 


noiſe in their day. At preſent they repoſe ih... laſt - 
ing oblivion. Who, born within the laſt forty years, 
has read one word of Collins, and Toland; and 


Tindal; and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole 
race who called themſelves Freethinkers ? Who now 


reads Bolingbroke ? Who ever read him through? 


Aſk the bookſellers of London what is become of all 
theſe lights of the world. In as few years their few 
ſucceflors will go to the family vault of © all the Ca- 


pulets.“ Bnt whatever they were, or are, with us, 


they were and ate wholly unconnected individuals. 
With us they kept the common nature of their 
kind, and were not gregarious. They never acted 
in corps, nor were known as a faction in the ſtate, 
nor pre ſumed to influence, in that name or charac- 
ter, or for the purpoſes of ſuch a faction, on any of 
our public concerns. Whether they ought ſo to ex- 
iſt, and ſo be permitted to act, is another queſtion. 
As ſuch cabals have not exiſted in England, ſo neither 
has the ſpirit of them had any influence in eſtabliſh- 
ing the original frame of our conſtitution, or in any 
one of the ſeveral reparations and improvernents it has 
undergone. The whole has been done under the auſ- 
pices, and is confirmed by the ſanctions of reli- 
gion and. piety. The whole has enianated from 


the ſimplicity -- of our national character, and from 


a ſort of native plainneſs and directneſs of under- 
ſtanding, which for a long time characterized thoſe men 
who have ſucceſſively ys authority amongſt 
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us. This diſpoſition ſtill remains, at leaſt in the 
great body of the people. „ 
We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, 


hat religion is the. baſis of civil ſociety; and the 
ource of all good and of all comfort . In England 

.. we are ſo conviced of this, that there is no ruſt of 
ſuperſtition, with which the accumulated abſurdity of 
the human mind might have cruſted it over in the : 
| courſe of ages, that ninety-nine in an hundred of the 
people of England would not prefer to imptety. We . 
hall never be ſuch fools as to call in an enemy to 
the ſubſtance of any ſyſtem to remove its corrup- « 
tions, to ſupply its defects, or to perfect its conſtruc- 10 
tion. If our religious tenets ſnould ever want a fur- F 
ther elucidation, we fhall not call on atheiſm to ex- { 


plain them. We ſhall not light up our temple from 
that unhallowed fire. It will be illuminated with b 
other lights. It will be perfumed with other incenfe, 
than the infectious ſtuff which is imported by the 
ſmugglers of adulterated metaphyfics. If our eccle- W 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ſhould want a reviſion, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, public or private, that we f 
hall employ for the audit, or receipt, or appli- 
cation of its, conſecrated revenue.—Violently con- pl 
demning neither the Greek nor the Armenian, nor, 


| | A an 
fince heats are ſubſided, the Roman ſyſtem of relig- . 
on, we prefer the Proteſtant ; not becauſe we think W ar 
it has leſs of the Chriſtian religion in it, but be- ef 
caule, in our judgment, it has more. We are pro- en 
teſtants, not ſrom indifference but from zeal. th 
Sit igitur hoe ab initio perſuaſum civibus, dominos efſe om- hi 
rium rerun ac moderatores, deos ; eaque, quæ gerantur, eorum th. 
geri vi, ditione, ac numine ; eofdemque optime de genere homi- be 
num mere1i ; et qualis quiſque fit, quid agat, quid in ſe admit- We 
tat, qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones intueri: piorum et im- 8 
piorum habere rationem. His enim rebus imbutz mentes had c . 
ſave abhotrebunt ab utili et a vera ſententia, Cic de Legibus, ac 
= | MPs rs am 
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We know, and it is our pride to know, that man 
is by his conſtitution a religious animal; that atheiſm' 
is againſt, not only our reaſon but our inſtincts; an 
that it cannot prevail long. But if, in the moment 
of riot, and in a drunken delirium from the hot ſpirit | p 
drawn out of the alembick of hell, which in France 
is now ſo furiouſly. boiling, we ſhould uncover our 
nakedneſs by throwing off that Chriſtian religion 


which has hitherto been our boaſt and comfort, and 


one great ſource of civilization amongſt us, and 
among many other nations, we are apprehenſive (be- 
ing well aware that the mind will not endure a void) 
that ſome uncouth, pernicious, and degrading ſuper- 5 
ſtition, might take place of it. . 
For that reaſon, before we take from our eſts- | 
bliſhment. the natural human means of eſtimation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and 
in doing it have incurred the penalties -you well de- 
ſerve to ſuffer, we deſire that ſome other may be 
preſented to us in the place of it. We ſhall then 
form our judgment. 

On theſe ideas, inſtead of quarrelling with eſta- 
bliſnments, as ſome do, who have made a philoſophy 
and a religion of their hoſtility to ſuch inſtitutions, 
we cleave cloſely to them. We are reſolved to keep 
an eſtabliſhed church, an eſtabliſhed monarchy, an 
eſtabliſhed ariſtocracy, and an eſtabliſhed democracy, 
each in the degree it exiſts, and in no greater. I 
ſhall] ſhew you preſently how much of each of theſe | 
we poſleſs. 

It has been the misfortune (not as theſe gentlemen 
think it, the glory) of this age, that every thing is to 
be diſcuſſed, as if the conſtitution of our country 
were to be always a ſubject rather of altercation than 
enjoyment. For this reaſon, as well as for the ſatis- 
faction of thoſe among you (if any ſuch you have 
among you) who may wiſh to profit of examples, 
venture to trouble di with a few thoughts 

upon 
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upon each of theſe eſtabliſhments. . I do not think they 
were unwiſe in antient Rome, who, when they wiſhed 
to neu- model their laws, ſent commiſſioners to examine 
the beſt conſtituted:republics within their teach. 

rſt, - I beg leave. to ſpeak of our church eſta- 
bliſhment, which is the firſt of our prejudices, not 
a prejudice deſtitute. of reaſon, but inyolving in it 
profound and extenſive wiſdom. I ſpeak of it firſt. 
It is firſt, and laſt, and midſt in our minds. For, 
taking ground on that religious ſyſtem, of which 
we abe now in poſſeſſion, we continue to act on the 
early received, and uniformly continued ſenſe of 
mankind. That ſenſe not only, like a wiſe archi- 
tect, hath built up the auguſt fabric of ſtates, but 
like a proyident proprietor, to preſerve the ſtructure 
from prophanation and ruin, as a ſacred temple, 
purged from all the impurities of fraud, and violence, 
and injuſtice, and tyranny, hath ſolemnly and for 
ever conſecrated the commonwealth, and all that 
officiate in it. This conſecration is made, that all 
who adminiſter i in the government of men, in which 
they ſtand in the perſon of God himfelf, ſhould have 
high and worthy notions of thejr function and deſti- 
nation; that their hope ſhould be full of immortality ; 
that they ſhould not leok to the paltry pelf of the 
moment, por to the temporary and tranſient praiſe 
of the vulgar, but to a ſolid, permanent exiſtence, 
In the permanent part of their nature, and to a per- 
manent fame and glory, in the example they leave 
as a rich inheritance to the world. 

Such ſublime principles ought to be infuſed into 
perſons of exalted ſituations; and religious eſtabliſh- 
ments provided, that may continually revive and 
enforce them. Every ſort of moral, every ſort of civil, 
every ſort of politic inſtitution, aiding the rational and 
natural ties that connect the human underſtanding 
and affections to the divine, are not more than 


neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, in order to build up that wonderful ſtruc- 5 
ture, Man; whoſe prerogative it 1s, to be in à great 
degree a creature of his own making; and who When 
made as he ought to be made, is deſtined to hold no 
trivial place in the creation. But whenever man 
is put over men, as the better nature ought ever 
10 preſide, in that caſe more particularly, he 
ſhould as nearly as poſſible be approximated to his 
patent ge ̃ 40-5 ns 
The conſecration of the ſtate, by a fate: relipigus - 5 
eſtabliſhment,” is neceſſary alſo to 'operate with an 
wholeſome awe upon free citizens; becauſe, in order 
to ſecure their freedom, they muſt enjoy ſome. de- 
terminate portion of power. To them therefore a 
religion connected with the ſtate, and with their duty 
towards it, becomes even more neceſſary than in fſuch 
ſocieties, where the people by the terms of their ſub- 
jection are confined to private ſentiments, and the 
management of their own family concerns. All per- 
ſons poſſeſſing any portion of power ought to be 
ſtrongly and aw fully impreſſed with an idea that the 
act in truſt; and that they are to account for their 
conduct in that truſt to the one great maſter, author 
and founder of ſociety. 3 „ 
This principle ought even to be more ſtrongly _ 
impreſſed upon the minds of thoſe who compoſe tlie 
collective ſovereignty than upon thoſe of ſingle prin- 
ces. Without inſtruments, | theſe princes can do 
nothing. Whoever uſes inſtruments, 'in finding 
helps, finds alſo impediments. Their power is _ 
therefore by no means compleat; nor are they ſafe 
in extreme abuſe. Such perſons, however elevated 
by flattery, arrogance, and ſelf-opinion, *muſt be 
ſenſible that, whether covered or not by poſitive 
law, in ſome way or other they are accountable * 
even here for the abuſe of their truſt, If they * 
are not cut off by a rebellion of their people, they 
may be ſtrangled by the very Janiſſaries kept for their 
F 5 2 
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ſecurity againſt all other rebellion. Thus we have 


ſeen the king of France ſold by his ſoldiers for an 
encreaſe of pay. But where popular authority is 


abſolute: and unreſtrained, the people have an infi- 


nitely greater, becauſe a far better founded confidence 


in their own power. They are themſelves, in a great 
meaſure, their own inſtruments. They are nearer to 
their objects. Beſides, they are leſs under feſponſi- 


| bility to one of the greateſt controlling powers on 


earth, the ſenſe of fame and eſtimation. The ſhare 
of infamy that is likely to fall to the lot of each 


individual in public acts, is ſmall indeed; the opera- 


tion of apinion being in the inverſe ratio to the num- 


ber of thoſe who abuſe power. Their own approba- 


tion of their own acts has to them the appearance of 
a public judgment in their favour. A perfect de- 
mocracy is therefore the moſt ſhameleſs thing in the 
world, As it is the moſt ſhameleſs, it is alſo the 
moſt fearleſs. No man apprehends in his perſon he 


can, be made ſubject to puniſhment. Certainly the 
people at large never ought : for as all puniſhments 
are for example towards the conſervation of the people 


at large, the people at large can never become the 
ſubject of puniſhment by any human hand f. It is 


therefore of infinite importance that they ſhould not, 


be ſuffered to imagine that their will, any more than 
that of kings, is the ſtandard of right and wrong. 
They ought to be perſuaded that they are full as 
little entitled, and far leſs qualified, with fafety to 
themſel yes, to uſe any arbitrary power whatſoever ; 
that therefore they are not, under a falſe ſhew of 
liberty, but, in truth, to exerciſe ap unnatural 
inverted domination, tyrannically to exact, from 
thoſe who officiate in the ſtate, not an entire de- 
yotion to their intereſt, which is their right, but 
an abject ſubmiſſion to their occaſional will; extin- 

auiſhing 


t Quicquid multis peccatur inultum. 


—— 
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moral principle, all ſenſe of dignity, all uſe of 
judgment, and all conſiſtency of character, whillt 
by the very ſame proceſs they give themſelves up 
a proper, a ſuitable, but a moſt contemptible prey 
to the ſervile ambition of Popular ſycophants or 
courtly flatterers. 


When the people have emptied themſelves of all the 


luſt of ſelfiſh will, which without religion it is utterly 
impoſſible they ever ſhould, when they are conſcious 


that they exerciſe, and exerciſe perhaps in an higher 
link of the order of delegation, the power, which 
to be legitimate muſt be according to. that eternal 
immutable law, in which will and reaſon are the 
ſame, they will be more careful how they place power 
in baſe and-incapable hands. In their nomination” to 
office, they will not appoint to the exerciſe of autho- 
rity, as to a pitiful job, but as to an holy ſunction; 
not aceording to their ſordid ſelfiſh intereſt, nor to 
their wanton caprice, nor to their arbitrary will; but 
they will confer that power (which any man may well 
tremble to give or to receive) on thoſe only, in whom 


they may diſcern that predominant proportion of 


acuve virtue and wiſdom, taken together and fitted 
to the charge, ſuch, as in the great and inevitable 
mixed maſs of human W and infirmities, 
is to be found. 

When they are habitually vie that no evil 
can be acceptable, either in the act or the per- 
miſſion, to him whoſe eſſence is good, they will be 
better able to extirpate out of the minds of all 
magiſtrates, civil, eccleſiaſtical, or military, any 
thing that bears the leaſt reſemblance to a proud and 
lawleſs domination. 

But one of the firſt and moſt leading princi- 
ples on which the commonwealth and the laws 
are conſecrated, is leſt the temporary poſſeſſors 
and life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have 
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guiſhing thereby, in all thoſe who ſerve them, all 
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received from their anceſtors, or of what is due to 
their poſterity, ſhould act as if they were the entire 
maſters; that they ſhould not think it amongſt . 
their rights to cut off the entail, or commit waſte on 
the inheritance, by deſtroying at their pleaſurę the 


134 
11 


whole original fabric of their ſociety ; hazarding to 


leave to thoſe who come after them, a ruin inſtead 
of an habitation—and teaching theſe ſucceſſors as 
little to reſpect their contrivances, as they had them- 
ſelves reſpected the inſtitutions of their forefathers. 
By this -unprincipled facility of changing the ſtate 


as often, and as much, and in as many ways as there 


are floating fancies or faſhions, the whole chain and 
continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. 
No one generation could link with the other. Men 
would become little better than the flies of a ſummer. 
And firſt of all the ſcience of juriſprudence, the 


pride of the human intellect, which, with all its de- 


fects, redundancies, and errors, is the collected 
reaſon of ages, combining the principles of original 
juſtice with the infinite variety of human concerns, 
as a heap of old exploded errors, would be no longer 
ſtudied. Perſonal ſelf-ſufficiency and arrogance (the 
certain attendants upon all thoſe who have never 


experienced à wiſdom greater than their own) would 


uſurp the tribunal. Of courſe, no certain laws, 
eſtabliſhing iiwariable grounds of hope and fear, 
would keep the actions of men in a certain courſe, 
or direct them to a certain end. Nothing ſtable in 
the modes of holding property, or exerciſing func- 
tion, could form a ſolid ground on which any parent 
could ſpeculate in the education of his offspring, 
or in a choice for their future eſtabliſhment in 
the world. No principles would be early worked 
into the habits. As ſoon as the moſt able inſtructor 
had completed his laborious courſe of inſtitution, 
inſtead of ſending forth his pupil, accompliſhed in a 

| | virtuous 
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1 4. 
virtuous diſcipline, fitted o procure kim attention. 
and reſpect, in his place in ſociety, he would find 
every thing alteredꝭ and that he had turned out a 
poor creature to the contempt and deriſion of the ? 
world, ignorant of the true grounds of eſtimation. * 
Who. would inſure a tender and delicate ſenſe af 
| honour to beat almoſt with the firſt pulſes” of the 
heart, when no man; could know what would be the 
teſt. of honour in a nation, continually . varying the 
ſtandard of i its coin? Na part of life would retain its 
acquiſitions. Barbariſm with regard ta ſcience and 
literature, unſkilfulneſs with regard to arts and manu- 
factures, would infallibly ſucceed to the want of a 
ſteady education and ſettled principle; and thus the 
commonwealth itſelf would, in a few generations, 
crumble away, be diſconnected into the duſt and po ]- 
der of individuality, and at length diſperſed to all the 
winds of heaven. = 
To avoid: therefore the evils of inconflutioy and 
verſatility, ten thouſand times worſe than thoſe of 
obſtinacy and the blindeſt prejudice, we have conſe - 
crated the ſtate, that no man ſhould approach to 
look into its defects or corruptions but with due cau- 
tion; that he ſhould never dream of beginning its 
reformation by its ſubverſion; that he ſhould approach 
to the faults of the ſtate as to the wounds of a father, 
with pious awe and trembling. ſollicitude, By this 
wiſe prejudice we are taught to look with horror on 
thoſe children of their country who are prompt raſhly 
to hack that aged parent in pieces, and put him into 
the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by their poiſo- 
nous weeds, and wild incantations, they may regene- 
rate the paternal conſtitution, and renovate their fa- 
ther's life. 
Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contraQts 
for objects of mere occaſional intereſt may be diſſolv- 
ed at ie the tate ought not to be con- 


ſidered 
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ſidered as nothing better than a partnerſhip agreement 
in a trade of pepper and coffee, callico or tobacco, 
or ſome other ſuch low concern, to be taken up for 
a little temporary intereſt, and to be diſſolved by the 
fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with 
other reverence; becauſe it is not a partner- 
ſhip in things ſubſervient only to the groſs ani- 
mal exiſtence of a temporary and periſhable na- 
ture. It is a partnerſhip in all ſcience; a partnerſhip 
in all art; a partnerſhip in every virtue, and in 
all perfection. As the ends of ſuch a partnerſhip 
cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes 
a partnerſhip not only between thoſe who are living, 
but between thoſe who are living, thoſe who are dead, 
and thoſe who are to be born. Each contract of each 
particular ſtate 1s but a clauſe in the great primeval 
contract of eternal ſociety, linking the lower with the 
higher natures, connecting the viſtble and inviſible 
world, according to a fixed compact ſanctioned by 
the inviolable oath which holds all phyſical and all 
moral natures, each in their appointed place. This 
law is not ſubject to the will of thoſe, who by an obli- 
gation aboye them, and infinitely ſuperior, are bound 
to ſubmit their will to that law. The municipal cor- 
porations of that univerſal kingdom are not morally 
at liberty at their pleaſure, and on their ſpeculations 
of a contingent improvement, wholly to ſeparate 
and tear aſunder the bands of their ſubordinate com- 
munity, and to diſſolve it into an unſocial, uncivil, 
unconnected chaos of elementary principles. It is 
the firſt and ſupreme neceſſity only, a neceſſity that 
1s not choſen but chooſes, a neceflity paramount to de- 
liberation, that admits no diſcuſſion, and demands 
no evidence, which alone can juſtify a reſort to anar- 
. chy. This neceſſity is no exception to the rule; be- 
cauſe this neceſſity itſelf is a, part too of that moral 
and phyſical diſpoſition of things to which man 
muſt be obedient by conſent or force; but if that 

| which 
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which is only ſubmiſſion to neceſſity ſhould be made 
the ohject of choice, the law is broken, nature is dis- 
obeyed, and the rebellious are outlawed, caſt forth, 
and exiled, from this world, of reaſon, and order, and 
peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the an- 


.* 


and unavailing ſorrow. _ 
Theſe, my dear Sir, are, were, and I think lo 
will be the ſentiments of not the leaſt learned and 
reflecting part of this kingdom. They who are in- 
cluded in this deſcription, on their opinions on ſuch 
prongs as ſuch perfons ought to form them. The 
eſs enquiring receive them from an authority which 
thoſe whom Providence dcoms to live on truſt need 
not be aſhamed to rely on. Theſe two ſorts of men 
move in the ſame direction, tho' in a different place. 
They both move with the order of the univerſe. They 
all know or feel this great antient truth: Quod 
illi principi et præpotenti Deo qui omnem hunc 
4 mundum regit, nihil eorum que quidem fiant in 
e terris acceptius, quam concilia et c#tus hominum 
“jure ſociati, que civitates appellantur.” They 


take this tenet of the head and heart, not from the 


great name. which it immediately bears, nor from 
the greater from whence it is derived; but from that 
which alone can give true weight and ſanction to any 


learned opinion, the common nature and common 


relation of men. Perſuaded that all things ought to 
be done with reference, and referring all to the point 
of reference to which all ſhould be directed, they 
think themſelves bound, not only as individuals in 
the ſanQuary of the heart, or as congregated in that 
erſonal capacity, to renew the memory of their 
ſigh origin and caſt, but alſo in their corporate cha- 
racter to perform their national homage to the inſti- 
tutor, and author and protector of civil ſociety ; 
without which civil ſociety. man could not by any 
poſſibility arrive at the perfection of which his nature 
. | is 


tagoniſt world of madneſs, diſcord, vice, confuſion, 
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is capable; nor even make a remote, and faint ap- 
proach to it. They conceive that He 'who gave our 
nature to be perfected by dur virtue, willed alſo the 
neceſſary means of its perfection He willed: there- 
fore the ſtate— He willed its connexion with the 
ſource and original archetype of all perfection. They 
who are convinced of this his will, which is the law 
of laws and the ſovereign of ſovereigns, cannot think 
it reprehenſible, that this our corporate fealty and 
| homage, that this our recognition of a ſigniory para- 
mount, I had almoſt Cid this oblation of the ſtate it- 
ſelf, as a worthy offering on the high altar of univet- 
fal praiſe, ſhould be performed as all publick ſolemn 
acts are performed, in buildings, in muſick, in de- 
coration, in ſpeech, in the dignity of perſons, ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of mankind, taught by their 
nature; that is, with modeſt ſplendour, with unaſſum- 
ing ſtate, with mild majeſty and ſober pomp. For 
thoſe purpoſes they think ſome part of the wealth of 
the country is as uſefully employed as it can be, in 
fornenting the luxury of individuals. It is the pub- 
lick ornament. It is the publick conſolation. It 
nourithes the publick hope. The pooreſt man finds 
his own importance and dignity in it, whilſt the 
wealth and pride of individuals at every moment 
makes the man of humble rank and fortune ſenſible 
of his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies his con- 
dition. It is for the man in humble life, and to raiſe 
his nature, and to put him in mind of a ſtate in which 
the privileges of opulence will ceafe, when he will 
be equal by nature, and may be more than equal by 
virtue, that this portion of the general wealth of his 
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country is employed and ſanctified. 5 

I aſſure you I do not aim at ſingularity. I give you 
opinions which have been accepted amongſt us, from 
very early times to this moment, with a continued and 
general approbation, and which indeed are ſo worked 
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into my mind, that I am unable to diſtinguiſh 
what 1 Have leatned from others from the reſults of 
my own meditation. 195 
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It is on ſome ſuch principles that the majorit of 
the people of England, far from thinking a religious, 
national eſtabliſhment unlawful,” hardly think it law- 

ful to be without one. In France you are wholly 
' miſtaken if you do not believe us above all other 

things attached to it, and beyond all other nations; 

and when this people has acted unwiſely and unjuſ- 
tifiably in its favour (as in ſome inſtances they have 
done moſt certainly) in their very errors you will at 
leaſt diſcover their zeal. | : : 

This principle runs through the whole ſyſtem of 
their polity. They do not conſider their church 
eſtabliſhment as convenient, but as eſſential to their 
ſtate; not as a thing heterogeneous and ſeparable ; 

ſomething added for accommodation ; what they may 
either keep up or lay aſide, according to their tem- 
porary ideas of convenience. They. conſider it as 
the foundation of their whole conſtifution, with 
which, and with every part of which, it holds an 
indiſſoluble union. Church and ſtate are ideas inſe- 
parable in their minds, and ſcarcely is the one ever 
mentioned without mentioning the other. 

Our education is ſo formed as to confirm and fix 
this impreſſion. - Our education is in a manner wholly 
in the hands of eccleſiaſtics, and in all ſtages from 
infancy to manhood. Even when our youth, leav- 
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ing ſchools and univerſities, enter that moſt im- bs 
portant period of life which begins to link expe- 1 
rience and- ſtudy together, and when with that view 1 
they viſit other countries, inſtead of old domeſtics bl 


whom we have ſeen as governors to principal men 
from other parts, three-fourths of .thoſe who go 
abroad with our young nobility and gentlemen are 
ecclefiaſtics; not as auſtere maſters, nor as mere 
followers ; but as friends and comparions of a graver 
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character, and not ſeldom perſons as well born 28 
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themſelves. With them, as relations, they moſt 
commonly keep up a cloſe connexion through life. 
By this connexion we conceive that wWe attach our 


gentlemen to the church; and we liberalize the church 


by an intercourſe with the leading characters of the 
country. | . | 
So tenacious are we of the old eccleſiaſtical modes 


and faſhions of inſtitution, that very little alteration 
has been made in them ſince the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century; adhering in this particular, as in all 


things elſe, to our old ſettled maxim, never entirely 
nor at once to depart from antiquity. We found 
theſe old inſtitutions, on the whole, favourable to 
morality and diſcipline ; and we thought they were 
ſuſceptible of amendment, without altering the ground. 
We thought that they were capable of receiving and 
meliorating, and above all of preſerving the acceſſions 
of ſcience and literature, as the order of Providence 
ſhould ſucceſſively produce them. And after all, 
with this Gothic and monkiſh education (for ſuch 
it is in the ground-work) we may put in our claim 


to as ample and as early a ſhare in all the improve- 


ments in ſcience, in arts, and in literature, which 


have illuminated and adorned the modern world, as 


any other nation in Europe; we think one main 


cauſe of this improvement was our not deſpiſing the 


patrimony of knowledge which was left us by our 
forefathers. _ 15 | 
It is from our attachment to a church eſtabliſhment 
that the Engliſh nation did not think it wiſe to entruſt 
that great fundamental intereſt of the whole to what 


they truſt no part of their civil or military public ſer- 


vice, that is to the unſteady and precarious con- 
tribution of individuals. They go further. They 
certainly never have ſuffered and never will ſuffer the 
fixed eſtate of the church to be converted into a penſi- 


on, to depend on the treaſury, and to be delayed, with- 


held, 
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held, or perhaps to be extinguiſhed by fiſcal diffi- 
culties; which difficulties may ſometimes be pre- 
tended for political purpoſes, and are in fact often 
brought on by the extravagance, negligence, and ra- 
pacity of politicians. The people of Engiand think 
that they have conſtitutional motives, as well ag 
religious, againſt any project of turning their inde- 
pendent clergy into eccleſiaſtical penſioners of ſtate. 
They tremble for their liberty, from the influence 
of a clergy dependent on the crown; they tremble 
for the public tranquillity from the diſorders of a 
factious clergy, if it were made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made 
their church, like their king and their nobility, in- 
dependent. 

From the united conſiderations of religion and 
conſtitutional policy, from their opinion of a duty to 
make a ſure proviſion for the conſolation of the 
feeble and the inſtruction of the ignorant, they have 
incorporated and identified the eſtate of the church 
with the maſs of private property; of which the ſtate 

js not the ptoprietor, either for uſe or dominion, but 
the guardian only and the regulator. They have or- 
dai ned that the proviſion of this eſtabliſhment might be 

as ſtable as the earth on which it ſtands, and ſhould not 

fluctuate with the Euripus of funds and actions. 

' The men of England, the men, I mean, of light 
and leading in England, whoſe wiſdom (if they have 
any) is open and direct, would be aſhamed, as of 
a filly deceitful trick, to profeſs any religion in 
name, which by their proceedings they appeared 
to contemn. If by their conduct (the only language 
that rarely lies) they ſeemed to regard the great 
ruling principle of the moral and the natural world, 
as a mere invention to keep the vulgar in obedi- 
ence, they apprehend that by ſuch a conduct they 
would defeat the politic purpoſe they have in view. 
They would find it difficult to make others to be- 
Vol.. III. —F oh liess 
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lieve in a ſyſtem to which the manifeſtly gave tio 
credit themſelves. The Chriſtian ſtateſmen. of this 
land would indeed firſt provide for the multitude ; 
becauſe it is the multitude ; and is therefore, as ſuch, 
the firſt obje& in the eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, and 


in all inſtitutions. They have been taught, that the 


circumſtance of the goſpel's being preached to the 
200r, was one of the great teſts of its true miſſion. 

hey think, therefore, that thoſe do not believe it, who 
do not take care it ſhould be preached to the poor. 


But as they know that charity 1s not confined to any 


one deſcription, but ought to apply itſelf to all met 
who have wants, they arc not deprived of a due and 
anxious ſenſation of pity to the diſtreſſes of the mi- 
ſerable great. They are not repelled through a faſti- 
dious delicacy, at the ſtench of their arrogance and 
preſumption, from a medicinal attention to their 
mental blotches and running ſores. Tliey are 
ſenſible, that religious inſtruction is of more conſe- 
quence to them than to any others; from the great- 
neſs of the temptation to which they are expoſed ; 
from the important conſequences that attend their 
faults; ſrom the contagion of their ill example ; from 
the neceſſity of bowing down the ſtubborn neck of 


their pride and ambition to the yoke of moderation 


and virtue; from a conſideration of the fat ſtupidity 
and groſs ignorance concerning what imports men 
moſt to know, which prevails at courts, and at the 
head of armies, and in ſenates, as much as at fle 
loom and in the field. EEE 

The Engliſh people are ſatisfied, that to the great the 
conſolations of religion are as neceſſary as its inſtruc- 
tions. They tooare among the unhappy. They feel 
er pain and domeſtic ſorrow. In theſe they 

ave no privilege, but are ſubject to pay their full 
contingent to the contributions levied on mortality. 
They want this ſovereign balm under their gnawing 
cares and anxietics, which being leſs converſant 
| | about 
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about the limited points of animal life, range without 
limit; and are diverſified by infinite chmbinations in 
the wild and inbounded regions of imagination. Some 
charitable dble is wanting to theſe, our often ve 
unhappy brethren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns 
in minds which have nothing on earth to hope or 
fear; ſomething to relieve in the killing languor and 
over-laboured laſſitude of thoſe who have nothing to 
do; ſomething to excite an appetite to-exifterice in 
the palled ſatiety which attends on all pleafures 
which may be bought, where nature is not left to 
her dyn proceſs, where even deſire is anticipated, 
and therefore fruition defeated by meditated ſchemes 
and contrivances of delight; and no interval, no ob- 
ſtacle, is interpoſed between the wifh and the ac. 
compliſhment _ | 1 
The people of England know how little influence 
the teachers of * 74 are likely to have with the 
wealthy and powerful of long ſtanding, and how 
much leſs with the newly fortunate, if they appear 
in a manner no way afforted to thoſe with whom 
they muſt aſſotiate, and over whom they muſt even 
exerciſe; in ſome caſes; fomething like an authority. 
What muſt they think of that body of teachers, if 
they ſee it in no part above the eſtabliſhment of their 
domeſtic ſervants? If the poverty were voluntary, 
there miglit be ſome difference. Strong inſtances of 
ſelf denial operate powerfully on our minds; and 
a man who has no wants has obtained great freedom 
and firmneſs; and even dignity. But as the maſs 
of any defription of men are büt men, and their 
poverty cannot be voluntary, that diſreſpect which 
attends upon all lay poverty, will not depart from 
the eccleſiaſtical. Our provident conſtitution has 
therefore taken care that thoſe who are to inſtruct 
preſumptuous ignorance, thoſe who are to be cenſors 
over inſolent vice, ſhould neither incur their con- 
tempt, nor live upon their alms; nor will it tempt the 
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rich to a neglect of the true medicine of their minds. 
For theſe reaſons, whilſt we provide firſt for the 


poor, and with a parental ſolicitude, we have not 


relegated religion (like ſomething we were aſhamed 
to ſhew) to obſcure municipalities or ruſtic villages. 
No! we will have her to exalt her mitred front in 
courts and parliaments, We will have her mixed 
throughout the whole maſs of life, and blended with 
all the claſſes of ſociety. The people of England 
Vill ſhew to the haughty potentates of the world, and 
to their talking ſophiſters, that a free, a generous, 

an informed nation, honours the high magiſtrates of 
its church; that it will not ſuffer the inſolence of 
wealth and titles, or any other ſpecies of proud 
e to look down with ſcorn upon what they 
ook up to with reverence; nor preſume to trample 
on that acquired perſona] nobility, which they 1n- 
tend always to be, and which often is the fruit, not 
the reward, (for what can be the reward?) of learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue. They can ſee, without pain 
or grudging, an archbiſhop precede a duke. They 
can ſee a biſhop of Durham, or a biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, in poſſeſſion of ten thouſand pounds a year ; 
and cannot conceive why it is in worfe hands than 
eſtates to the like amount in the hands of this earl, 
or that ſquire; although it may be true, that ſo 
many dogs and horſes are not kept by the former, 
and fed with the victuals which ought to nouriſh the 
children of the people. It is true, the whole church 
revenue is not always employed, and to every ſhi 
ling, in charity ; nor perhaps ought it; bur ſome- 
thing is generally ſo employed. It is better to 
cheriſh virtue and humanity,” by leaving much to 
free will, even with ſome loſs to the object, than to 
attempt to make men mere machines and inſtruments 
of a political benevolence. The world on the whole 
Will gain by a liberty, without which virtue cannot exiſt. 

When once the commonwealth has eſtabliſhed the 

| | 7 eſtates 
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eſtates of the church as property, it can, conſiſtently; - 
hear nothing of the more or the leſs. Too much and 
too little are treaſon againſt property. What evil- 
can ariſe from the quantity in any hand, whilſt the 
ſupreme authority has the full, ſovereign ſuperin- 
tendance over this, as over all property, to prevent 
every ſpecies of abuſe; and, whenever it notably de- 
viates, to give to it a direction agreeable to the pur- 
poſes of its inſtitution. ; hag 
In England moſt of us conceive that it is envy and 
malignity towards thoſe who are often the beginners 
of their own fortune, and not a love of the ſelf-denial 
and mortification of the antient church, that makes 
ſome look aſkance at the diſtinctions, and honours, 
and revenues, which, taken from no perſon, are ſet 
apart for virtue. The ears of the people of England 
are diſtinguiſhing. They hear theſe men ſpeak 
broad. Their tongue betrays them. Their language 
is in the patois of fraud; in the cant and gibberiſh 
of hypocriſy. The people of England muſt think 
ſo, when theſe praters affect to carry back the clergy 
to that primitive evangelic poverty which, in the 
ſpirit, ought always to exiſt in them, (and in us too, 
however we may like it) but in the thing muſt be 
varied, when the relation of that body to the ſtate is 
altered, when manners, when modes of life, when 
indeed the whole order of human affairs has under- 
gone a total revolution. We ſhall believe thoſe re- 
formers to be then honeſt enthuſiaſts, not as now ve ll 
think them, cheats and deceivers, when we ſee them bi 
throwing their own goods into common, and ſubs 
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mitting their own perſons to the auſtere diſcipline 1 
of the early church. i 
With theſe jdeas rooted in their minds, the 4 
commons of Great Britain, in the national emer- 1 
gencies, will never ſeek their reſource from the 3 
confiſcation of the eſtates of the church and poor. is 


Sacrilege and profcription are not among the 
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ways and means in our committee of ſupply. The 
Jews in Change Alley have not yet dared to hint 
their hopes of a mortgage on the revenues belonging 
to the fee of Canterbury. I am not afraid that I 
ſhall be diſavowed, when I aſſure you that there is 
not one public man in this kingdom, whom you 
would wiſh to quote; no not one of any party or 
deſcription, who does not reprobate the diſhoneſt, 
perfidious, and cruel confiſcation which the national 
aſſembly has been compeHed to make of that property 
which it was their firſt duty to protect. ur 
It is with the exultation of a little national pride 
I tell you, that thoſe amongf}- us who have wiſhed 
to pledge the focieties of Baris in the cup of their 
abominations, have been diſappointed. The rob- 
bery of your church has proved a fecurity to the 
Poſſeſſions of ours. It has rouſed the people. They 
ſee with horror and alarm that enormous and ſhame- 
leſs act of proſcription. ' It has opened, and will 
more and more open their eyes upon the ſelfiſn en- 
largement of mind, and the narrow liberality of 
ſentiment of inſidious men, which commencing. in 
cloſe hypocriſy and fraud have ended in open vio- 
tence and rapine. At home we behold fimilar be- 
ginnings. We are on our guard againſt ſimilar 
concluſions. 7 8 . 
1 hope we ſhall never be fo totally loſt to all 
ſenſe of the duties impoſed upon us by the law 
of ſocial union, as, upon any pretext of public ſer- 
vice, to confiſcate the goods of a ſingle unoffending 
citizen. Who but a tyrant a name expreſſive + 
every thing which can vitiate and degrade human 
nature) could think of ſeizing on the property of 
men, unaccuſed, unheard, untried, by whole de- 
ſeriptions, by hundreds and ' thouſands together? 
who that had not loſt every trace of humanity 
cou'd think of cafting down men of exalted rank 
«nd facred function, ſome of them of an age to 
5 „ . e cal 
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call at once for reverence and compaſſion, of caſtin 
them down from the higheſt ſituation in the common- 
wealth, wherein they were maintained by their own 
landed property, to a ſtate of indigence, depreſſion, and 
contemmbr 4... es as 1 
The confiſcators truly have made ſome allowance 
to their victims from the ſcraps and frag nents of 
their own tables from which they have been ſo hacſh- 
ly driven, and which have been ſo bountifully ſpread 
for a feaſt to the harpies of uſury. But to drive men 
from independence to live on alms is itſelf great cru- 
elty. That which might be a tolerable condition 
to men in one ſtate of life, and not habituated to 
other things, may, when äll theſe circumſtances are 
altered, be a dreadful revolution; and one to which 
a virtuous mind would feel pain in condemning any 
guilt except that which would demand the life of the 
offender. But to many minds this puniſhment of 
degradation and infamy is worſe than death. Un- 
doubtedly it is an infinite aggravation of this cruel 
ſuffering, that the perſons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion, by education, and by 
the place they held in the adminiſtration of its func- 
tions, are to receive the remnants of their property 
as alms from the profane and impious hands of thoſe 
who had plundered them of all the reit; to receive 
(if they are at all to reczive) not from the charitable 
contributions of the faithful, but from the inſolent 
tenderneſs of known and avawed Atheiſm, the main- 
tenance of religion, meaſured out to them on the 
ſtandard of the contempt in which it is held; and 
for the purpoſe of rendering thoſe who receive the 
allowance vile and of no eltimation in the eyes of 
mankind. EY 1 

But this act of ſeizure of property, it ſeems, is a 
judgment in law, and not a confiſcation. They have, 
it ſeems, found out in the academies of the Palais 
Royale, and the Jacobins, that certain men had no right 
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to the poſſeſſions which they held under law, ufage, 
the deciſions of courts, and the accumulated preſcrip- 
tion of a thouſand years. They ſay that eccleſiaſtics 
are fictitious perſons, creatures of the ſtate; whom 
at pleaſure they may deſtroy, and of courſe limit and 
modify in every particular; that the goods they poſ- 
ſeſs are not properly theirs, but belong to the ſtate 
which created the fiction; and we are therefore not 
to trouble ourſelves with what they may ſuffer in their 
natural feelings and natural perſons, on account of 
what is done towards them in this their conſtructive 
character. Of what import is it, under what names 
you injure men, and deprive them of the juſt emo- 
luments of a profeſſion, in which they were not only 
permitted but encouraged by the ſtate to engage; 
and upon the ſuppoſed certainty of which emoluments 
they had formed the plan of their lives, contracted 
debts, and led multitudes to an entire dependence 
upon them: i Me 
You do not imagine, Sir, that I am going to com- 
pliment this miſerable diſtinction of perſons with any 
long diſcnſiion. The arguments of tyranny are as 
contemptible as its force is dreadful. Had not your 
confiſcators by their early crimes obtained a power 
which ſecures indemniry to all the crimes of which 
they have ſince been guilty, or that they can com- 
mit, it is not the ſyllogiſm of the logician but the laſh 
of the executioner that would have refuted a ſophiſtry 
which becomes an accomplice of theft and murder. 
The ſophiſtick tytants of Paris are loud in their de- 
clamations againſt the departed regal tyrants who in 
former ages have vexed the world. They are thus 
bold, becauſe they are ſafe from the dungeons and 
iron cages of their old maſters Shall we be more ten- 
er of the tyrants of our own time, when we ſee them 
acting worſe tragedies under our eyes? ſhall we not 
uſe the ſame liberty that they do, when we can uſe it 
with the ſame ſafety ? when to ſpeak honeſt truth only 
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requires a contempt of the opinions * thoſe whoſe 
actions we abhor? 

This outrage on all the rights of property was at 
firſt covered with what, on the ſyſtem of their conduct, 


was the moſt aſtoniſhing of all pretexts—a regard to 


national faith. The enemies to property at firſt pre- 
tended a moſt tender, delicate, and ſcrupulous anxiety 
for keeping the king's engagements with the public 
creditor.” Theſe profeſſors of the rights of men are 
ſo buſy in teaching others, that they have not leiſure 
to learn any thing themſelves; otherwiſe they would 
have known that it is to the property of the citizen, 
and not to the demands of the creditor of the ſtate, 
that the firſt and original faith of civil ſociety is 
pledged. - The claim of the citizen is prior in time, 
paramount in title, ſuperior in equity. The fortunes 
of individuals, whether poſſeſſed by acquiſition, or by 
deſcent, or in virtue of a participation in the goods of 
ſome community, were no part of the creditor's ſecu- 
rity, expreſſed or implied. They never ſo much as 
entered jnto his head when he made his bargain. He 
well knew that the public, whether repreſented by a 
monarch, or by a ſenate, can pledge nothing but the 
public eſtate , and it can have no public eſtate; and 
it can have no public eſtate, except in what it derives 
from a juſt and proportioned impoſition upon the citi- 
zens at large. This was engaged, and nothing elſe 
could be engaged to the public creditor. No 
man can mortgage w injuſtice as a yawn ſor his 
fidelity. 

It is impoſſible to avoid ſome obſervation on the 
contradictions. cauſed by the extreme rigour and the 
extreme laxity of the new public faith, which influ- 
enced in this tranſaction, and which influenced not 
according to the nature of the obligation, but to the 
deſcription of the perſons to whom it was engaged. 
No acts of the old government of the kings of France 


are held valid in 0 natjonal aſſembly, except its 
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pecuniary engagements ; acts of all others of the moſt 
gmbiguous legality. The reſt of the acts of that 
royal government are conſidered in ſo odious a - ight, 
that to have a claim under its authority is looked on 
as a ſort of crime. A penſion, given as a reward for 


ſervice to the ſtate, is ſurely as good a ground of pro- 


perty as any ſecurity for money advanced to the 


| Rate. It is a better; for money is paid, and well 


paid, to obtain that ſervice. We have however ſeen 
multitudes of people under this deſcription in France, 
who never had been deprived of their allowances by 
the moſt arbitrary miniſters, in the moſt arbitrary 
times, by this aſſembly of the rights of men robbed 
without mercy. They were told, in anſwer to their 
claim to the bread earned with their blood, that their 
ſervices had not been rendered ta the country that now 
exiſts. ZH s 

This laxity of public faith is not confined to thofe 
unfortunate perſons, The affembly, with perſect 
conſiſtency it muſt be owned, is engaged in a reſpecta- 
ble deliberation how far it is bound by the treaties 
made with other nations under the former government, 
and their committee is to report which of them they 
ought to ratify, and which not. By this means they 


have put the external fidelity of this virgin ſtate on a 


ar with its internal. 5 
It is not eaſy to conceive upon what rational prin- 
ciple the royal government ſhould not, of the two, 
rather have poſſeſſec the power of rewarding ſervice, 
and making treaties, in virtue of its prerogative, than 
that of pledging to creditors the revenue of the ſtate 
actual and poſſible. The treaſure of the nation, of 
all things, has been the leaſt allowed to the preroga- 
tive of the king of France, or to the prerogative of any 
king in Europe. To mortgage the public revenue 
implies the ſovereign dominion, in the fulleſt ſenſe, 
over the public purſe. It goes far beyond the truſt 
even of a temporary and occaſional taxation. The 
1 | act 
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acts howeyer of that dangerous power (the diſtinctive 
mark of a boundleſs defpotiſm) have been alone held 
ſacred. Whence aroſe this preference given by a 
democratic aſſembly to a body of property deriving 
its title from the moſt critical and obnoxious of all the 
exertions of monarchical authority ? Reaſon can fur- 
niſh nothing to reconcile inconſiſtency ; nor can par- 
tial favour be accounted for upon equitable princi- 
ples. But the contradiction and partlality which ad- 
mit no juſtification, are not the leſs without an ade- 
quate cauſe; and that cauſe 1 do not think it difficult 
10 diſcover. 

By the vaſt debt of France a great monied intereſt 
had inſegſibly grown up, and with it a great power. 
By the antient uſages which prevailed in that king- 
dom, the general circulation of property, and in par- 
ticular the mutual convertibility of- land into money, 
and of money into land, had always been a matter 
of difficulty. Family ſettlements, rather more general 
and more ſtrict than they are in England, the jus re- 
tractus, the great mais of landed property held by the 
crown, and by a maxim of the French law held 
unalienably, the vaſt eſtates of the eccleſiaſtic cor- 
porations,—all theſe had Kept the landed and monied 
intereſts more ſeparated m France, lefs miſcible, and 
the owners of the two diſtin ſpecies of property 
not ſo well diſpoſed to each other as they are in this 
Country. 

The monied property was long looked on with 
rather an evil eye by the people. They ſaw it con- 
nected with their diſtreſſes, and aggravating them. 
It was no leſs envied by the ald landed intereſts, partly 
for the ſame reaſons that rendered it obnoxious to the 
people, but much more ſo as it eclipſed, by the ſplen- 
dour of an oſtentatious luxury, the unendowed pedi- 
grees and naked titles of ſeveral among the nobility. 
Even when the nability, which repreſented the more 
Pm landed intereſt, united themſelves by mar- 
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| Rs 
riage (which ſometimes was the caſe) with the other 


 defcription, the wealth which ſaved the family from 
ruin, was ſuppoſed to contaminate and degrade it. 


Thus the enmities and heart-burnings of theſe parties 
were encreaſed even by the uſual means by which 
diſcord is made to ceaſe, and quarrels are turned into 
friendſhip. In the mean time, the pride of the weal 

thy men, not noble or newly noble, encreaſed with 


its cauſe. They felt with reſentment an inferiority, 
the grounds of which they did not acknowledge. 


There was no meaſure to which they were not willing 
to lend themſelves, in order to be revenged of the out- 
rages of this rival pride, and to exalt their wealth to 
what they conſidered as its natural rank and eſtima- 
tion. They ſtruck at the nobility through the crown 
and the church. They attacked them particularly 
on the ſide on which they thought them the moſt vul 
nerable, that is, the poſſeſſions of the church, which, 
through the patronage of the crown, generally devolv- 
ed upon the nobility. The biſhopricks, and the great 
commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, held 
by that order. | | 
In this ſtate of real, though not always perceived 
warfare between the noble antient landed intereſt, and 
the new monied intereſt, the greateſt becauſe the moſt 
applicable ſtrength was in the hands of the latter. 
The monied intereſt is in its nature more ready for any 
adventure; and its poſſeſſors more difpoſed to new 
enterprizes of any kind. Being of a recent acquiſition, 
It falls in more naturally with any novelties. It is 
thereſore the kind of wealth which will be reſorted to 
by all who wiſh for change. . 
Along with the monied intereſt, a new de- 
ſcription of men had grown up, with whom 
that intereſt ſoon formed a cloſe and marked 
union; I mean the political men of letters. Men of 
letters, fond of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, are rarely 
. averſe 
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averſe to innovation. Since the decline of the life 
and greatneſs of Lewis the XIVth, they were not fo 
much cultivated either by him, or by the regent, or 
hy the ſucceſſors to the crown; nor were they en- 
gaged to the court by favours and emoluments ſo 
ſyſtematically as during the ſplendid period of that 
oftentatious and not impolitic reign. What they 
loſt in the old court protection, they endeavoured 
to make up by joining in a fort of incorporation of 
their own; to which the two academies of France, 
and afterwards the vaſt undertaking of the Ency- 
clopædia, carried on by a ſociety of theſe gentlemen, 
did not a little contribute. 

The literary cabal had ſome years ago formed 
ſomething like a regular plan for the deſtruction of 
the Chriſtian religion. This object they purſued 
with a degree of zeal which hitherto had been diſco- 
vered only in the propagators of ſome ſyſtem of pi- 
ety. They were poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of proſe- 
lytiſm in the moſt fanatical degree; and from thence, 
by an eaſy progreſs, with the ſpirit of perſecution 
according to their means. What was not to be done 
towards their great end by any direct or immedi- 
ate act, might be wrought by a longer proceſs through 
the medium of opinion. To command' that opini- 
on, the firſt ſtep is to eſtabliſh a dominion over 
thoſe who direct it. They contrived to poſſeſs 
themſelves, with great method and perſeverance, of 
all the avenues to literary fame. Many of them 
indeed ſtood high in the ranks of literature and ſci- 
ence. The world had done them juſtice; and in 
favour of general talents forgave the evil tendency 
of their peculiar principles. This was true liberality 
which they returned by endeavouring to confine the re- 
putation of ſenſe, learning, and taſte to themſelves or 
their followers. I will venture to ſay that this narrow, 
excluſive ſpirit has not been leſs prejudicial to literature 
and to taſte, than to morals and true philoſophy. 
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Theſe atheiſlical fathers have a bigotry of their own; 
and they. have learnt to talk againſt monks with the 
ſpirit of a monk. But in ſome things they are men 
of the world. The reſources of intrigue are called 
into ſupply the defects of argument and wit. To 
this ſyſtem of literary monopoly was joined an un- 
remitting induſtry to blacken and diſcredit in every 
way, and by every means, all thoſe who did not 
hold to their faction: To thoſe who have obſerved 
the ſpirit of their conduct, it has long been clear 
that nothing was wanted but the power of carrying 
the intolerance of the tongue and of the pen into a 
perſecution which would ftrike at property, liberty, 
and life. 

The d&ultory and faint perfecution carried on 
againſt them, more from compliance with form and 
decency than with ſeriousreſentment, neither weak- 
ened their ſtrength, nor relaxed their efforts. The 
iſſue of the whole was, that what with oppoſition, 
and what with ſucceſs, a violent and malignant zeal, 
bf a kind hitherto unknown in the world, had ta- 
ken an entire poſſeſſion of their minds, and render- 
ed their whole converſation, which otherwiſe would 
have been pleaſing and inſtructive, perfectly diſguſt- 
ing. A ſpirit of Cabal, intrigue, and proſelytifm, 
pervaded ail their thoughts, words, and actions. 
And, as controverſial zeal ſoon turns its thoughts on 
force, they began to inſinuate thernſelves into a cor- 
reſpondence with foreign princes ; in hopes, through 
their authority, which at firſt they flattered, they 
might bring about the changes they had in view. To 
them it was indifferent whether theſe changes were 
to be accompliſhed by the thunderbolt of defpotiſm, 
or by the earthquake of popular commotion. The 
correfpondence between this cabal, and the late king 
of Pruſſia, will throw no ſmall light upon the ſpir- 
it of all their proceedings &. For the ſame purpoſe for 

which 


* I do not chooſe to ſhock the feeling of the moral Nader with any 
| quotation of their vulgar, baſe, and profane language, 
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which they intrigued with princes, they cultivated, 
in a diſtinguiſhed: manner, the monied intereſt. of 
France; and partly through the means furniſhed by 
thoſe whoſe peculiar offices gave them the moſt exten- 

| five and certain means of communication, they eare- 
fully occupied all the avenues to opinion. 
Writers, eſpecially. when they act in a body, and 
with one direction, have great influence on the pub- 
lic mind, the alliance therefore of theſe writers witli 
the monied intereſt had no ſmall effect in removing 
the popular odium and envy which attended that 
ſpecies of wealth. Theſe writers, like the propa- 
gators of all novelties, pretended to a great zeal for 
the poor, and the lower orders, whilſt in their ſatires 
they rendered hateful, by every exaggeration, the 
faults of courts, of nobility, and of prieſthood. They 
became a ſort of demagogues. They ſerved as a link 
to unite,. in favour of one object, obnoxious wealth to 
reſtleſs and deſperate poverty. 8 
As thefe two kinds of men appear principal leaders 
in all the late tranſaQtons, their junction and politics 
will ſerve to account, not upon any principles of law 
or of policy, but as a cauſe, for the general fury with 
which all the landed property of ecclefiaſtical corpo- 
rations has been attacked; and the great care which, 
contrary to their pretended principles, has been taken, 
of a monted intereſt originating from the authority of 
the crown. All the envy againſt wealth and power, 
was artificially directed againft other deſcriptions of 
tiches. On what other principle than that which. I 1 
have ſtated can we account for an appearance ſo extra- 
ordinary and unnatural as that of the eccleſiaſtical poſ- 
ſeſſions, which had ſtood ſo many ſucceſſions of ages 
and ſhocks of civil violences, and were guarded at ? 
once by juſtice, and by prejudice, being applied to the ö 
payment of debts, comparatively recent, invidioue, 1 
and contracted hy a decried and ſubverted government- ; 
Was the public eſtate a ſufficient ſtake ſor the yon | 
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debts? Aſſume that it was not; and that a loſs muff 
be incurred ſomewhere—When the only eſtate law- 
fully poſſeſſed, and which the contracting parties 
had in contemplation at the time in which their bar- 
gain was made, happens to fail, who, according to 
the principles of natural and legal equity, ought to 
be the ſufferer ? Certainly it ought to be either the 
party who truſted; or the party who perſuaded him 
to truſt; or both; and not third parties who had no 
concern with the tranſaction. Upon any inſolvency 
they ought to ſuffer who were weak enough to lend 
upon bad ſecurity, or they who fraudulently held 
out a ſecurity that was not valid. Laws are ac- 
quainted with no other rules of deciſion. But by 
the new inſtitute of the rights of men, the only per- 
ſons, who in equity ought to ſuffer, are the only 
perſons who are to be ſaved harmleſs : thoſe 
are to anſwer the debt who neither were lenders or 
borrowers, mortgagers or mortgagees. 1 
What had the clergy to do with theſe tranſactions? 
What had they to do with any publick engagement 
ſurther than the extent of their own debt? To that, 
to be ſure, their eſtates were bound to the laſt acre. 
Nothing can lead more to the true ſpirit of the aſſem- 
bly, which fits for public confiſcation, with its new 
equity and its new morality, than an attention to their 
proceeding with regard to this debt of the clergy. 
he body of confiſcators, true to that monied intereſt 
for which they were falſe to every other, have found 
the clergy competent to incur a legal debt. Of courſe 
they declared them legally entitted to the proper- 
ty which their power of incurring the debt and mort- 
gaging the eſtate implied ; recognizing the rights of 
thoſe perſecuted citizens, in the very act in 

which they were thus groſsly violated. 
If, as I faid, any perſons are to make 
good deficiencies to the public creditor, 3 
| | des 
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ſiees the public at large, they muſt be thoſe who 
managed the agreement. Why therefore are not 
the eſtates of all the comptrollers general confiſcated ? 
Why not thoſe of the long ſucceſſion of miniſters, 
financiers, and bankers who have been enriched 
whilſt the nation was impoveriſhed by their deal- 
ings and their counſels 1 Why is not the eſtate of Mr; 
Laborde declared forfeited rather than of the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, who has had nothing to do in the 
creation or in the jobbing of the public funds ? Or 
if you muſt confiſcate old landed eſtates in favour of 
the money jobbers, why is the penalty confined to 
one deſcription ? I do not know whether the expences 
of the duke de Choiſeul have left any thing of the in- 
finite ſums which he had derived from the bounty of 
his maſter, during the tranſactions of a reign which 
contributed largely, by every ſpecies of prodigality 
in war and peace, to the preſent debt of France. If 
any ſuch remains, why is not this confiſcated ? J re- 
member to have been in Paris during the time of 
the old government. I was there juſt after the duke 
d'Alguillon had been ſnatched (as it was generally 
thought) from the block by the hand of a protecting 
deſpotiſm. He was a miniſter, and had ſome con- 
cern in the affairs of that prodigal period. Why do 
] not ſee his eſtate delivered up to the municipalities in 
which it is ſituated ? The noble family of Nogilles have 
long been ſervants, (meritorious ſervants I admit) to 
the crown of France, and have had of courſe ſome ſhare 
in its bounties. Why do hear nothing of the appli- 
cation of their eſtates to the public debt? Why is tlie 
eſtate of the duke de Rochefoucault more ſacred than 
that of the cardinal de Rochefoucault? The former is, 
I doubt not, a worthy perſon; and (if it were not a fort 
of profaneneſs to talk of the uſe, as affecting the title to 
property) he makes a good uſe of his revenues; but it is 
no diſreſpect to him to ſay, what authentic information 
well warrants me iti ſaying, that the uſe made of a pro- 
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perty equally valid, by his brother the cardinal Archbi- 
ſhop of Rouen, was far more laudable and far more pub- 
lic- ſpirited. Can one hear of the proſcription of ſuch 
perſons, and the confiſcation of their effects, without 
indignation and horror? He is not a man who does 
not feel ſuch emotions on ſuch occafions. He does 
not deſerve the name of a free man who will not ex- 
preſs them. | | 5 | 

Few barbarous conquerers have ever made fo ter- 
rible a revolution in property. None of the heads 
of the Roman factions, when they eſtabliſhed *crude- 
lem illam haftam”, in all their auctions of rapine, have 


ever ſet up to fale the goods of the conquered citi- 


zen to ſuch an enormous amount. It muſt be al- 
lowed in favour of thoſe tyrants of antiquity, that 
what was done by them could hardly be faid to be 


done in cold blood. Their paſſions were inflamed, 


their tempers ſoured, their underſtandings confuſed, - 
with the ſpirit of revenge, with the innumerable re- 
ciprocated and recent inflictions and retaliations of 


blood and rapine. They were driven beyond all 


bounds of moderation by the apprehenſion of the re- 
turn of power with the return of property to the fa- 
milies of thoſe they had injured beyond all hope of 


' forgiveneſs. 


Theſe Roman confiſcators, who were yet only in 
the elements of tyranny, and were not inſtructed in 
the rights of men to exerciſe all ſorts of cruelties on 


each other without provocation, thought it neceſſary 
to ſpread a ſort of colour over their injuſtice. They 


conſidered the vanquiſhed party as compoſed of traitors 
who had borne arms, or otherwiſe had acted with hoſ- 
tility againſt the commonwealth. They regarded 
them as perſons who had forfeited their property by 


their crimes. With you, in your improved ſtate of the 
human mind, there was no ſuch formality. You ſei- 
 zedupon five millions ſterling of annual rent, and turn- 
ed forty or fifty thouſand human creatures out of their 


houſes, 
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houſes, . becauſe © ſuch was your pleaſure.” The ty- 
rant Harry the Eighth of l as he was not bet- 
ter enlightened than the Roman Marius's and Sylla's, 


and had not ſtudied in your new ſchools, did not 


know what an effectual inſtrument of deſpotiſm was 
to be found in that grand W of offenſive wea- 
pons, the rights of men. When he reſolved to rob 
the abbies, as the club of the Jacobins have robbed all 
the eccleſiaſtics, he began by ſetting on foot a com- 
miſſion to examine into the crimes and abuſes which 
prevailed in thoſe communities. As it might be ex- 
pected, his commiſſion reported truths, exaggerations; 
and falſhobods. But truly or falſely it reported abu- 
ſes and offences. However, as abuſes might be cor- 
rected, as every crime of perions does not infer a 
forfeiture with regard to communities, and as 
Property, in that dark age, was not diſcovered to be 
a creature of prejudice, all thoſe abuſes (and there 
were enough of them) were hardly thought ſufficient 
ground for ſuch a confiſcation as it was for his pur- 
poſes to make. He therefore procured the formal 
ſurrender of theſe eſtates. All theſe operoſe proceed- 
ings were adopted by one of the moſt decided ty- 
rants in the rolls of hiſtory, as neceſſary prelimina- 
ries, before he could venture, by bribing the mem- 
bers of his two ſervile houſes with a ſhare of the ſpoil, 
and holding out to them an eternal immunity from 
taxation, to demand a confirmation of his iniquitous 
proceedings by an act of parliament. Had fate re- 
ſerved him to our times, four technical terms would 
have done his buſineſs, and ſaved him all this trouble ; 
he needed nothing more than one ſhort form of incan- 
tation Philoſophy, Light, Liberality, the Rights of 

Men.” | 
I can ſay nothing in praiſe of thoſe acts of tyranny, 
which no voice has hitherto ever commended under any 
of their falſe colours ; yet in theſe falſe colours an ho- 
mage was paid by deſpotiſm to juſtice, The power 
| L 2 | which 
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which was above all fear and all remorſe was not ſet 
above all ſhame. Whilſt ſhame keeps its watch, vir- 
tue is.not wholly extinguiſhed in the heart; nor will 
moderation be utterly exiled from the minds of tyrants. 
I believe every honeſt man ſympathizes in his re- 
flections with our political poet on that occaſion, and 
will pray to avert the omen whenever theſe. acts of 
rapacious deſpotiſm preſent themſelves to his view or 


his imagination : 
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— May no ſuch form 
& Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform. : 
& Tell me (my muſe) what monſtrous, dire offence, 
I hat crimes could any Chriſtian king incenſe 
% To ſuch a rage? Was't luxury, or luſt ? 
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| j i « Was he ſo temperate, ſo chaſte, ſo juſt? 
1 Mere theſe their crimes ? they were his own muck 
14 « But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor K.“ 

i 


* The reſt of the paſſage ts this 


«« Who having ſpent the treaſures of his crown, 
* Condemns thei luxury to feed his own. 
* And yet this act, to varniſh o'er the ſhame 
Ol facrilege, muſt bear devotion's name. 
* No crime fo bold, but would be underſtood 
A real, or atleaſt a ſeeming good, 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name: 
And, free from conſcience, is a ſlave to fame. 
* "Thus he the church at once protects, and ſpoils - 
But princes' ſwords are ſharper than their ſtyles. 
And thus to th' ages paſt he makes amends, 
„Their charity deſtroys, their faith defends. 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, 
In empty atry contemplations dwell ; 
And, like the block, unmoved lay; but ours, 
As much too active, like the ſtork devours. 
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This ſame wealth, which is at all times treaſon and 
155 nation to indigent and rapacious deſpotiſm, under 
all modes of polity, was your temptation to violate 
property, law, and religion, united in one object, 
But was the ſtate of France ſo wretched and undone, 
that no other reſource but rapine remained to pre- 
ſerve its exiſtence? On this point I wiſh to re- 
ceive ſome information. When the ſtates met, was 
the condition of the finances of France ſuch, - that, 
after ceconomiſing on principles of juſtice and mercy 
through all departments, no fair repartition of bur- 
thens upon all the orders could poſlibly reſtore them? 
If ſuch an equal impoſition would have been ſufficient, 
you well know it might eaſily have been made. Mr. 
Necker, in the budget which he laid before the orders 
aſſembled at Verſailles, made a detailed expoſition of 
the ſtate of the French nation T 

If 


e Is there no temp' rate region can be known, 
«« Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 
„Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
4 But to be reſtleſs in a worſe extreme? 
« And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
gut to be caſt into a calenture ? 
« Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt advance 
« So far, to make us with for ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Than, led by a falſe guide, to err by day ? 
« Who ſees theſe diſinal heaps, but would demand, 
« What barbarous inyader ſack d the land? 
But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
«« This deſolation, but a Chriſtian king; 
When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
4 wixt our beſt actions, and the worſt of theirs, 
« What does he think our ſacrilege would ſpare, 
« When ſuch th' effects of our devotion are?“ 
CqoreR's HILL, by Sir Joun DennaMe 


* Rappart a Monſ le Directeur general des finances, fait par 
ordre du Rot a Verſailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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If we give credit to him, it was not neceſſary to 
have recourſe to any new impoſitions whatſoever, to 
put the receipts of France on a balance with its ex- 
pences. He ſtated the permanent charges of all de- 
ſcriptions, including the intereſt of a new loan of four 
hundred millions, at 531,444,000 livres; the fixed 
revenue at 475,294,000, making the deficiency 
56,150,000, or ſhort of 2,200,000 ſterling. But to 
balance it, he brought forward ſavings and improve- 
ments of revenue (conſidered as entirely certain) to 
rather more than the amount of that deficiency ; and 
he concludes with theſe emphatical words (p. 39) 
* Quel pays, Meſſieurs, que celui, ou, /ans imports 
< et avec de ſimples objets inappercus, on peut faire 
& diſparoitre un deficit qui a fait tant de bruit en 
“ Europe,” As to the re-imburſement, the ſinking 
of debt, and the other great objects of public credit 
and political arrangement indicated in Monſ. Necker's 
ſpeech, no doubt could be entertained, but that a very 
moderate and proportioned aſſeſſment on the citizens 
without diſtinction would have provided for all of them 
to the fulleſt extent of their demand. © 

If this repreſentation of Monſ. Necker was falſe, 
then the aſſembly are in the higheſt degree culpable 
for having forced the king to accept as his miniſter, 
and ſince the king's depoſition, for having employed 
as their miniſter, a man who had been capable of abu- 
fing ſo notoriouſly the confidence of his maſter and 
their own; in a matter too of the higheſt moment, 
and directly appertaining to his particular office. But 
if the repreſentation was exact (as, having always, 
along with you, conceived a high degree of reſpect 
for Mr. Necker, I make no doubt it was) then what 
can be faid in fayour of thoſe, who, inſtead of mode- 
rate, reaſonable, and general contribution, have in cold 
blood, and impelled by no neceſſity, had recourſe to a 
partial and cruel confiſcation? Fn 
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Was that contribution refuſed on a pretext of privi- 
lege, either on the part of the clergy or on that of the 
nobility ? No certainly. As to the clergy, they even 
ran before the wiſhes of the third order. Previous to 
the meeting of the ſtates, they had in all their in- 
{truQions expreſsly direQed their deputies to renounce 
every immunity, which put them upon a footing di- 
ſtinct from the condition of their fellow- ſubjects. In 
this renunciation the clergy were even more explicit 

than the nobility. 8 | | | 
But let us ſuppoſe that the deficiency had remained 
at the 56 millions, (or £.2,200,000 ſterling) as at 
firſt ſtated by Mr. Necker. Let us allow that all the 
reſources he oppoſed to that deficiency were impu- 
dent and groundleſs fictions; and that the aſſembly 
(or their lords of articles * at the Jacobins) were from 
thence juſtified in laying the whole burden of that 
' deficiency on the elergy, - yet allowing all this, a 
neceſſity of C. 2, 200, ooo ſterling will not ſupport a 
confiſcation to the amount of five millions. The im- 
poſition of £.2,200,000 on the clergy, as partial, would 
have been oppreſhve and unjuſt, but it would not have 
been altogether ruinous to thoſe on whom it was im- 
poſed; and therefore it would not have anſwered the 
real purpoſe of the managers. EN rf : 
Perhaps perſons, unacquainted with the ſtate of 
France, on hearing the clergy and the nobleſſe were 
privileged in point of taxation, may be led to ima- 
gine, that previous to the revolution theſe bodies had 
contributed nothing to the ſtate. This is a great 
miſtake. They certainly did not contribute equally 
with each other, nor either of them equally with the 
commons. They both however contributed largely. 
Neither nobility nor clergy enjoyed any 9 
1 | rom 


* Jn the conſtitution of Scotland during the Stuart reigns, a com- 
mittee ſat for preparing bills; and none could paſs, but thoſe previouſly 
approved by them, This committee was called lords of articles. 
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from the exciſe on conſumable commodities, from 
duties of cuſtom, or from any of the other numerous 

indirect impoſitions, which in France, as well as here, 
make ſo very large a proportion of all payments to 


the public. The nobleſſe paid the capitation. They 


paid alſo a land tax, called the twentieth penny, ta 
the height ſometimes of three, ſometimes of four ſnil- 
lings in the pound; both of them direct impoſitions of 
no light nature, and no trivial produce. The clergy 
of the provinces annexed by conqueſt to France 
(which in extent make about an eighth, part of the 
whole, but in wealth a much larger proportion) paid 
likewiſe to the capitation and the twentieth penny, at 
the rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the 
old provinces did not pay the capitation ; but they 
had redeemed themſelves at the expence of about 24 
millions, or a little more than a million ſterling. 
They were exempted from the twentieths; but then 
they made free gifts; they contracted debts for the 
ſtate, and they were ſubject to ſome other charges, 
the whole computed at about a thirteenth part of their 
clear income. They ought to have paid annually 
about forty thouſand pounds more, to put them on a 
par with the contribution of the nobility. | 
When the terrors of this tremendous proſcriptio 
hung oyer the clergy, they made an offer of a con- 
tribution, thrpugh the archbiſhop of Aix, which, for 
its extravagance, ought not to have been accepted. 
But it was evidently and obviouſly more advantageous 
to the public creditor, than any thing which could 
rationaily be promiſed by the confiſcation. Why 
was it not accepted? The reafon is plain There 
was no deſire that the church ſhould be brought to 
ſerve the ſtate. The ſervice of the ſtate was made a 
pretext to deſtroy the church. In their way to the 
deſtruction of the church they would not ſcruple to 
deſtroy their country : and they have deſtroyed it. 
One great end in the project would have been de- 
| teated, 
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feated, if the plan of extortion had been adopted 
in lieu of the ſcheme of confiſcation. The new 
landed intereſt connected with the new Tepuh- 
lic, and connected with it for its very being, 
could not have been created. This was among 
the reaſons why that extravagant ranſom was not ac- 
cepted. 

The madneſs of the project of confiſcation, on the 
plan that was firſt pretended, ſoon became apparent. 
To bring this unwieldy maſs of landed property, en- 
larged by the confiſcation of all the vaſt landed do- 


main of the crown, at once into market, was obviouſly | 


to defeat the profits propoſed by the confiſcation, by 


depreciating the value of thoſe lands, and indeed of 


all the landed eſtates throughout France. Such a 
ſudden diverſion of all its circulating money from 
trade to land, muſt be an additional miſchief. What 
ſtep was taken? Did the aſſembly, on becoming ſen- 
ſible of the inevitable ill effects of their projected ſale, 
revert to the offers of the clergy? No diſtreſs could 


oblige them to travel in a courſe which was diſgraced 


by any appearance of juſtice. Giving over all hopes 
from a general immediate ſale, another project ſeems 
to have ſucceeded. They propoſed to take ſtock in 
exchange for the church lands. In that project great 
difficulties aroſe in equalizing the objects to be ex- 
changed. Other obſtacles alſo preſented themſelves, 
which threw them back again upon fome project of 
ſale. The municipalities had taken an alarm. They 
would not hear of transferring the whole plunder of 
the kingdom to the ſtock-holders in Paris. Many of 


thoſe municipalities had been (upon ſyſtem) redu- 


ced to the moſt deplorable indigencc. Money was 
no where to be ſeen. They were therefore led 
to the point that was ſo ardently deſired. They 
panted for a currency of any kind which might 
revive their per:ſhing induſtry. The municipalities 
were then to be admitted to a | ſhare in the you 
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165 REFLECTIONS ON THE 
which evidently rendered the firſt ſcheme (if ever it 


had been ſeriouſly entertained) altogether impracti- 
cable. Public exigencies preſſed upon all ſides. 


The miniſter of finance reiterated his call for ſupply 
with a moſt urgent, anxious, and boding voice. 
Thus preſſed on all fides, inſtead of the firſt plan 
of converting their bankers into biſhops 'and abbots, 
inſtead of paying the old debt, they contracted a 
new debt, at 3 per cent. creating a new paper cur- 


rency, founded on an.eyentual ſale of the church 


lands. They iſſued this paper currency to ſatisfy 
in the firſt inſtance chiefly the demands made upon 
them by the Bank of diſcount, the great machine, or 
paper-mill, of their fictitious wealth. 

The ſpoil of the church was now become the only 
reſource of all their operations im finance ; the vital 
principle of all their politics; the ſole ſecurity for 
the exiſtence of their power. It was neceſſary by all, 
even the molt violent means, to put every individual 
on the ſame bottom, and to bind the nation in one 
guilty intereſt to uphold this act, and the authority 
of thoſe by whom it was done. In order to force 
the molt reluctant into a participation of their pillage, 
they rendered their paper circulation compulſory in 

all payments. Thoſe who conſider the general ten- 

dency of their ſchemes to this one object as a centre, 
and a centre from which afterwards all their meaſures 
radiate, will not think that I dwell too long upon 
this part of the proceedings of the national aſ- 
tembly. 

To cut off all appearance of cennection between 
the crown and public juſtice, and to bring the whole 
under implicit obedience to the dictators in Paris, 
the old independent judicature of the parliaments, 
with all its merits, and all its faults, was _— 
ly aboliſhed. Whilſt the parliaments exiſted, 
was evident that the people might ſome * 
or other come to reſort to them, and rally ke 

| e 
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the ſtandard of their antient laws. It became, how- 
ever a matter of conſideration that the magiſtrates 
and officers, in the courts now aboliſhed, had pur- 
chaſed their places at a very high rate, for which, 
as well as for the duty they performed, they re- 


ceived but a very low return of intereſt. Simple 
confiſcation is a boon only for the clergy ;—to the 


lawyers ſome appearances of equity are to be ob- 
ſerved; and they are to receive compenſation to an 
immenſe amount. Their compenſation becomes part 
of the national debt, for the liquidation of which 
there is the one exhauſtleſs fund. The lawyers are 
to obtain their compenſation in the new church 


paper, which is to march with the new principles 


of judicature and legiſlature. The diſmiſſed ma- 
giſtrates are to take their ſhare of martyrdom with 
the eccleſiaſtics, or to receive their own property 
from ſuch a fund and in ſuch a manner, as all thoſe, 
who have been ſeaſoned with the antient principles 


of juriſprudence, and had been the ſworn guardians 


of property, muſt look upon with horror. Even the 
clergy are to receive their miſerable allowance out 
of the depreciated paper which is ſtamped with the 
indelible character of ſacrilege, and with the ſymbols 
of their own ruin, or they muſt ſtarve. So violent 
an outrage upon credit, property, and liberty, as this 
compulſory paper currency, has ſeldom been exhi- 
bited by the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, at 
any time, or in any nation. 

In the courſe of all theſe operations, at length comes 
cout the grand arcanum ; — that in reality, and in a fair 
ſenſe, the lands of the church (ſo far as any thing 
certain can be gathered from their proceedings) are 
not to be ſold at all. By the late reſolutions of the 
national aſſembly, they are indeed to be delivered to 
the higheſt bidder. But it is to be obſerved, that 4 
certain portion only of the purchaſe money ts to be laid 


down. A period of twelve years is to be given for the 


payment 
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payment of the reſt. The philoſophic purchaſers 


are therefore, on payment of a ſort of fine, to be put 
inſtantly into poſſeſſion of the eitate. It becomes in 


ſome reſpects a fort of gift to them; to be held on 


the feudal tenure of zeal to the new eſtabliſhment. 
This project is evidently to let in a body of pur- 
chaſers without money. The conſequence will be, 
that theſe purchaſers, or rather grantees, will pay, 
not only from the rents as they accrue, which might 
as well ba received by the * but from the ſpoil 


ths grip ings of uſury, they can wring from the 
miſerable peaſant. He is to be delivered over to 
the mercenary and arbitrary diſcretion of men, wha 
will be ſimulated to every ſpectes of extortion by the 
growing demands on the growing profits of an eſtate 
held under the precarious fettlement of a new poli- 
tical fyſtem. 
W hen all the frauds, impoſtures, violences, rapines, 
burnings, murders, confiſontions compulfory paper 
currencies, and every deſcription of tyranny and cru- 
elty employ ed to bring about and to uphold this revo- 
lution, have their natural effect, that is, to ſhock the 
moral ſentiments of all virtuous and ſober minds, the 
abettors of this philoſophic ſyſtem immediately ſtrain 
their throatsinadeclamation againſt the old monarchical 
government of France. When they have rendered that 
depoſed power ſufficiently black, they then proceed in 
argument, as if all thoſe who diſapprove of their new 
abufe 85 muſt of courſe be partizans of the old; that 
thoſe who 1 their erude and violent ſchemes 
of liberty ought to be treated as advocates {or ſer- 
vitude. I admit that their neceſſities do compel 
them to this baſe and contemptible fraud. No- 
thing can reconcile men to their proceedings and 
projets but the ſuppoſition that there is no third 
option between them, and ſome tyranny as odious as 
can 
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can be furniſhed by the records of hiſtory, or by the 
invention of poets. This prattling of theirs hardly 
deſerves the name of ſophiſtry. It is nothing but 
plain impudence. Have theſe gentlemen never heard, 
in the whole circle of the worlds of theory and prac- 
tice, of any thing between the deſpotiſm of the mo- 
narch and the deſpotiſm of the multitude? Have 
they never heard of a monarchy directed by laws, 
controlled and balanced by the great hereditary 
wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation and both 
again controlled by a judicious check from the reaſon 
and feeling of the people at large acting by a ſuita- 
ble and permanent organ? Is it then impoſſible that 
a man may be found who, without criminal ill in- 
_ tention, or pitiable abſurdity, ſhall prefer ſuch a 
mixed and tempered government to either of the 
extremes; and who may repute that nation to be 
deſtitute of all wiſdom and of all virtue, which, 
having in its choice to obtain fuch a government with 
eaſe, or rather to confirm it when actually poſſeſſed, 
thought proper to commit a thouſand crimes, and to 
ſubject their country to a thouſand evils, in order to 
avoid it? Is it then a truth fo univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that a pure democracy is the only tolerable 
form into which human ſociety can be thrown, that 
a man is not permitted to heſitate abouts its merits, 
without the fuſpicion of being a friend to tyranny, that 
is, of being a foe to mankind? - - 

J do not know under what deſcription to claſs the 
preſent ruling authority in Erance. It affects to be a 
pure democracy, though I think it in a direct train of 
becoming ſhortly a miſchievous and ignoble oligarchy. 
But for the preſent I admit it to be a contrivance of the 
nature and effect of what it pretends to. I reprobate no 
form of government merely upon abſtract principles. 
There may be ſituations in which the purely democratic 
form will become neceſſary. There may be ſome (very 
few, and very particularly circumſtanced) where * 
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would be clearly defirable. This I do not take to be 
the caſe of France, or of any other great country. Un- 
til now, we have ſeen no examples of confiderable de- 
mocracies. The antients were better acquainted with 


| them. Not being wholly unread in the authors, who 


had ſeen the moſt of theſe conſtitutions, and who beſt 
underſtood them, I cannot help concurring with their 


opinion, that an abſolute democracy, no more than 


abſolute monarchy, is to be reckoned among the legi- 
timate forms of government. They think it rather the 
corruption and degeneracy, than the ſound conſtitution 
of a republic. If I recollect rightly, Ariſtotle obſerves, 
that a democracy has many ſtriking points of reſem- 
blance with a tyranny f. Of this I am certain, that in 
a democracy, the majority of the citizens is capable of 
exerciſing the moſt cruel oppreſſions upon the minority, 
whenever ſtrong diviſions prevail in that kind of polity, 
as they often muſt; and that oppreſſion of the mino- 
rity will extend to far greater numbers, and will be 
carried on with much greater fury, than can almoſt 


ever be apprehended from the dominion of a ſingle 
ſceptre. In ſuch a popular perſecution, individual 


ſufferers are in a much more deplorable condition 
than in any other. Under a cruel prince they have 
the balmy compaſſion of mankind to aſſuage the 

| | ſmart 


+ When I wrote this I quoted from memory, after many years 


bad elapſed from my reading the paſſage. A learned friend has 


found it, ard it is as follows: | 
1d 5 · d , xa? appr ite r Twy BrrTiouy, nat Th {nplofpata, Comes 


| bt 73 intayjala' xai 3 N. yy xal d nihaf, of auroi nal avanoyor* xat 


paakire narf map inaripois loyiuoi, of A Aang Taps Tvpamoc, ed I 
Tnjaaywyot mage roc Tifecig THI TY Fog. mmm | | 

* The ethical character is the ſame ; both exerciſe deſpotiſm 
© over the better claſs of citizens ; and decrees are in the one, what 
* ordinances and arrets are in the other: the demagogue too, and 


the court favourite, are not unfrequently the ſame identical men, 


and always bear a cloſe analogy ; and theſe have the principal 
power, each in their reſpective forms of government, favourites 
with the abſolute monarch, and demagogues with a people ſuch 
as I have deſcribed.” Ariſt. Politic. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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ſmart of their wounds; they have the plaudits of the 
people to animate their generous conſtancy under their 
ſufferings : but thofe who are ſubject to wrong under 
multitudes, are deprived of all external conſolation. 
They ſeem deſerted by mankind; overpowered by a 
conſpiracy of their whole ſpecies. Fr 

But admitting democracy not to have that ine- 
vitable tendency to party tyranny, which I ſuppoſe it 
to have, and admitting it to poſſeſs as much good in 
1t when unmixed, as I am ſure it poſſeſſes when com- 
pounded with other forms; does monarchy, on its 
part, contain nothing at all to recommend it? I do 
not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have 'his works in 
general, left any permanent impreſſion on my mind. 
He is a preſumptuous and a ſuperficial writer. But 
he has one obſervation, which, in my opinion, is not 
without depth and ſolidity. He fays, that he prefers 
a monarchy to other governments; becauſe you can 
better ingraft any deſeription of republic on a mo- 
narchy than any thing of monarchy upon the repub- 
han forms. I think him perfectly in the right. 
The fact is ſo hiſtorically ; and it agrees well with 
the ſpeculation. Ch 

I know how eaſy a topic it is to dwell on the faults 
of departed greatneſs. By a revolution tn the ſtate, 
the fawning ſycophant of yeſterday, is converted into 
the auſtere critic of the preſent hour. But ſteady 
independant minds, when they have an object of fo 


ſerious a concern to mankind as government, under 


their contemplation, will diſdain to aſſume the part 
of ſatiriſts and declaimers. They will judge of hu- 
man inſtitutions as they do of human characters. 
They will fort out the good from the evil, which 

is mixed in mortal inſtitutions as it is in mortal 
men. 


| Your government in France, though uſually, and I 


think juſtly, reputed the beſt of the unqualified or ill- 
qualified monarchies, was ſtill full of abuſes. for 
| abuſes 
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abuſes accumulated in a length of time; as they, muſt 
accumulate in every monarchy not under the conſtant 
inſpection of a popular repreſentative. I am no 
ſtranger to the faults and defedts of the ſubverted go- 
verament of France; and I think I am not inclined by 
nature or policy to make a panegyric upon any thing 
which is a juſt and natural object of cenſure. But the 
queſtion is not now of the vices of that monarchy, but 
of its exiſtence. Is it then true, that the French go- 
vernment was ſuch as to be incapable or undeſerving 
of reform; ſo that it was of abſolnte neceſlity the 
whole fabric ſhould be at once pulled down, and the 
area cleared for the erection of a theoretic experimental 
edifice in its plaqęe? All France was of a different 
opinion in the beginning of the year 1989. The 
inſtructions to the repreſentatives to the ſtates-general, 
from every diſtrict in that kingdom, were filled with 
projects for the reformation of that government, 
without the remoteſt ſuggeſtion of a deſign to deſtroy 
it. Had ſuch a deſign been then even inſinuated, I 
believe there would have been but one voice, and that 
voice for rejecting it with fcorn and horror. Men 
have been ſometimes led by degrees, ſometimes 
burried into things, of which, if they could have ſeen 
the whole together, they never would have per- 
mitted the moſt remote approach. When thoſe in- 
ſtructions were given, there was no queſtion but that 
abuſes exiſted, and that they demanded a reform ; 
Nor 18 there now, In the interval between the in- 
ſtructions and the revolution, things changed their 
ſhape ; and in conſequence of that change, the true 
queſtion at preſent is, Whether thoſe who would 
have reformed, or thoſe who have deſtroyed, are in 
—_— 98 
To hear ſome men ſpeak of the late monarchy 
of France, you would imagine that they were 
talking of Perſia bleeding under the ferocious ſword 
of Tæhmas Kouli Khan; or at leaſt deſcribing the 
barbarous 
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barbarous anarchic deſpotiſm of Turkey, where the 
' fineſt countries in the moſt genial climates in the 
world are waſted by peace more than any countries 
have been worried by war; where arts are unknown, 
where manufactures languith, where ſcience is. extin- 
guiſhed, where agriculture decays, where the human 
race itſelf melts away and periſnes under the eye of 
the obſerver. Was this the caſe of Franee? TI have 
no way of determining the queſtion but by a reference 
to facts. Facts do not ſupport this reſemblance. 
Along with much evil, there is ſome gogd in mo- 
narchy itſelf; arid ſome corrective to its evil, from 
religion, from laws, from manners, from opinions, 
the French monarchy muſt have received; which ren- 
dered it (though by no means a free, and therefore by 
no means a good conſtitution) a deſpotiſm rather in 
appearance than in reality, | 

Among the ſtandards upon which the effects of go- 
vernment on any country are to be eſtimated, I muſt 
conſider the ftate of its population as not tlie leaſt 
certain. No country in which population flouriſhes, 
and is in progreſſive improvement, can be under a 
very miſchievous government. About ſixty years ago, 
the Intendants of the generalities of France made, 
with other matters, a report of the population of their 
ſeveral diſtricts. I have not the books, which are 
very voluminous, by me, nor do I know where to pro- 
cure them (I am obliged to ſpeak by memory, and 
therefore the leſs poſitively) but I think the popula- 
tion of France was by them, even at that period, eſti- 
mated at twenty-two millions of ſouls. At the end 
of the laſt century it had been generally calculated at 
_ eighteen. On either of theſe eſtimations France was 
not ill- peopled. Mr. Necker who is an authority for 
his own time at leaſt equal to the Intendants for 
theirs, reckons, and upon apparently ſure principles, 
the people of France, in the year 1780, at twenty-four 
OR M millions 
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millions fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand. . But was 
this the probable ultimate term under the old eſta- 


bliſnment? Dr. Price is of opinion, that the growth 


of population in France was by no means at its acme in 
that year. I certainly defer to Dr. Price's authority 
a good deal more in theſe ſpeculations, than I do in 
his general politics. This gentleman, taking ground 
on Mr. Necker's data, is very confident, that ſince 
the period of that miniſter's calculation, the French 


population has increaſed rapidly; ſo rapidly that in 


the year 1789 he will not conſent to rate the people 
of that kingdom at a lower number than thirty mi“ 
lions. After abating much (and much I think ought 
to be abated) from the fanguine calculation of Dr. 
Price, I have no doubt that the population of France 
did encreaſe conſiderably during this later period: but 
ſuppoſing that it encreaſed to nothing more than will 
be ſufficient to complete the 24,670.000 to 25 mil- 
trons, ftill a population of 25 millions, and that 
in an encreaſing progrefs, on a fpace of about 


twenty-feven thouſand ſquare leagues, is im- 
menſe. It is, for inſtance, a good deal more than the 


proportionable population of this iſland, or even than 
that of England, the beſt-peopled part of the united 
kingdom. Es To | 

It is not univerfally true, that France is a fertile 
country. Conſiderable tracts of it are barren, and 
labour under other natural diſadvantages. In the por- 
tions of that territory, where things are more favour- 
able, as far as | am able to drſcover, the numbers of 
the people correſpond to the indulgence of nature X. 
The Generality of Liſle (this 1 admit is the ſtrongeſt 


example) upon an extent of 404. + leagues, about ten 


years ago, contained 734, 600 ſouls, which is 1772 in- 
abitants to each ſquare league. The :niddle term for 
| 3 the 


* De Vadminiftratton des Finances de la France, pa: Monſ. 
Necker, vol. i. p. 288. | 
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the reſt of France is about 900 inhabitants to the ſame 
admeaſurement. | 85 | 

I do not attribute this population to the depoſed 
government ; becauſe I do not like to compliment 
the contrivances of men, with what is due in a great 


degree to the bounty of Providence. But that decried 


government could not have obſtructed, moſt probably 
it favoured, the operation of thoſe cauſes (whatever 
they were) whether of nature in the ſoil, or in habits 
of induſtry among the people, which has produced 
io large a number of the ſpecies throughout that 
whole kingdom, and exhibited in ſome particular pla- 
ces ſuch prodigies of population. I never will 


ſuppoſe that fabrick of a ſtate to - be the worſt of 


all political inſtitutions, which, by experience, 
is found to contain a principle favourable 
(however latent it may be) to the encreaſe of man- 
kind. | | | ES 

The wealth of a country is another, and no con- 
temptible ſtandard, by which we may judge whether, 


on the whole, a government be protecting or deſtruc- 


tive. France far exceeds England in the multitude 
of her people ; but I apprehend that her comparative 
wealth is much inferior to ours; tllat it is not ſo equal 
in the diſtribution, nor ſo ready in the circulation. I 
believe the difference in the form of the two govern- 
ments to be amongſt the cauſes of this advantage on 
the, ſide of England. I ſpeak of England, not of the 
whole Britiſh dominions; which, if compared with 
thoſe of France, will, in ſorne degree, weaken the com- 
parative rate of wealth upon our ſide. But that 
wealth, which will not endure a companion with the 
riches of England, may conſtitute a very reſpecta- 
ble degree of opulence. Mr. Necker's Look, pub- 
liſhed in 1785, contains an accurate and intereſting 

| M 2 cob 


* Del Adminiſtration des Finances de la France, par M. Necker. | 
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collection of facts relative to public ceconomy and to 
political arithmetic; and his ſpeculations on the ſub- 
ject are in general wiſe and liberal. In that werk 
he gives an idea of the ſtate” of France, very remote 
from the portrait of a country whoſe government was 
a perfect grievancce, an abſolute evil, admitting no 
cure but through the violent and uncertain remedy 
of a total revolution. He affirms, that from the year 
1726 to the year 1784, there was coined at the mint 
of France, in the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, to the 
amount of about one hundred millions of pounds feer- 
ling *. | 1 el | 
It is impoſſible that Mr. Necker ſhould be miſtaken 
in the amount of the bullion which has been coined in 
the mint. It is a matter of official record. The rea- 
fonings of this able finaneier, concerning the quantity 
of gold and ſilver which remained for circulation, when 
he wrote in 1785, that is about four years before the 
depoſition and impriſonment of the French king, are 
not of equal certainty ; but they are laid on grounds 
ſo apparently ſolid, that it is not eafy to refuſe a con- 
fiderable degree of aſſent to his calculation. He cal. 
culates the numeraire, or what we call ſpecies then. actu- 
ally exiſting in France, at about eighty-eight millions 
of the ſame Engliſh money. A great accumulation 
of wealth for one country, large as that country is! 
Mr. Necker was fo far from confidering this influx of 
wealth as likely to ceaſe, when he wrote in 1785, that 
he preſumes upon a future annual increaſe of two per 
cent. upon the money brought into France during the 
periods from which he computed. NE 
Some adequate "cauſe muſt have originally in- 
troduced all the money coined at its mint into 
that kingdom ; and ſome cauſe as operative muſt 
have kept at home, or returned into its boſom, 
ſuch a vaſt flood of treaſure as Mr. Necker cal- 
culates 


* Vol. iti. chap. 8. and chap, 9. 
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culates to remain for domeſtic circulation. Suppoſe 
any reaſonable deductions from M. Necker's com- 
putation ; the remainder muſt ſtill amount to an im- 
menſe ſum. Cauſes thus powerful to acquire and to. 
retain, cannot be found in diſcouraged induſtry, in- 
ſecure property, and a poſitively deſtructive govern- 
ment. Indeed, when I conſider the face of the king- 
dom of France; the multitude and opulence of her 
cities; the uſeful magnificence of her ſpacious high 


roads and bridges; the opportunity of her artificial 
_ canals and navigations opening the conveniences of 


maritime communication through a ſolid continent 
of ſo immenſe an extent; when I turn my eyes to the 
ſtupendous works of her ports and harbours, and to 
ner whole naval apparatus, whether for war or trade ; 
when I bring before my view the number of her ſor- 
tifications, conſtrued with ſo bold and maſterly a ſkill, 
and made and maintained at ſo prodigious a charge, 
preſenting an armed front and impenetrable barrier 
to her enemies upon every fide; when I recollect 


how very ſmall a part of that extenſive region is with- 


out cultivation, and to what complete perfection the 
culture of many of the beſt productions of the earth 
have been brought in France; when I refle& on the 
excellence of her manufactures and fabrics, ſecond to 
none but ours, and in ſome particulars not ſecond ; 
when contemplate the grand foundations of charity, 
public and private; when I ſurvey the ſtate of all the 
arts that beautify and poliſh life; when I reckon the 
men ſhe has bred for extending her fame in war, her 
able ſtateſinen, the multitude of her profound lawyers 
and theologians, her philoſophers, her critics, her 
hiſtorians and antiquaries, her po=ts, and her ora- 


tors, ſacred and profane, I behold in all this ſome- 
thing which awes and commands the imagination, 


which checks the mind on the brink: of precipitate 
and indiſcriminate cenſure, and which demands, that 
we 
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we ſhould very ſeriouſly examine, what and how great 
are the latent vices that could authoriſe us at once to 
level ſo ſpacious a fabric with the ground. I do not 
recognize, in this view of things, the defpotiſm of 
Turkey. Nor do I diſcern the character of a govern- 
ment, that has been, on the whole, ſo oppretlive, or 
ſo corrupt, or ſo negligent, as to be utterly unfit for 
all reformation. I muſt think ſuch a government well 


deſerved to have its excellencies heightened , its faults 


corrected; and its capacities improved into a Britiſh 
conſtitution. 
Whoever has examined into the proceedings of that 
depoſed government for ſeveral years back, cannot 
fail to have obſerved, amidſt the inconſtancy and 
fluctuation natural to courts, an earneſt endeavour 
towards the proſperity and improvement of the coun- 
try ; he muſt admit, that it had long been employed, 
in ſome inſtances, wholly to remove, in many conſi- 
derably to correct, the abuſive practices and uſages 
that had prevailed in the ſtate; and that even the un- 
limited power of the ſovereign over the perſons of his 
fubjects, inconſiſtent, as undoubtedly it was, with law 
and liberty, had yet been every day growing more 
mitigated 1n the exerciſe. So far from refuſing itſelf 
to reformation, that government was open, with a 
cenſurable degree of facility, to all forts of projects 
and projectors on the ſubject. Rather too much 
countenance was given to the ſpirit of innovation, 
which ſoon was turned againſt thoſe who foſtered it, 
and ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no very 
Aattering juſtice to that fallen monarchy, to ſay, that, 


for many years, it treſpaſſed more by levity and want 


of judgment in ſeveral of its ſchemes, than from any 
defect in diligence or in public ſpirit. To compare 
the government of France for the laſt fifteen or ſixteen 
years with wiſe and welk-conſtituted eſtabliſh- 
ments, during that, or during any period, is not to a& 
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with fairneſs. But if in point of prodigality in the 
expenditure of money, or in point of rigour in the 
exerciſe of power, it be compared with any of the 
former reigns, I believe candid judges will give little 
credit to the good intentions of thoſe who dwell per- 
pctually on the donations to favourites, or on the ex- 
pences of the court, or on the horrors of the Baſtile 
in the reign of Louis the XVIth f. | 
Whether the ſyſtem, if it deſerves ſuch a name, now 


| built on the ruins of that antient monarchy, will be 


able to give a better account of the population and 
wealth of the country, which it has taken under its 
care, is a matter very doubtful. Inſtead of improv- 
ing by the change, I apprehend that a long ſeries of 
years mult be told before it can recover in any degree 
the effects of this philoſophic revolution, and before 
the nation can be replaced on its former footing. If 
Dr. Price ſhould think fit, a few years hence, to fa- 
vour us with an eſtimate of the population of France, 
he will hardly be able to make up his tale of thirty mil- 
li ons of ſouls, as computed in 1789, or the aſſembly's 


computation of twenty-ſix millions of that year, or 


even Mr. Necker's twenty-five millions in 1780. I 
hear that there are conſiderable emigrations from 
France; and that many quitting that voluptuous cli- 
mate, and that ſeductive Circean liberty, have taken 
refuge in the frozen regions, and under the Britiſh 
deſpotiſm, of Canada. = | 
In the preſent diſappearance of coin, no perſon could 
think it the ſame country, in which the preſent miniſter 
of the finances has been able to diſcover fourſcore mil- 
lions ſterling in ſpecie. From its general aſ- 
pect one would conclude that it had been for ſome 
time paſt under the ſpecial direction of the learned 
8 acade- 


F The world is oblized to Mr. de Calonne for the pains he has 
taken to refute the ſcandalous exaggerations relative to ſome of the 
royal expences, and to detect the fallacious account given of penſions, 
tox the wicked purpoſe of provoking the populace to all forts of crimes. 
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academicians of Laputa and Balnibarbi ?. Already 
the population of Paris has ſo declined, that Mr, 
Necker ſtated to the national aſſembly the proviſion to 
be made for its ſubſiſtence at a fifth leſs than what had 
formerly been found requiſite F, It is faid (and I have 
never heard it contradicted) that an hundred thouſand 
people are out of employment in that city, though it 
is become the ſeat of the impriſoned court and national 
aſſembly. Nothing, Iam credibly informed, can ex- 
ceed the ſhocking and diſguſting ſpectacle of mendi- 
cancy diſple yed in that capital, Indeed, the votes of 
the national aflembly leave no doubt of the fact. The 
have lately appointed a ſtanding committee of mendi- 
cancy. They are contriving at once a vigorous police 
on this ſubject, and, for the firſt time, the impoſition 
of a tax to maintain the poor, for whoſe preſent relief 
great ſums appear on the face of the public accounts of 
the yearh. In the mean time, the leaders of the legi- 
flative clubs and coffee-houſes are ihtoxicated with 
| N | admura- 
dee Gulliver's Travels for the idea of countries governed by 
hlofo hers ENS 5 Tk 
+ Mr. de Calonne fates the falling off of the population of Paris as 
far more conſiderable ; and it may be ſo, ſince the period of Mr. 
Necker's calculation, on are ar a Eg oo 
$ Travaux de chaite pour ſubve- 
nir au manque de travail a Pa- © Liv. 5 1 
ris et dans les provinces _ = 3,866,920 Ste 161,121 34 
Deſtruction de vagbondage et de e 1 R 
. 2,671,419 » 69,642 7 6 


la mendicite 8 

Primes pour l'importationde grains 5,671,907 236,329 9 2 

Depenſes relatives aux ſubſiſ t-. = 7 

: ances, deduCtion fait des r 
couvremens qui ont eu lieu 39,871,790 1,661,324 11 8 


— — 


Total — Liv. 51,082,034 Sts 2,128,418 i 8 


When! ſent this book to the preſs, I entertained ſome doubt con- 
ecrning the nature and extent of the laſt article in the above accounts, 
which is only under a general head, without any detail. Since then 
I have ſeen M. de Calonne's work. I wuſt think it a great loſs to me 
that I had not that advantage earlier. M. de Calonne thinks this 
aiticle to be on account of general ſubliſtencc : but as he is not able 
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admiration at their own wiſdom and ability. They 
ſpeak with the moſt ſovereign contempt of the reſt 
of the world. They tell the people, to comfort them 
in the rags wich which they have cloathed them, that 
they are a nation of philoſophers; and, ſometimes, 
by all the arts of quachiſk parade, by ſhew, tumult, 
and buſtle, ſometimes by the alarms of plots and 
invaſions, they attempt to drown the cries of indi- 
gence, and to divert the eyes of the obſerver from 
the ruin and wretchedneſs of the ſtate. A brave peo- 


ple will certainly prefer liberty, accompanied with 


a virtuous poverty, to a depraved and wealthy ſer- 
vitude. But before the price of comfort and opu- 
lence is paid, one ought to be pretty ſure it is rea! 
liberty which is purchaſed, and that ſhe is to be pur- 
chaſed at no other price. I ſhall alwavs, however, 
conſider that liberty as very equivocal in her appear- 
ance, which has not wiſdom and juſtice for her com- 
panions; and does not lead proſperity and plenty in 
her train. | 

The advocates for this revolution, net fatisficd 
with exaggerating the vices of their antient govern- 


ment, ſtrike at the fame of their country itſelf, by 


painting almoſt all that could have attracted the at- 
tention of ſtrangers, I mean their nobility and their 
clergy, as objects of horror. If theſe were only a 
libel, there had not been much in it. But it has prac 
tical conſequences. Had your nobility and gentry, 
who formed the great body of your landed men, and the 
whole of your military officers, reſembled thoſe of 
by | Germany, 


to comprehend how ſo great a loſs as upwards of G. 1.66 1, oo 


ſterling could be ſuſtained on the difference between the price and 


the ſale of grain, he ſeems to attribute this enormous head of charge 
to ſecret expences of the revolution. I cannot ſay any thing poſi- 
tively on that ſubject. The reader is capable of judging, by the 
aggregate of theſe immenſe charges, on the ſtate ard condition of 
France; and the ſyſtem of public economy adopted in that nation. 
Theſe articles of account produced no enquiry or diſcuſſion in the 
national aſſemb rx. ; 
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Germany, at the period when the Hanſe-towns were 
neceſſitated to confederate againſt the nobles in de- 
fence of their property—had they been like the Or ini 
and Vitelli in Italy, who uſcd to ſally from their ſor- 
tified dens to rob the trader and traveller—had they 

been ſuch as the Mamalukes in Egypt, or the Nayres 
on the coaſt of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical 
an enquiry might not be adviſeable into the means of 
freeing the world from ſuch a nuiſance. - The ſtatues 
of Equity and Mercy-might be veiled for a moment. 
The tendereſt minds, confounded with the dreadful 
exigence in which morality ſubmits to the ſuſpenſion 
of its own rules in favour of its own principles, might 
turn aſide whilſt fraud and violence were accom- 


pliſhing the deſtruction of a pretended nobility which 
_ diſgraced ubilſt it perſecuted human nature. The 
perſons moit abhorrent from blood, and treaſon, and 


arbitrary confiſcation, might remain ſilent ſpectators 
of this civil war between the vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met under the 
king's pre.cept at Verſailles; in 1789, or their con: 
ſtituents, deſerve to be looked on as the Nayres or 
Mamalukes of this age, or as the Orſini and Vitelli 
of antient times? If 1 had then aſked the queſtion, 
T ſhould have paſſed for a madman. What have 
they ſince done, that they were to be driven into exile, 
that their perſons ſhould be hunted about, mangled, 
and tortured, their families diſperſed, their houſes 
Jaid in aſhes, that their order ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
the memory of it, if poſitble, extinguiſhed, by or- 
daining them to change the very names by which 
th ey were uſually known? Read their inſtructions 
to their repreſentatatives. They breathe the ſpirit 
of liberty as warmly, and they recommend re- 
formation as ſtrongly, as any other order. Their 


privileges relative to contributioa were voluntarily 


ſurrendered; as the king, from the beginning, ſur- 
rendered all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon @ 
free 
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free conſtitution there was but one opinion in France. 
The abſolute monarchy was at an end. It breathed 
its laſt, without a groan, without ſtruggle, without 


| convulfion. All the ſtruggle, all the diſſenſion aroſe 


afterwards upon the prefecence of a deſpotic demo- 
cracy to a government of reciprocal controul. The 
triumph of the victorious party was over the yoo 


_ ciples of a Britiſh conſtitution, 


I have obſerved the affectation, which, for many 
years paſt, has prevailed in Paris even to a degree 
pee childiſh, of idolizing the memory of your 

enry the Fourth, If any thing could put one out 
of humour with that ornament to the kingly cha- 
racter, it would be this overdone ſtyle of infidious 
panegyric. The perſons who have worked this engine 
the moſt buſily, are thoſe who have ended their 
panegyrics in dethroning his ſucceſſor and deſcendant 
a man, as good-natured at the leaſt, as Henry the 
Fourth; altogether as fond of his people; and who 
has done infinitely more to correct the antient vices 
of the ſtate than that great monarch did, or we are 
ſure he ever meant to do. Well it 1s for his pa- 
negyriſts that they have not him to deal with. For 
Henry of Navarre was a reſolute, active, and politic 
prince. He poſſeſſed indeed great humanity and 
mildneſs ; but an humanity and mildneſs that never 
ſtood in the way of his intereſts. He never ſought 


to be loved without putting himſelf firſt in a con- 


dition to be feared. He uſed ſoft language with 


determined conduct. He aſſerted and maintained 


his authority in the groſs, and diſtributed his acts of 
conceſſion only in the detail. He ſpent the income 


of his prerogatives nobly ; but he took care not to 


break in upon the capital; never abandoning for 
a moment any of the claims, which he made under 
the fundamental laws, nor ſparing to ſhed the 
blood of thoſe who oppoſed him, oſten in the 
field, ſometimes upon the ſcafſold. Becauſe he knew 

how 
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how to make his virtues reſpected by the ungrateful, 
he has merited the praiſes of thoſe whom, if they had 
lived in his time, he would have ſhut up m the 
Baſtile, and brought to puniſhment along with the 
regicides whom he hanged after he had ſamiſhed Paris 
into a ſurrender. 

If theſe panegyriſts are in earneſt in their admiration 
of Henry the Fourth, they muſt remember, that they 
cannot think more highly of him, rhan he did of the 
nobleſſe of France; whoſe virtue, honour, courage, 
patriotiſm, and loyalty were his conſtant theme. 

But the nobility of France are degenerated ſince 
the days of Henry the Fourth.—This is poſſible. 
But it is more than 1 can belleve to be true in any 
great degree. I do not pretend to know France as 
correctly as ſome others; but I have endeavoured 
through my whole life to make myſelf acquainted 
with human nature : otherwiſe I ſhould be unfit to 
take even my humble part in the ſervice of mankind. 
In that ſtudy I could not pais by a vaſt portion of 
dur nature, as it appeared modified in a country but 
twenty-four miles from the ſhore of this iſland. On 
my beſt obſervation, compared with my beſt en- 
quiries, I found your nobility for the greater part 
compoſed of men of an high ſpirit, and of a delicate 
ſenſe of honour, both with regard to themſelves indi- 
vidually, and with regard to their whole corps, over 
vom they kept, beyond what is common in other 
countries, a cenſorial eye. Fhey were tolerably well- 
bred, very officious, humane, and hoſpitable; in their 
converſation frank and open; with a good military 
tone; and reaſonably tinctured with literature, parti- 
cularly of the authors in their own language. Many 
nad pretenſions far above this deſcription. I ſpeak of 
thoſe who were generally met with. | 

As to their behaviour to the inferior claſſes, they 
appeared to me to comport themſelves towards them 
wick good-nature, and with ſomething more nearly 

peach 
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approaching to familiarity, than is generally prac- 
tiſed with us in the intercourſe between the higher 
and lower ranks of life. To ſtrike any perſon, 
even in the moſt abjea condition, was a thing 


in a manner unknown, and would be highly 


diſgraceful. Inſtances. of other ill-treatment 
of the humble part of the community were rare; 
and as to attacks made upon the property or the 
perſonal liberty of the commons, I never heard of 
any whatſoever from them; nor, whilſt the laws were 
In vigour under the ancient government, would ſuch 
tyranny in ſubjects have been permitted. As men of 
landed eſtates, I had no fault to find with their con- 
duct, though much to. reprehend, and much to wiſh 
changed, in many of the old tenures. Where the 
letting of their land was by rent, I could not dil- 
cover that their agreements with their farmers were 
oppreſſive; nor when they were in partnerſhip with 
the ſarmer, as often was the cafe, have I heard that 
they had taken the lion's ſhare. The proportions 
ſeemed not inequĩitable. There might be exceptions ; 
but certainly they were exceptions only. I have no 
reaſon to believe that in theſe reſpects the landed no- 
bleſſe of France were worſe than the landed gentry 
of this country, certainly in no reſpect more vexatious 
than the landholders, not noble, of their own nation. In 
cities the nobility had no manner of power; in the 
country very little. Yeu know, Sir, that much of 
the civil government, and the police in the moſt eſ- 
ſential parts, was not in the hands of that nobi- 
lity which preſents itſelf. firſt to our conſideration. 
The revenue, the ſyſtem and collection of which 
were the moſt grievous parts of the French govern- 
ment, was not adminiſtered by the men of the 
ſword ; nor were they anſwerable for the vices of 
its principle, or the vexations, where any ſuch 
exxted, in its management. 

— | Denving, 
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Denying, as I am well warranted to do; that the nobt- 
lity had any conſiderable ſhare in the oppreſſion of the 
people, in caſes in which real cppreſſion exiſted, I am 
ready to admit that they were not without conſider- 
able faults and errors. A fooliſh imitation of the 
worſt part of the mannefs of England, which im- 
paired their natural character, without ſubſtituting in 
its place what perhaps they meant to copy, has cer- 
tainly rendered them worſe than formerly they were. 
Habitual diſſoluteneſs of manners continued beyond 
the pardonable period of life, was more common 
amongſt them than it is with us; and it reigned 
with the leſs hope of remedy, though poſſibly with 
ſomething of lefs miſchief, by being covered with 
more exterior decorum. They countenaneed too 
much that licentious philoſophy which has helped to 
bring on their ruin. There was another error amongęſt 
them more ſatal. Thofe of the commons, who ep- 
proacked to or exceeded many of the nobility in point 
of wealth, were not fully admitted to the rank and 
eſtimation which wealth, in reaſon and good policy, 
ought to beſtow in every country,; though I think not 
equally with that of other nobility. The two kinds 
of ariſtocracy were too punctiliouſly kept aſunder; 
leſs ſo, however, than in Germany and fome other 
nations. | 5 
This ſeparation, as I have already taken the li- 
berty of fuggeſting to you, I conceive to be one 
principle caufe of the deſtructkion of the old nobility. 
The military, particulatly, was too excluſively re- 
ferved for men of family. But, after all, this was 
an error of opinion, which a conflicting opi- 
nion would have rectified. A permanent aſſem 
bly, in which the commons had their ſhare of 


power, would ſoon aboliſh whatever was too 


invidious and inſulting in theſe diſtinctions; and 
even the faults in the morals of the nobility would 
| - __. have 
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have been' probably corrected by the greater varie- 
ties of occupation and purſuit to which a conſtitution 
by orders would have given riſe. | 

All this violent cry againſt the nobility I take to 
be a mere work of art. To be honoured and even 
privileged by the laws, opinions, and inveterate uſa - 
ges of our country, growing out of the prejudice of 
ages, has nothing to provoke horror and 1 
in any man. Even to be too tenacious of thoſe pri- 
vileges, is not abſolutely a crime. The ſtrong ſtrug- 
gle in every individual to preſerve poſſeſſion of what 


he has found to belong to him and to diſtinguiſh him, 


is one of the ſecurities againſt injuſtice and defpo- 
tiſm implanted in our nature. It operates as an in- 
ſtinct to ſecure property, and to preſerve commu- 
nities in a ſettled ſtate. What is there to ſhock in 
this? Nobility is a graceful ornament to the civil 
order. It is the Corinthian capital of poliſhed ſoci- 
ety. Omnes boni nobilitati ſemper favemus, was the 
ſaying of a wi'e and good man. It is indeed one ſign 
of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline to it with 
ſome ſort of partial propenſity. He feels no enno- 
bling principle in his own heart who wiſhes to level 
all the artificial inſtitutions which: have been adopted 
for giving a body to opinion, and permanence to fu- 
gitive elteem. It is a ſour, malignant, envious dif- 
poſition, without taſte for the reality, or for any image 
or repreſentation of virtue, that ſees with joy the 
unmerited fall of what had long flouriſhed in ſplen- 
dour and in honour. I do not like to ſee any thing 
deſtroyed; any void produced in ſociety ; any ruin 
on the face of the land. It was therefore with no 
diſappointment or diſſatisfaction that my enquiries 
and obſervation did not prefent to me any 1ncor- 


rigible vices in the nobleſſe of France, or any abuſe 


which could not be removed by a reform very ſhort of 
abolition. Your nobleſſe did not deſerve puniſh- 
ment; but to degrade is to puniſh. 
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It was with the ſame ſatisfaction I found that the 
reſult of my enquiry. concerning your clergy was not 
diſſimilar. It is no ſoothing news to my ears, that 
great bodies of men are incurably corrupt. It is not 
with much credulity I liſten to any, when they ſpeak 
evil of thoſe whom they are going to plunder. T 
rather ſuſpect that vices are feigned or exaggerated, 
when profit is looked for in their puniſſiment. An 
enemy is a bad witneſs : a robber is a worſe. Vices 


and abuſes there were undoubtedly in that order, and 


muſt be, It was an old eſtabliſhment, and not fre- 
quently reviſed. But I ſaw no crimes in the indivi- 
duals that merited confiſcation of their ſubſtance, nor 
thoſe cruel inſults and degradations, and that unna- 
tural perſecution which have been ſubſtituted in the 
place of meliorating regulation. . 
If there had been any juſt cauſe for this new reli- 
gious perſecution, the atheiſtic libellers; who act as 
trumpeters to aniniate the populace to plunder, do 
not love any body ſo much as not to dwell with com- 


placence on the vices of the exiſting clergy. This 
they have not done. They find themfelves obliged 


' to rake into the hiſtories of former ages (which they 
have ranſacked with a malignant and profligate in- 
duſtry) ſor every inſtance of oppreſſion and perſecu- 
tion which has been made by that body or in its fa- 
vour, in order to juſtify, upon very iniquitous, be- 
cauſe very illogical principles of retaliation, their own 
perſecutions, and their own cruelties. After deſtroy- 
ing all other genealogies and family diſtinctions, they 


invent a ſort of pedigree of crimes. It is not very juſt 


to chaſtiſe men for the offences of their natural 
anceſtors; but to take the fiction of anceſtry in a 
corporate ſucceſſion, as a ground for puniſhing men 
who have no relation to guilty acts, except in 
names and general deſcriptions, is a ſort of refine- 
ment in injuſtice belonging to the philoſophy of this 
enlightened age. The aſſembly puniſhes men, wn, 

| 1 
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if not molt; of whom abhor the violent conduct of 
eccleſiaſtics in former times as much as their preſent 
perſecutors can do, and who would be as loud and as 
ſtrong in the expreſſion of that ſenſe, if they were not 
well aware of the purpoſes for which all this decla- 
mation is ene „ TY RE 
Corporate bodies are Immortal for the good of the 
members, but not for their puniſhment. Nations 
themſelves are ſuch corporations. As well might 
we in England think of waging inexpiable war upon 
all Frenchmen for the evils which' they have btought 
upon us in the ſeveral periods of our mutual hoſti- 
lities. "You might, on your part, think yourſelves 
juſtified in falling upon all Engliſhmen on account 
of the iinpatalleled calamities brought upon the peo- 
ple of France by the unjuſt invaſions of our Henries 
and our Edwards. Indeed we ſhould be mutually 
juſtified in this exterminatory war upon each bther, 
full as much as you are in the unprovoked per- 
ſecution of your preſent countrymen, on account 
of the conduct of men of the ſame name in other 
times, | | | 
We do not draw the moral leſſons we might from 
hiſtory. On the corttrary, without cate it may be 
uſed to vitiate our minds and to deſtroy our happi- 
neſs. In hiſtory a great volume is unrolled for our 
inſtruction, drawing the materials of future wiſdom 
from the paſt errors and infirmities of mankind. 
It may, in the perverſion, ſerve for a magazine, 
furniſhing Gentle and defenſive weapons for 
parties in church and ſtate, and ſupplying the 
means of keeping alive, or reviving diſſenſions 
and animoſities, and adding fuel to civil fury. 
Hiſtory conſiſts, for the greater part, of the 
miſeries brought upon the world by pride, am- 
bition, avarice, revenge, luſt, ſedition, hypo- 
criſy, ungoverned zeal, and all the train of diſ- 
You orderly - 
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orderly appetites, which ſhake the public with the 
ſame 


| — oct * that toſs 
4 The private ſtate, and render life unſweet" 


Theſe vices are the cauſes of thoſe ſtorms. Religion, 
_ morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights 


of men, are the pretexts. The pretexts are always 
found in ſome ſpecious appearance of a real good. 
You would not fecure men from tyranny and ſedi- 
tion, by rooting out of the mind the principles to 
which theſe fraudulent pretexts apply? If you did, 
you would root out every thing that is valuable in 
the human breaſt. As theſe are the pretexts, ſo the 
ordinary actors and inſtruments in great public evils 
are kings, prieſts, magiltrates, ſenates, parliaments, 
national aſſemblies, judges, and captains. You 
would not cure the evil by reſolving, that there 
ſhould be no more monarchs, nor miniſters of ſtate, 
Nor of the goſpel; no interpreters of law ; no general 


_ officers; no public councils. You might change the 


names. The things in ſome fhape muſt remain. A 


certain quantum of power muſt always exiſt in the 


community, in ſome hands, and under ſome appel 
lation. Wiſe men will apply their remedies to vices, 
not to names; to the cauſes of evil which are per- 
manent, not to the occaſional organs by which they 
act, and the tranſitory modes in which they ap- 
pear. Otherwiſe you will be wiſe hiſtorically, a 

ſoo! in practice. Seldom have two ages Fax 


ſame faſhion in their pretexts and the ſame modes 


of miſchief. Wickedneſs is a little more inven- 
tive. Whilſt you are diſcuſling faſhion, the fa- 


ſhion is gone by. The very ſame vice aſſumes a 


new body. The ſpirit tranſmigrates; and, far from 


loſing its principle of life by the change of its 
appearance, it is renovated in its new organs with 
the 
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the freſh vigour of a juvenile activity. It walks 
abroad; it continues its ravages; whilſt you are 


gibbetirig the carcaſs; or demoliſhing the tomb. 


You are terrifying yourſelf with ghoſts and appari- 
tions, whilſt your houſe is the haunt of robbers. It 
is thus with all thoſe, who, attending only to the 
ſhell and huſk of hiſtory, think they are waging 
war with Intolerance, pride, and cruelty, whil 


— 


under colour of abhorririg the ill principles of anti- 
quated parties, they are authorizing and feeding the 


=Y 
* 


ſame odious vices in different factions, and perhaps 


in worſe. | 

Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent themſelves 
as the ready inſtruments to ſlaughter the followers of 
Calvin, at the infamous maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. What ſhould we ſay to thoſe who could 
think of retaliating on the Pariſians of this day the 
abominations and horrors of that time? They are 
indeed brought to abhor that maſſacre. Ferocious 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them diſlike it ; 


becauſe the politicians and faſhionable teachers have 


no intereſt in giving their paſſions exactly the ſame 
direction. Still however they find it their intereſt 
to keep the ſame ſavage diſpoſitions alive. It was 
but the other day that they cauſed this very maſſacre 
to be acted on the ſtage for the diverſion of the de- 
| ſcendants of thoſe who committed it. In this tragic 
farce they produced the cardinal of Lorraine in Fs 
robes of function, ordering general ſlaughter. Was this 
ſpectacle intended to make the Pariſians abhor perſecu- 
tion, and loath the effuſion of blood? No, it was to 
teach them to 3 their own own paſtors, it was to 
excite them, by raiſing a diſguſt and horror of their 
clergy, to an alaerity in hunting down to deſtruction 
an order, which, if it ought to exiſt at all, ought to exiſt 
not only in ſafety, but in reverence. It was to ſtimulate 
their cannibal appetites (which one would think had 

been gorged ſufficiently) * variety and ſeaſoning; and 
| | 2 to 
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to 2 them to an alertneſs in new mtrders and 


maſlacres, if it ſhould ſuit the purpoſe of the Guiſes 
of the day. An aſſembly, in which ſat a multitude 
of prieſts and prelates, was obliged to ſuffer this in- 
dignity at its door. The author was not ſent to the 
gallies, nor the players to the houſe of correction. 
Not long after this exhibition, . thoſe ,players came 


forward to the aſſembly to claim the rites of that very 
religion which they had dared to expoſe, and to ſhew 
their proftituted faces in the ſenate, whilſt the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, whoſe function was known to his 
people only by his prayers and benediQtions, and his 


wealth only by his alms, is forced to abandon his 
houſe, and to fly from his flock (as from ravenous 


wolves) becaufe, truly, in the ſixteenth century, the 
. cardinal of Lorraine was a-rebel and a murderer. 


Such is the effect of the perverſion of hiſtory, by 


thoſe, who, for the ſame nefarious purpoſes, have 
. perverted every other part of learning. But thoſe who 
will ſtand upon that elevation of reaſon, Which 
Places centuries under our eye, and brings things 
to the true point of compariſon, which obſcures little 
names, and effaces the colours of little parties, and 


to which nothing can aſcend but the ſpirit and moral 


quality of human actions, will ſay to the teachers 
of the Palais Royal,—the cardinal of Lorraine was 
the murderer of the ſixteenth century, you have 
the glory of being the murderers in the eighteenth; 
.and this is the only difference between you. But 
Hiſtory, in the nigeteenth century, better under- 
ſtood, and better employed, will, I truſt, teach a 
civilized poſterity to abhor the miſdeeds of both theſe 
barbarous ages. It will teach future prieſts and ma- 


giſtrates not to retaliate upon the ſpeculative and 


inactive atheiſts of future times, the enormities com- 
mitted by the preſent practical zealots and furious 
fanatics of that wretched error, which, in its qui- 
ceſcent ſtate, is mote than puniſhed, whenever it is em- 


braced. 
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braced. It will teach poſterity not to make war upon 
either religion or philoſophy, for the abuſe which the 
hypocrites of both have made of the two molt valuable 
bleſſings conferred upon us by the bounty of the uni- 
verſal Patron, who in all things eminently favours 
and protects the race of man. | 

If your clergy, or any clergy, ſhould ſhew them- 
ſelves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thoſe profeſſional faults which 
can hardly be ſeparated from profeſſional virtues, 
though their vices never can countenance the exerciſe 
of oppreſſion, I do admit, that they would natu- 
rally have the effect of abating very much of our 
indignation againſt the tyrants who exceed meaſure 
and juſtice in their puniſhment. I can allow in 
clergymen, through all their diviſions, ſome tenaci- 
ouſneſs of their own opinion; ſome overflowings of 
zeal for its propagation ; ſome predilection to their 
own ſtate and office; ſome attachment to the intereſt 
of their own corps; ſome preference to thoſe wha 
liſten with docility to their doctrines, beyond thoſe 


who ſcorn and deride them. I allow all this, becauſe 


I am a man who have to deal with men, and who 
would not, through a yiolence of toleration, run 
into the greateſt of all intolerance. I muſt bear with 
infirmities until they feſter into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progreſs of their paſ- 
ſions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented 
by a watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true 
that the body of your clergy had paſt thoſe limits 
of a juſt allowance? From the general ſtyle of 
your late publications of all forts, one would be 
led to believe that your clergy in France were 
a ſort of monſters; an horrible compoſition of ſu- 
perſtition, ignorance, ſloth, fraud, avarice, and 
tyranny. But is this true? Is it true, that the 
lapſe of time, the ceſſation of conflifting intereſts, 
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the woful experience of the evils reſulting from party 


rage, have had no ſort of influence gradually to 
meliorate their minds? Is it true, that they were 
daily renewing invaſions on the civil power, troubling 
the domeſtic quiet of their country, and rendering 
the operations of its government feeble and pre- 
carious? Is it true, that the clergy of our times 
have preſſed down the laity with an iron hand, and 
were, in all places, lighting up the fires of a ſayage 
perſecution? Did they by every fraud endeavour 


to encreaſe their eſtates? Did they uſe to exceed the 


due demands on eſtates that were their own# Or, 
rigidly ſcrewing up right into wrong, did they con- 
vert a legal claim into a vexatious extortion? When 
not poſſeſſed of power, were they filled with the 
vices of thoſe who envy it? Were they enflamed 
with a violent litigious ſpirit of controverſy ? Goaded 
on with the ambition of intellectual ſoyereignty, were 
they ready to fly in the face of all magiſtracy, to 


fire churches, to maſſacre the prieſts of other de- 


ſcriptions, to pull down altars, and to make their 
way over the ruins of ſubverted governments to an 
empire of doctrine, ſometimes flattering, ſometimes 
forcing the conſciences of men from the juriſdiction 
of public inſtitutions into a ſubmiſſion to their per- 
ſonal authority, beginning with a claim of liberty 
and ending with an abuſe of power ? 

Theſe, or ſome of theſe, were the vices objected, 
and not wholly without foundation, to «ſeveral of 
the churchmen of former times, who belonged to 
the two great parties which then divided and diſ- 
tracted Europe. 

If there was in France, as in he countries 
there viſibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increaſe cf theſe vices, inſtead of loading the pre- 
ſent clergy with the crimes of other men, and 
the odious character of other times, in common 
Equity they ought to be praiſed, encouraged, and ſup- 
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ported, in their departure from a ſpirit which diſgrac- 
ed their predeceſſors, and for having aſſumed a tem 


of mind and manners more ſuitable to their ſacred 


function. 

When my occaſions took me into France, towards 
the cloſe of the late reign, the clergy, under all their 
forms, engaged a conſiderable part of my curioſity. 


So far from finding (except from one ſet of men, not 


then very numerous though very aCtive) the com- 
plaints and diſcontents againſt that body, which ſome 


publications had given me reaſon to expect, I perceiv- 


ed little or.no public or private uneaſineſs on their 


account. On further examination, I found the 


clergy in general, perſons of moderate minds and 
decorous manners; I include the ſeculars, and the re- 
gulars of both ſexes. I had not the good fortune to 
know a great many of the parochial clergy; but in 
general I received a perfectly good account of their 
morals, and of their attention to their duties. With 
ſome of the higher clergy I had a perſonal acquain- 
tance; and of the reſt in that claſs, very good means 
of information. They were, almoſt all of them, per 
ſons of noble birth. They reſembled others of their 
own rank ; and where there was any difference, it was 


in their favour. They were more fully educated than 


the military nobleſſe; ſo as by no means to diſgrace 
their profeſſion by ignorance, or by want of fitneſs 
for the exerciſe of their authority. They ſeemed to 


me, beyond the clerical character, liberal and open; 


with the hearts of gentlemen, and men of honour ; 
neither inſolent nor ſervile in their manners and con- 
duct. They ſeemed to me rather a ſuperior claſs; 
a ſet of men, amongſt whom you would not be ſur- 
priſed to find a Fenelon. I ſaw among the clergy 
in Paris (many of the deſcription are not to be met 
with any where) men of great learning and candour; 


and I had reaſon to believe, that this deſcription was 


not confined to Paris. What I found in other 
| places, 
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places, I know was accidental; and therefore to be 
preſumed a fair ſample. I ſpent a few days in a prp- 
vincial town, where, in the abſence of the biſhop, I 
paſſed my evenings with three clergymen, his yicars 
general, perſons who would have done honour to any 
church. They were all well informed; two of them 
of deep, general, and extenſive erudition, antient and 
modern, oriental and weſtern ; particularly in their 
own profeſſion. - They had a more extenſive know- 
ledge of our Engliſh divines than I expected; and 
they entered into the genius of thofe writers with a 
critical accuracy. One of theſe gentlemen is ſince 


dead, the Abbé Merangis. I pay this tribute, with- 


out reluctance, to the memory of that noble, reverend, 
learned, and excellent perſon; and I ſhould do the 
ſame, with equal cheerfulneſs, to the merits of the 
others, y ho I believe are ſtil} lving, if I did not fear 
to hurt thoſe whom I am unable to ſerve. | 
Sonie of theſe ecclefiaſtics of rank, are, by all titles, 
perſons deſerving of general reſpect. They are de- 


ſerving of gratitude from me, and from many Engliſh. 


If this letter ſhould ever come into their hands, I hope 
they will believe there are thoſe of pur nation wha feel 
for their unmerited fall, and for the cruel confiſcation 
of their fortunes, with no common ſenfibility, What 

I tay of them is a teſtimony, as far as one feeble voice 
can go, which 1 owe to truth. Whenever the queſ- 
tion of this unnatural perſecution is concerned, I will 
pay it. No one ſhall prevent me from being juſt and 
grateful. The time is fitted for the duty; and it is 
particularly becoming to ſhew our juſtice and gra- 


titude, when thoſe who have deſerved well of us 


and of mankind are labouring under popular obloquy 
and the perſecutions of oppreſſive power. 
You had before your revolution about an 
hundred and twenty biſhops. A few of them 
were men of eminent ſanclity, and charity with- 
V8 „5 
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put limit, When we talk of the heroic, of courſe 
we talk of rare, virtue. I believe the inſtances of 
eminent depravity may be as rare amongſt them as 
thoſe of tranſcendent goodneſs. Examples of avarice 
and of licentiouſneſs may be picked out, I do not 
queſtion it, by thoſe who delight 1n the inveſtigation 
which leads to ſuch diſcoveries. A man, as old as 1 
am, will not be aſtoniſhed that ſeveral, in every de- 
ſcription, do not lead that perfect life of felf-denial, 
with regard to wealth or to pleaſure, which is wiſhed 
for by all, by ſome expected, but by none exacted 
with more rigour, than by . thoſe who are the moſt. 
attentive to their own intereſts, or the moſt indulgent 
to their own paſſions. When I was-in France, I am 
certain that the number of vicious prelates was not 
great. Certain individuals among them not diſtin- 
_ guiſhable for the regularity of their lives, made ſome 
amends for their want of the ſevere virtues, in their 
poſſeſſion of the liberal; and were endowed with qua- 
lities which made them uſeful in the church and ſtate. 
I am told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Six- 
teenth had been more attentive to character, in his 
promotions to that rank, than his immediate prede- 
ceſſor; and I believe, (as ſome ſpirit of reform has 
preyailed through the whole reign) that it may 'be 
true. But the preſent ruling power has ſhewn a dif- 
poſition only to plunder the church. It has puniſhed 
all prelates ; which is to favour the vicious, at leaſt in 
point of reputation. It has made a degrading pen- 
ſionary eſtabliſhment, to which no man of liberal 
ideas or liberal condition will deſtine his children. It 
muſt ſettle into the loweſt claſſes of the people. As 
with you the inferior clergy are not numerous enough 
for their duties; as theſe duties are, beyond mea- 
ſure, minute and toilſome, as you have left no 
middle claſſes of clergy at their eaſe, in future 
nothing of ſcience or erudition can exiſt in the _ 
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Jican church. To complete the project, without the 
leaſt attention to the rights of patrons, the aſſembly 
has provided in future an elective clergy ; an ar- 


rangement which will drive out of the clerical profeſ- 


ſion all men of ſobriety ; all who can pretend to inde- 
pendence in their fundion or their conduct; and 


which will throw the whole direction of the public 


mind into the hands of a ſet of licentious, bold, crafty, 
factious, flattering wretches, of ſuch condition and 


fuch habits of life as will make their contemptible 


penſions (in compariſon of which the ſtipend of an 
exciſeman is lucrative and honourable) an object of 
low and illiberal intrigue. Thoſe officers, whom they 
Z{111 call biſhops, are to be elected to a proviſion com- 
paratively mean, through the ſame arts, (that 1s, elec- 


tioneering arts) by mer: of all religious tenets that are 


known or can be invented. The new lawgivers have 
not aſcertained any thing whatſoever concerning their 


_ qualifications, relative either to doctrine or to morals ; 


no more than they have cone with regard to the ſubor- 
dinate clergy ; nor does it appear but that both the 
higher and the lower may, at their diſcretion, practiſe 
or preach any mode of religion or irreligion that they 
pleaſe. I do not yet ſee what the juriſdiction of biſhops 
over their ſubordinates 1s to be; or whether they are 
to have any juriſdiction at all. | | 

In ſhort, Sir, it ſeems to me, that this new eccleſia- 
ſtical eſtabliſhment is intended only to be. temporary, 
and preparatory to the utter abolition, under. any of 


its forms, of the Chriſtian religion, whenever the 
minds of men are prepared for this laſt ſtroke againſt 


it, by the accompliſhment of the plan for bringing 
its miniſters into univerſal contempt. They who will 


not believe, that the philoſophical fanatics who guide 


in theſe matters, have long entertained ſuch a defign, 


are utterly ignorant of their character and proceedings. 
Theſe enthuſiaſts do not ſcruple to avow their opinion, 


that 
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that a ſtate can ſubſiſt without any religion better than 
with one; and that they are able to ſupply the place 
of any good which may be in it, by a project of their 
own—namely, by a fort of education they have ima- 
gined, founded in a knowledge of the phyſical wants 
of men; progreſſively carried to an enlightened ſelf- 


intereſt, which, when well underſtood, they tell us 
will identify with an intereſt more enlarged and pub- 


lic. The ſcheme of this education has been long 
known. Of late they diſtinguiſh it (as they have 


got an entire new nomenclature of technical terms) by 


the name of a Civic Education. 

I hope their partizans in England, (to whom I ra 
ther attribute very inconſiderate conduct than the ulti- 
mate object in this deteſtable deſign) will ſucceed nei- 
ther in the pillage of the eceleſiaſtics, nor in the intro- 
duction of a principle of popular election to our 
| biſhoprics and parochial cures. This, in the preſent 
condition of the world, would be the laſt corruption 
of the church ; the utter ruin of the clerical charac- 
ter ; the moſt dangerous ſhock that the ſtate ever re- 
ceived through a miſunderſtood arrangement of reli- 
gion. I know well enough that the biſhoprics and 
cures, under kingly and ſeignoral patronage, as now 
they are in England, and as they have been lately in 
France, are ſometimes acquired by unworthy me- 
thods; but the other mode of eccleſiaſtical canvas 
ſubjects them infinitely more ſurely and more gene- 
rally to all the evil arts of low ambition, which, ope- 
rating on and through greater numbers, will produce 
miſchief in proportion. | 

Thoſe of you who have robbed the clergy, think 
that they ſhall eaſily reconcile their conduct to all 
Proteſtant nations; becauſe the clergy, whom they 
have thus plundered, degraded, and given over to 
mockery and ſcorn, are of the Roman Catholic, that 
is, of their owns pretended perſuaſion. I have 

no 
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no doubt that ſome miſerable bigots will be found 
here as well as elſewhere, who hate ſecs and parties 
different from their own, more than they love the 
ſubſtance of religion; and who are more angry with 
thoſe who differ from them in their particular plans 
and ſyſtems, than diſpleaſed with thoſe who attack 
the foundation of our common hope. Theſe men 
will write and ſpeak on the ſubje& in the manner 
that is to be expected from their temper and character. 
+ Burnet ſays, that when he was in France, in the year 
16823, „the method which carried over the men 
* of the fineſt parts to popery was this——they _ 
brought themſelves to doubt of the whole Chriſtian 
religion. When that was once done, it ſeemed a 
* more indifferent thing of what fide or form they 
* continued outwardly.” If this was then the 
eceleſiaſtic policy of France, it is what they have 
ſince but too much reaſon to repent of. They 
preferred atheiſm to a form of religion not agreeable 
to their ideas. They ſucceeded in deftroying that 
form; and atheiſm has ſucceeded in deſtroying them. 
I can readily give credit to Rurnet's ſtory ; becauſe I 
have obſerved too much of a ſimilar ſpirit (for a little 
of it is © much too much”) amongſt ourſelves. The 
humour, however, is not general. | 

The teachers who reformed our religion in England 
bore no ſort of reſemblance to your preſent refarm- 
ing doctors in Paris. Perhaps they were (like thoſe 
whom they oppoſed) rather more than cauld be wiſhed 
under the influence of a party ſpirit; but they were 
molt ſincere believers; men of the moſt fervent and 
exalted piety; ready to die (as ſome of them did die) like 
true heroes in defenceof their particular ideas of Chriſti- 
anity; as they would with equal fortitude, and more 
chearfully, for that ſtock of general truth, for the bran- 
ches of which they contended with their blood. Theſe 
men would hayediſayowed with horror thoſe wretches who 
claimed 
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tlaimed a fellowſhip with them upon no other titles 
than thoſe of their having pillaged the perſons with 
whom they maintained controverſies, and their 
havirig —_— the common religion, for the purity 
of which they exerted themſelves with a zeal, which 
unequivocally beſpoke their higheſt reverence for the 
ſubſtance of that ſy ſtein which they wiſhed to reform. 
Many of their deſcendants have retained the fame zeal ; 
but, (as leſs engaged in confſict) with more modera- 
tion. They do not forget that juſtice and mercy are 
ſubſtantial parts of religion. Impious men do not recom- 
mend themſelves to their oommunion by iniquity and 
cruelty towards any deſcription of their —— 
tures. (EA | 

We hear theſe new teachers continually boaſting 
of their ſpirit of toleration. That thoſe perſons ſhould 
tolerate all opinions, who think none to be of efti- 
mation, is a matter of ſmall merit. Equal neglect 
is not impartial kindneſs. The ſpecies of benevo- 
lence, which ariſes from contempt, is no true charity. 
There are in England abundance of men who tolerate 
in the true fpirit of toleration. They think the dogtnas 
of religion, though in different degrees, are all of mo- 
ment; and that amongſt them there is, as amongſt all 
things of value, a juſt ground of preference. They 
favour, therefore, and they tolerate. They toterate, 
not becauſe they deſpiſe opinions, but becauſe they 
reſpect juſtice. They would reverently and affec- 
tionately protect all religions, becauſe they love and 
venerate the great principle upon which they all agree, 
and the great object to which they are all directed. 
'FThey begin more and more plainly to diſcern, that 
we have all a common cauſe, as againſt a common 
enemy. They will not be fo mifled by the ſpirit of 
faction, as not to diſtinguiſh what is done in favour 
of their ſubdiviſion, from thoſe acts of hoſtility, 
which, through ſome particular deſcription, 8 
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aimed at the whole corps, in which they themſelves, 
under another denomination, are included. It is im 
poſſible for me to ſay what may be the character of 
every deſeription of men amongſt us. But I ſpeak 
for the greater part; and for them, I muſt tell you, 
that ſacrilege is no part of their doctrine of good 
works; that, ſo far from calling you into their fel- 
lowſhip on fuch title, if your profeſſors are admit- 
ted to their communion, they muſt carefully con- 
ceal their doctrine of the lawfulneſs of the proſcrip- 
tion of innocent men; and that they muſt. make 
reſtitution of all ſtolen goods whatſoever. Till then 
they are none of ours. 


» 


You may ſuppoſe that we do not approve your 


confiſcation of the revenues of biſhops, and deans, 


and chapters, and parochial clergy poſſeſſing inde- 
pendent eſtates ariſing from land, becauſe we have 
the ſame ſort of eſtabliſhment in England. That ob- 
jection, you will ſay, cannot hold as to the confiſca- 
tion of the goods of monks and nuns, and the abo- 
lition of their order. It is true, that this particular part 
of your general confiſcation does not affect England, 
as a precedent in point: but the reaſon applies; and 
it goes a great way. The long parliament, confiſca- 
ted the lands of deans and chapters in England on 


the ſame ideas upon which your aſſembly ſet to ſale 


the lands of the monaſtic orders. But it is in the 
principle of injuſtice that the danger lies, and not in 
the deſcription of perſons on whom it is firſt exerciſed. 
I ſee, in a country very near us, a courfe of policy 
purſued, which ſets juſtice, the comnion concern of 


mankind, at defiance. With the national aſſembly 


of France, poſſeſſion is nothing, law and uſage are 
nothing. I fee the national aſſembly openly re- 
probate the doctrine of proſcription, which one of 
the greateſt of their own lawyers tells us, with 
great truth, is a part of the law of nature. 
He tells us, that the poſitive aſcertainment of 
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its limits, and its ſecurity from invaſion, were 
among the cauſes for which civil ſociety itſelf 
has been inſtituted. If preſcription be once ſhaken, 
no ſpecies of property is ſecure, when it once be- 
comes an object large enough to tempt the cupidity 
of indigent power. I ſee a practice perfectly cor- 
reſpondent to their contempt of this great funda- 
mental part of natural law. I fee the confiſcators 
begin with biſhops, and chapters, and monaſteries ; 
but I do not ſee them end there. I ſee the princes 
of the blood, who, by the oldeſt uſages of that 


kingdom, held large landed eſtates, (hardly with the 


compliment of a debate) deprived of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and in lieu of their ſtable independent pro- 
perty, reduced to the hope of ſome precarious, cha- 
ritable penſion, at the pleaſure of an aſſembly, which. 
of courſe will pay little regard to the rights of pen- 
ſioners at pleaſure, when it deſpiſes thoſe of legal 
proprietors. Fluſhed with the infolence of their firſt 


inglorious victories, and preſſed by the diſtreſſes 


cauſed by their luſt of unhallowed lucre, diſap- 
pointed but not diſcouraged, they have at length 
ventured completely to ſubvert alt property of all 
deſcriptions throughout- the extent of a great king- 
dom. They have compelled all men, in all tranſ- 
actions of commerce, in the diſpoſal of lands, in 
civil dealing, and through the whole communion of 


life, to accept as perfect payment and good and 
lawful tender, the ſymbols of their ſpeculations on a 


projected ſale of their plunder. What veſtiges of li- 
berty or property have they left? The tenant- right of 
a cabbage- garden, a year's intereſt in a hovel, the good- 
will of an alehouſe, or a baker's ſhop, the very ſhadow 
of a conſtructive property, are more ceremoniouſly 
treated in our parliament than with you the oldeſt and 


moſt valuable landed poſſeſſions, in the hands of the 


moſt reſpectable perſonages, or than the whole body of 
the monied and commercial intereſt of your country. 


We 
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We entertain an high opinion of the legiſlative au- 
thority ; but we have never dreamt that parliaments 


had any right whatever to violate property, to 


overrule preſcription, or to force a currency of their 
own fiction in the place of that which is real, and 
recognized by the law bf nations. But you, who 
began with refuſing to ſubmit to the moſt mode- 


rate reſtraints, have ended by eſtabliſhing an unheard 


of deſpotiſm. I find the ground upon which. your 
confiſcators go is this; that indeed their proceedings 


could not be ſupported in a court of juſtice - but 


that the rules of preſcription cannot bind a legiſlative 


aſſembly +. So that this legiſlative aſſembly of a 


free nation ſits, not for the ſecurity, but for the de- 
ſtruction of property, and not of property only, but 
of every rule and maxim which can give it ſtability, and 
of thoſe inſtruments which can alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptiſts of Munſter, in the ſixteenth 


century, had filled Germany with confuſion by their 


ſyſtem of levelling and their wild opinions concerning 
Lroperty, to what country in Eurepe did not the 
progreſs of their fury furniſh juſt cauſe of alarm? 
Of all things, wiſdom is the moſt terrified with 


epidemical fanaticiſm, becauſe of all - enemies 
it is that againſt which ſhe is the leaſt able to 


furniſh any kind of reſource. We cannot be igno- 
rant of the ſpirit of atheiftical fanaticiſm, that is 
inſpired by a multitude of writings, diſperſed with 
incredible aſſiduity and expence, and by ſermons 
delivered in all the ſtreets and places of public re- 
ſort in Paris. Theſe writings and ſermons have 
filled the populace with à black and ſavage 
atrocity of mind, which ſuperſedes in them the 
common feelings of nature, as well as all ſentiments 
of morality and religion; inſomuch that theſe wretches 


are induced to bear with a ſullen patience the in- 


tolerable diſtreſſes brought upon them by the violent 
5 convulſions 


1 Speech of Mr. Camus, publiſhed by order of the national aſſembly. 
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convulſions and permutations that have been made in 
property * ? The ſpirit of proſelytiſm attends this ſpir- 
it of fanaticiſm. They have ſocieties to cabal and cor 
reſpond at home and abroad for the propagation of their 
tenets; The republic of Berne, one of the happleſt, 
the moſt proſpergus, and the beſt governed countries 


upon earth, is one of the great objects, at the deſtruc- 


tion of which they aim. I am told they have in ſome 
meaſure ſucceeded in ſowing there the ſeeds of diſcon- 
tent. They are buſy throughout Germany. Spain 
and Italy have not been untried. England is not left 
out of the comprehenſive ſcheme of their malignant cha- 
rity ; and in England we find thoſe who ſtreteh out their 
arms to them, who recommend their examples from 
more than one pulpit, and who chooſe, in more than 
one periodical meeting, publioly to correſpond with 
them, to applaud them, and to hold them up as objects 
ſor imitation; who receive from them tokens of con- 
fraternity, and ſtandards conſecrated amidſt their rites 
and thyſteriesf ; who ſuggeſt to them leagues of per- 
eee bor petual 


* Whether the. following deſcription is fttictly true! know not; 
ubliſhers would have paſs for true, in order to 


but it is what the 
animate others. In a letter from Toul, given in one of their papers, 
is the following paſſage concerning the people of that diſtri ; ** 
„Dans la Revolution actuelle, ils ont refiſte à toutes les ſtedudions 
* du bigotiſme, aux ptrſecutions et aux tracaſſeries des Ennemis de la 
« Revolution. Oubliant leurs plus rands interits pour rendre hom- 
e mage aux vues d' ordre general qui ont determine l' Aſſemblèe Na- 
tionale, ils yoient. ,/ans ſe plaindre, ſupprimer cette foule d'eta- 


© bliſſemens eceleſiaſtiques par. leſquels ili ſub/iſtoient ; et m&me, en 


perdant leur ſiege Epiſcopal, la ſeule de toutes ces reſſources qui 
61 pouvoit, ou plutot ui dewalt, en toute equite leur EtrE conſervee.; 
*. condamnss 4 la plus effrayante miſcre, ſans avoir tte ni pu tre enten- 


«© dus, ili ne mutmurent point, ils reſtent fidelés aux principes du plus 


pur patriotiſme; ils ſont encore prets & verſer leur ſang pour le 
«« maintiende la conſtitution, qui va reduire leur Ville à Ia plus deplo- 
*« rable nullite.” "Theſe people ate not ſuppoſed to have endured thoſe 
ſufferings and injuſtices in a ſtruggle for liberty, for the ſame account 
Rates truly that they had been always free ; their patience in begga- 
ry and ruin, and their ſuffering, without remonſtrance, the moſt fla- 
grant and confeſſed injuſtice, if ſtriꝭly true, can be nothing but the 
effect of this dire fanaticiſm. A great multitude all over France is ia 
the ſame condition and the ſame temper. _ | 
+ See the proceedings of the confederation at Wants, 
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pefual amity, at the very time when the power, to 
which our conſtitution has excluſively delegated the fe- 
derati ve capacity of this kingdom, may find it expedi- 
to make war upon them. FCC 
It is not the confiſcation of our church property from 
this example in France that I dread, thougli I think 
this would be no trifling evil. The great ſource of my 
folicitude is, leſt it ſhould ever be confidered in Ef- 
gland as the policy of a ſtate, to ſeek a reſource in con- 
fiſeations of any kind, or that any'one defcription of 
citizens ſhould be brought to regard any of the others 
as their proper prey x. Nations are wading deeper and 
deeper into an ocean of boundleſs debt. Public debts, 
which at firſt were a ſecurity to governments, by inte- 
reſting many in the public trahquility, are likely in 
their exceſs to become the means of their ſubverſion. 
If governments provide or theſe debts by heavy im- 
poſitions, they periſh by becoming odious to the peo- 
ple. If they do not provide fer them, they will be un- 
done by the efforts of the moſt dangerous of altparties ; 
1 mean an extenſive diſcontented monied intereſt, in- 
jured and not deſtroyed. "Fhe men who compoſe 


this intereſt look for their ſecurity, in the firſt in- 


zi fy 


« injuriz genus, Lacedzmonii Lyfaidrum/Ephorum expulerunt: 


« Agin regem (quod nunquam antea apud eos acciderat) necave- 
« runt: exque eo tempore tantæ difcordiz ſecutæ ſunt, ut et tyran- 
ni exſiſterint, et optimates exterminarentur, et preclarifſime con- 
ſtituta reſpublica difaberetur. Nec vero ſylum ipſa cecidit, fed 
« etiam reliquam Græciam evertit contagionibus malorum, quæ a 
Lacedæmoniis profeQz manaruntlatius.”—After ſpeaking of the 
eondyR of the model of true patriots, Aratus of Sicyon, which was 
in a very different ſpirit, he ſays, Sic par eſt agere cum civibus ; 
non ut bis jam vidimus, haſtam in foro ponere, et bona civium voci 
% ſubiicere præconis. At ille Græcus (id quod fuit fapientis et præſt- 
« antis viri) omnibus confulendum effe putavit : eaque eſt ſumma 
.« ratio et ſapientia boni civis, comtnoda civium non divellere, fed 
omnes eadem æquitate continere”. Cic. Off. J]. 
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ſtance, to the fidelity of government; in the ſecond; 
to its power. If they find the old governments effete, 
worn out, and with their ſprings relaxed, ſo as not 
to be of ſufficient vigour for their purpoſes, they may 
ſeek new ones that ſhall be poſſeſſed of more energy; 
and this energy will be derived, not from an àc- 
quiſition of reſoutces, but from a contempt of juſ- 
tice. Revolutions are favourable to confiſcation; and 
it is impoſſible to know under what obnoxious names 
the next eonfiſcations will be authoriſed. I am ſure 
that the principles predominant in France extend-to 
very many perſons and deſcriptions of perſons in all 
countries who think their innoxious indolence their 
ſecurity. This kind of innocence in proprietors may 
be argued into inutility ; and inutility into an unfit- 
neſs ſor their eſtates. Many parts of Europe are in 
open diforder: In many others there is a hollow 
murmuring tinder ground; a confuſed movement is 
felt, that threatens a general earthquake in the political 
world. Already confederacies and correſpondencies 
of the moſt extraordinary nature are forming, in ſe- 
veral countries f. In ſuch a ſtate of things we ought 
to hold ourſelves upon our guard. In all mutations 
(if mutations muſt be) the circumſtance which will 
ſerve moſt to blunt the edge of their miſchief, and to 
promote what good may be in them, is, that they 
ſhould find us with our minds tenacious of juſtice, 
and tender of property. | 5 
But it will be argued, that this confiſcation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations. They ſay it 
is not made from wanton rapacity; that it is a great 
meaſure of national policy, adopted to remove an 
extenſive, inveterate, ſuperſtitious miſchief. It is 
with the greateſt difficulty that I am able to ſe- 
parate policy from juſtice. Juſtice is itſelf the great 
92 ſtanding 
+ See two books intitled, Enige Originalſchriſten des Illuminate- 


rordens, Syſtem und Folgen des Illuminatenordens. Munchen 
1787. 5 5 
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ſtanding policy of civil ſociety ; and any eminent de- 
parture from it, under any circumitances, lies under 
the ſuſpicion of being no policy at all. 

MW hen men are encouraged to go into a certain mode 
f life by the exiſting laws,” and protected in that 
mode as in a lawful occupation when they have 
accommodated all their ideas, and all their habits to 
it—yvhen the law had long made their adherence to 
its rules a ground of reputation, and their departure 
from them a ground of diſgrace and even of penalty 


l am ſure it is unjuſt in legiſlature, by an ar- 


bitrary act, to offer a ſudden violence to their minds 
and their feelings; forcibly to degrade them from 
their ſtate and condition, and to ſtigmatize with 
. ſhame and infamy that. character and thoſe cuſtoms 
which beſore had been made the meafure of their 
/ happineſs and honour. : If to this be added an expul- 
ſion from their habitations, and a confiſcation of all 
their goods, I am not ſagacious enough to diſcover 
how this deſpotic ſport, made of the feelings, conſci- 
. ences, prejudices, and properties of men, can be dil- 
- criminated from the rankeſt tyranny. _ 
If the injuſtice of the courſe purſued in France he 
clear, the policy of the meaſure, that is, the public 
benefit to be expected from it, ought to be at leaſt 
as evident, and at leaſt as important. To a man 
who acts under the influence of no paſſion, who has 
nothing in view in his projects but the public good, 
a great difference will immediately ſtrike him, be- 
- tween what policy would dictate on the original intro- 
duction of fuch inſtitutions, and on a queſtion of 
their total abolition, where they have caſt their 
roots wide and deep, and where by long habit things 
more valuable than themſelves are, ſo adapted to 
them, and in a manner interwoven with them, 
that the one cannot be deſtroyed without notably 
impairing the other. He might be embarraſſed, if 
caſe 
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caſe were really ſuch as ſophiſters repreſent it in their 
paltry ſtyle of debating. But in this, as in moſt 
queſtions of ſtate, there is a middle. There is ſome- 
thing elſe than the mere alternative of abſolute de- 
ſtruction, or unteformed exiſtence. Spartam nactus 
es; hanc exorna. This is, in my opinion, a rule of 
profound ſenſe, and ought never to depart from the: 
mind of an honeſt reformer. I cannot conceive? how. 
any man can have brought kimfelf to that pitch! 
of prefumption, to conſider his country as nothing 
but carte blanche, upon which he may ſcribble what+- 
ever he pleaſes. A man full of warm ſpeculative: 
benevolence may wiſh his ſociety otherwiſe oonſti 


tuted than he finds it; but a good patriot, and a 
true politician, always conſiders how he ſhall make 


the moſt of the exiſting materials of his country. A 
diſpoſition to preſerve, and an ability. to improve, 
taken together, would be my ſtandard of a ſtateſ- 
man. Every thing elſe is vulgar in the conception, 
perilous in the execution 
There are moments in the fortune of ſtates when par- 
ticular men are called to make improvements by great 
mental exertion. In thoſe moments, even when they 
ſeem to enjoy the confidence of their prince and country, 
and to be inveſted with full authority, they have not al- 
ways apt inſtruments. A politician, to do great things, 
looks for a prwer, what our workmen call a purchaſe; 
and if he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics he 
cannot be at a loſs to apply it. In the monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions, in my opinion, was found a great power for 
the mechaniſm of politic benevolence, There were 
revenues with a public direction; there were men 
wholly ſet apart and dedicated to public purpoſes, 
without any other than public ties and public prin- 
ciples; men without the poſſibility of converting 
the eſtate of the community into a private fortune 


4 
14 


men denied to ſelf-intereſts, whoſe avarice is for 
ſome community; men to whom perſonal poverty 
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is honour, and implicit obedience ſtands in the 
place of freedom. In vain ſhall a man look to the 
poſhbility of making ſuch things when he wants 
them. The winds blow as they liſt. Theſe inſtitu- 
tions are the products of; enthuſiaſy they are the 
inſtruments of wiſdem. V iſdom cannot. Create. 


materials; they are the gifts of nature or of 


chance; her pride is in the uſe, The perennial ex- 
iſtence pf bodies corporate and their fortunes, are 


things particularly ſuited to a man whe has long 


views; - who. meditates defigns that require time in 
faſtioting ; and which projofe. dnration when they 


are accompliſhed. He is ot deſerving to rank high, 
or even to be mentioned in the order of great ſtateſ- 


men, who, having obtained he command and direc- 
tion of ſuch a power as exiſted in the wealth, the. diſ- 


cipline, and the habits of ſuch gorporations, as thoſe. 
which you have iaſhly deſtroyed, cannot find. any 
way. of converting i: te the great and laſting benefit 
of his country. On the view. of. this ſubject 1F; 


thouſend” utcs- ſuggeſt themſelves - to a contriving 


mind. To deſtroy any power, growing wild from 


the rank productive force of: the human mind, is 


almoſt tantamount, in the moral world, to the de- 
ſtruction of the apparently active properties of bodies 


in the material. It would be like the attempt to deſtroy 
(if it wee in our ccmpetence to deſtroy) the expan- 
five force of mixed air in nitre, or the power of ſteam, 


or of electricity, or of magnetiſm. 'Fheſe energies 


always exiſted in nature, and they were always dif- 
cetnible. They ſeemed, ſome of them unſerviceable, 
ſome noxious, ſome no better than a ſport to children; 
until contemplative ability, combining with practic 
ſkill, tamed their wild nature, ſubdued them to uſe, 
and rendered them at once the moſt powerful and the 
moſt tractable agents, in ſubſervience to the oreat 
views and deſigns of men. Did fifty thouſand perſons, 
whole mental and whole bodily: labour you might di- 


rect, 
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rect, and ſo many hundred thouſand a year of a reve- . 5 F 


nue, which was neither lazy nor ſuperſtitious, appear tl 
too big for your abilities to wield? Had you no way {i 
of uſing the men but by converting monks into pen- io 
fioners?. Had you, no way of turning the revenue to I 
account, but through the improvident reſource of a 9 
ſpendthrift ſale? If you were thus deſtitute of ment. 
funds, the proceeding is in its natural courſe. Your, =. 
politicians do not underſtand their trade; and there- 13 
fore: they ſell, Heir toolsss 1 
But the inſtitutions, favour of ſuperſtition in their |) 
very principle; and they nouriſh. it by a permanent I 
and ſtanding influence. This 1 d not mean to dif. | i 
pute; but this ought not to hinder you from deriving. | 
from ſuperſtition itſelf any . reſources. which may. — 
thence be furniſhed) for the public advantage. You, | 
derive benefits from many diſpoſitions and 'many,, >_> 
paſſions of the human mind, which, are of as doubtful _ 
a colour in the moral eye, as ſuperſlicion itſelf., It 
was your buſineſs to correct and mitigate every thing. 1 
which was noxious in this paſſion, as in all the 
paſſions. But is ſuperſtition. the greateſt of all poſ- 
ſible. vices? In its poſſible exceſs I think it becomes | 
a very great evil. It is, however, a moral ſubject, 
and of : courſe admits of all degrees and all modi- 
fications. Superſtition is the religion of feeble minds; f 
and they muſt be tolerated in an intermixture of it, | 
in ſome trifling or ſome enthuſiaſtic ſhape or other, 
elſe you will deprive weak minds of a reſource found 
neceſſary to the ſtrongeſt. The body of all true — 
religion conſiſts, to be ſure, in obedience to the | 
will of the ſovereign of the world; in a confidence 
in his declarations ;- and an. imitation of his per- 
fections. The reſt is our own. It may be pre- 
judicial to the great end; it may be auxiliary. 
Wiſe men, who as ſuch, are not admirers (not 
admirers at leaſt of the Munera Terra) are 
not violently attached to theſe things, nor do they 
8 Z — violently 1 
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violently hate them. Wiſdory i is not the moſt eee 
corrector of folly: ' They are the rival follies, which 
mutually 7 ce fs _unrelentin a War; and e 
make fo crue as | 

fide | or the other | ener quarrels. reed would 
be 'nenter'; büt ! 

attachment and flerce antipathy concerning things 
in their nature not made to Produce” ſuch * heats, a 
prudent man were obliged to make a choice of what 
errors and exceiſes of enthüſiaſtn he would condemn 
or bear, perhaps he would think the ſuperſtition 
which builds, to be more tolerable” than that Which 
demoliſhes— that which adorns a country, than that 
which deformis it that which endows, | than that 
which plunders—that which difpoſes to miſtaken be- 


neficence, than that which ſtimulates to real in- 


Juſtice—that Which leads a man to refuſe to him- 
ſelf lawful pleaſutes,” thin that Which ſnarches from 
others the ſcanty" ſubſiſtence of their ſelb-denial. 
Such, I think; is very nearly the ſtats ef the queſtion 
between tlie antient founders of monkiſh ſuperſti- 
tion, and the (uperſtition « of the pretended: Philo- 
ſophers of the hour. Ta > 

For the preſent” 1 poſtpone all conſideration 66 
the ſuppoſed public profit of the fale,' which how- 
ever I conceive to be perfectly delufive. I ſhall here 
only ' conſider it as a transfer of pioperty. On the 
policy of that transfer 1 ſhall trouble you with A few 
: thoughts. ; 

In every proſperous community ſornething more 1s 
produced than goes to the immediate ſupport of the 
= This ſurplus forms the income of the 

anded capitaliſt. It will be ſpent by a proprietor 
who does not labour. But this idleneſs is itſelf the 
ſpring ' of labour; this repoſe the ſpuf to induſtry. 
The only concern of the ſtite i is, that the capital taken 
in rent from the Un, ſhould: be returned again to the 

| induſtry 


Fg 


ſo as to anſwer the purpoſes of a politic expenditure, 
than the old Poſſeſſors, call thoſe poſſeſſors, biſhops, 
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induſtry from whence it came; and that its expendi- 
ture ſhould be with the leaſt poſſible detriment to the 


morals of thoſe who expend it, and to thoſe of an 


ple do whom. it is returned. ate tacit 


In all the views of receipt, expenditure, and per- | 
ſonal employment, a ſober legiſlator would care- 
poſſeſſor whom he was recom- 
with the ſtranger who was pro- 
poſed to fill his place. Before the inconveniences 
are incurred which mit attend all violent revolu- 
tions in property through extenſive confiſcation, we 
ought to have ſome rational aſſurance that the pur- 
chaſers of the confiſcated property will be in a con- 
ſiderable degree more laborious, more virtuous, more 


fully compare the 
mended to expel, 


ſober, © leſs diſpoſed to extort an unreaſonable pro- 


portion of the gains of the labourer, or to conſume 
on themſelves a larger ſhare than is fit for the meaſure 
of an individual, or that they ſhould be qualified to 


diſpenſe the ſurplus 4 in a more ſteady and equal mode, 


or canons, or commenidatory abbots, or monks, or 
what you pleaſe. The monks are lazy. 
Suppoſe them no otherwiſe: employed than by ſinging 
in the choir. 
thoſe who neither ſing nor ſay. As uſefully even as 
thoſe who ſing upon the ſtage. They are as uſe- 


fully employed as if they worked from dawn to 


dark in the innumerable ſervile, degrading, un- 
ſeemly, unmanly, and often moſt unwholeſome 
and peſtiferous occupations, to which by the 
ſocial ceconomy ſo many wretches are inevitably 
doomed. If it were not generally pernicious to 
diſturb the natural courſe of things, and to im- 
pede, in any degree, the great wheel of circu- 
lation which is turned by the ſtrangely directed 


labour of theſe unhappy people, I ſhould be infi- 


_y more inclined forcibly to reſcue them from 
| their 


Be it ſo. 


They are as uſefully employed as 


_ 
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214 REF LECTICONS ON THE 
their miſesable induſtry, than violently to diſturb the. | 


tranquil + repoſe - of monaſtic quietude. Humanity, 


and perhaps policy, might better.,juſtify me in the 


one than in the other. It is a ſubject on which 1 


have often reflected, and never reflected without 
feeling from it; I am fure that no confideration, 
except the neceſſity of ſubmitting. to the yoke ,of | 


luxury, and the deſpotiſm of fancy, who in their. own 


imperious way will diſtribute the ſurplus product of 
the foll,, can juſtify the toleration of ſuch' trades. and 


employments im a well-regulated ſtate. ; But, for this 
purpoſe of | diftribution, it ſeems to me, that the idle 


expences of monks are quite as well Amed as the 
idle expences of us lay-loĩterers. 


When the advantages of the poſſeſſion, pat" 1 the | 


project, are on a par, there is i motive for a change. 
But in the preſent caſe, perhaps they are not upon 
a par, and the difference is in favour of the poſſeſ- 
ſion. It does not appear to me, that the expences 


of thoſe whom you are going to expel, do, in 


fact, take a courſe fo directly and ſo generally 


leading to vitiate and degrade and render miſerable 


thoſe through whom they paſs, as the expences of 
thoſe favourites whom you are intruding into their 
houſes, Why ſhould the expenditure of a great landed | 
property, which is a diſperſion: of the ſurplus prœuuct 
of the ſoil, appear intolerable' to you or to me, when 
it takes its courſe through the accumulation of vaſt: 
libraries, which are the hiſtory of the force and weak- 
neſs of the human mind; through great collections of 
antient records, medals, and coins, which atteſt and 
explain laws and cuſtoms ; through paintings and ſta- 
tacs, that, by imitating nature, ſeem to extend the 
limits of creation; through grand monuments of the 
dead, which continue the regards and connexions of 
life beyond the grave; through collections of the 
ſpecimens of nature, which become a repreſenta- 
tive : aſeably of all the claſſes and families. of the 
world, 
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world; that by diſpoſition facilitate, and, by exciting 
curioſity, open the avenues! to ſcience ? If, by great 
permanent eſtabliſnments, all theſe objects of expence 
are better ſecured from the inconſtant ſport of per- 
ſonal caprice and perſonab gr tc" ate they 


wor ſe than if the ſame: taſtes prevailed in ſcattered 
individuals? Does not the ſweat of the maſon and car- 
penter, who toil in order to partake the ſweat of the 
peaſant, flow as pleaſantly and as ſalubriouſly, in the 
conftruction and repair of the majeſtic edifices of rell- 
eien as in the painted booths and ſordid ſties of vice 

and luxury; as honourably and as profitably in re- 
pPeairing thoſe ſacred works, which grow hoary with 
innumerable years, as on the momentary receptacles 
of. tranſient! voluptuouſneſs; in operd-houſes, . and 


brothels, and gaming-houſes, and club-houſes, and 


obeliſks in the Champ de Mars? Is the ſurplus pro- 
duct of the olive and the vine worſe employed in the 
frugal ſuſtenance of perſons, whom the fibtions of a! 
pious imagination: raiſe to dignity by  conſtruing in 
the ſervice of God, than in pampering the innumera- 
ble multitude of thoſe who ate degraded by being 
made ; uſeleſs domeſtics: ſubſervient to the pride of 
man? Are the decorations of temples an expendi- 
ture leſs worthy a wiſe man than ribbons, and laces,, 
and national cockades, and petits maiſons, and petit 
ſoupers, and all the innumerable fopperies and follies 
in which enen ſports away the burthen of its ſu- 
perfluity ? 

We tolerate even theſe; not from _—_ of them, 
but for fear of worſe. We tolerate them, becauſe 
property and liberty, to a degree, require that tole- 
ration. But why proſcribe the other, and ſurely, in 


every point of view, the more laudable uſe of eſtates? 


Why, through the violation of all property, through 


an outrage upon every principle of liberty, forcibly 
This 


0 them from the 8 to the worſe! 2 n 
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2156 REFLECTIONS: ON THE 
This compariſon between the new individuals and 


the old corps is made upon a ſuppoſition that no 


reform eould be made in the latter. But in a: queſ- 
tion of reformation, I always conſider corporate bo- 


dies, whether ſole or conſiſting of many, to be 


much more ſuſceptible of a public direction by 
the power of the ſtate, in the uſe of their property, 
and in the regulation of modes and habits of life 
in their members, than private citizens ever can 
be, or perhaps ought to be; and this ſeems to 
me à very material conſideration for thoſe who 
undertake any tking which merits the name of a po- 
litic een —8⁰ far as to the eſtates of monaſ- 
teries. 

With ronrd to the iſo poſſeſſed by biſhine ant 
canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot find out. 
for-what:xeaſon ſome landed eſtates may not be held 
otherwiſe than by inheritance. Can any philoſophic 
ſpoiler undertake to demonſtrate the poſitive or the 
comparative evil, of having a certain, and that too 
2 large portion of landed property, paſſing in ſucceſs 
fton through - perſons whoſe title to it is, always in 
theory, and often in faQ, an eminent degree of piety, 


morals, and learning; a property which, by its deſti- 


nation, in their turn, and on the ſcore of merit, gives 
to the nobleſt families renovation and ſupport, ta the 
loweſt the means of dignity and elevation; a property, 
the tenure of which is the performance of ſome duty, 
(whatever value you may chooſe to ſet upon that duty) 
and the character of whoſe proprietors demands at 
leaſt an exterior decorum and gravity of manners; 
who are to exerciſe a generous but temperate Þaf- 
pitality ; part of whoſe income they are to conſider 
as a truſt for charity; and who, even when they 
fail in their truſt, when they ſlide from their cha- 
racter, and degenerate into a mere common ſecu- 
lar nobleman or gentleman, are in no reſpect worſe 
an thoſe who may ſucceed them in their forfeit- 
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ed poſſeſſions? Is it better that eſtates ſhould be held 
by thoſe who have no duty, than by thoſe who have 
one? — by thoſe. whoſe character and, deſtination 


point to virtues, than by thoſe; who have no rule and 


direction in the expenditure. of, their eſtates - but their 
own will and appetite? Nor are theſe eſtates held 
altogether in the character or with the evils ſup- 
poſed inherent in mortmain. They paſs from hand 
to hand with a more rapid circulation than any other. 
No exceſs is good; and thereſore too great a 
proportion of landed property may be held officially 
for life; but it does not ſeem to me of material in- 
jury to any commonwealth, that there ſhould exiſt 
ſome eſtates that have a chance of being acquired 


by other means than the previous acquiſition of | 


money. 


indeed ſhort with regard to the infinite extent of the 
ſubject. Various avocations have from time to time 


called my mind from the ſubject. I was not ſorry to 


give myſelf leiſure to obſerve whether, in the pro- 
ceedings of the national aſſembly, I might not find 
reaſons to change or to qualify ſome of my. firſt ſen- 
timents. Every thing has confirmed me more ſtrong- 
ly in my firſt opinions. It was my, original purpole 
to take a view of the principles of the national aſ- 
ſembly with regard to the great and fundamental efta; 
bliſhments; and to compare the whole of what you 
have ſubſtituted in the place. of what you have de- 
ſtroyed, with the ſeveral members of our Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. But this plan is of greater extent than at 
firſt I computed, and I find that you have little de- 
ſire to take the advantage of an examples. At 
preſent I muſt content myſelf with ſome remarks 
upon your eſtabliſhments, reſerving for another time 
what I propoſed to ſay concerning the ſpirit of Our 
Biitiſh monarchy, ariſtocracy, : and n as prac- 
an they exiſt. | 
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I have taken a review of what has been done by 
the governing power in France. I have certainly 
ſpoke of it with freedom. Thoſe whoſe principle it 

is to deſpiſe the antient permanent ſenſe of mankind, 
and to ſet up a ſcheme of ſociety on new prineiples, 
muſt naturally expect that ſuch of us who think bet- 
ter of the judgment of the human race than of theirs, 
ſhould conſider both th=tn and their devices, as men 
and ſchemes - pon their trial. They muſt take it 
for granted that we attend much to their reaſon, 
but not at all to their authority. 'They have 
not one of the great inffuencing prejudices of man- 
kind in their faybur. They avow their hoſtility 
to opinion. Of courſe they muſt expect no ſup- 
port from that influence, which, with every other au- 
thority, they have depoſed from the ſeat of its juriſ- 
- diction: ä * 
L ean never conſidef this aſſembly as any thing elfe 
than a voluntary aſſociation of men, who have availed 
themſelves of circumſtances, to ſeize upon the power 
of the ſtate. They have not the ſanction and au- 
thority of the character under which they firſt met. 
They have aſſumed another of a very different na- 
ture; and have completely altered and inverted all 
the relations in which they originally ſtood. They 
do not hold the authority they exercife under any 
conſtitutional law of the ſtate. They have depart- 
ed from the inſtructions of the people by whom they 
were fent; whicli inſtructions, as the affembly 
did not act in virtue of any antient uſage or ſettled 
law, were the ſole ſource of their authority. The 
moſt conſiderable of their acts have not been done by 
great majorities; and in this fort of near diviſions, 
which carry only the conſtructive authority of the 
whole, ſtrangers will conſider reaſons as well as refo- 
Jutions. 2 DL 5 

If they had ſet up this new experimental govern- 

ment as a neceſſary ſubſtitute for an expelled tyranny, 
8 man- 
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trankirid would apticipate the time of preſoription, 
which, through long uſage, mellows into legality go- 
yernments that were violent in their commencement. 
All thoſe who have affections which lead them to the 
conſervation of civil order would recognize, even in 
its cradle, the child as degitimate, which has been pro- 
duced from thoſe pri eiples of cogent expediency to 
which all juſt governments owe their birth, and on 
which they juſtify their continuance. But they will 
be late and reluctant in giving any ſort of countenance 
to the operations of a power, which has derived its 
birth from no law and no neceflity ; but which:on the 
contrary has had its origion in thoſe vices and ſiniſter 
practices by which the ſocial union is often diſturbed 
and ſometimes deſtroyed. This aſſembly has hardly 
a year's preſcription. We have their own word for - 
it that they have made a revolution. To make a be- 
volution is a meafure which, prima fronte, requires an 
apology. To make à revolution is to ſubvert the 
antient ſtate of our country; and no common reaſons 
ate called for to juſtify ſo violent a proceeding. The 
ſenſe of mankind authorizes us to examine into the 
mode of acquiring new power, and to criticiſe on the 
uſe that is made of it with leſs awe and reverence then 
that which is uſually conceded to a ſertled and rect 
nized authority. | 

In obtaining ad beeuring their power; the afſernbl v 
proceeds upon principles the moſt oppoſite from thoſe 
which appear to ditect them in the uſe of it. An ob- 
ſervation on this difference will let us into the tiue 
ſpicit of their conduct. Every thing which they hive 
done, or continue to do, in order to obtain L* keep 
their power, is by the moſt common yok hey pro- 
ceed exactly as-their anceſtors of ambition — done 
before them. Trace them through all their artifices, 
frauds, and violences, you can find nothing at all 
that 1 is new. They follow precedents and examples 
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with the punctilious exactneſs of a pleader. They 
never depart an iota ſrom the authentic formulas of 
«tyranny and uſurpation. But in all the regulations 
relative to the public good, the ſpirit has been the very 
- reverſe of this. There they commit the whole to the 
mercy of untried ſpeculations ; they abandon the 
. deareſt intereſts of the public to thoſe looſe theories, 
to which none of them would chuſe to truſt the 
| Cighteſt of his private concerns. They make 
this difference, becauſe in their deſire of obtaining 
and ſecuring power they are thoroughly in ear- 
neſt ; there they travel in the beaten road. The 
public intereſts, becauſe about them they have no real 
ſolicitude, they abandon wholly to chance; I 
ſay to chance, becauſe their ſchemes have no- 
thing in experience to prove their tendency bene- 
..acial. _ | 10 ind | 
WWWe muſt always ſee with a pity not unmixed with 
_ reſpect, the errors of thoſe who are timid and doubtful 
of themſelves with regard to points wherein the hap- 
pineſs of mankind is concerned. But in theſe gen- 
- Yemen there is nothing of the tender parental ſolicitude 
- which fears to cut up the infant for the ſake of an expe- 
riment. In the yaſtneſs of their promiſes, and the con- 
fidence of their predictions, they far outdo all the 
boaſting of empirics. The arrogance of their preten- 
ſions, in a manner provokes, and challenges us to an 
enquiry into their foundation. „ 
l am convinced that there are men of conſiderable 
arts among the popular leaders in the national aſſem- 
ly. Some of them diſplay eloquence in their 
ſpeeches and their writings. This cannot be without 
powerful and cultivated talents. But eloquence 
may exiſt without a proportionable degree of wiſdom. 
When I ſpeak of ability, I am obliged to diſtinguiſh. 
What they have done towards the ſupport of their 
| ſyſtera beſpeaks no ordinary men. In the Om, 1 
8 elf, 
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felf, taken as the ſcheme of a republic conſtructed for 
procuring the proſperity and ſecurity. of the citizen, 
and for promoting the ſtrength and grandeur of the 
ſtate, I confeſs myſelf unable to find out any thing 
which diſplays, in a ſingle inſtance, the work of a 
comprehenſive and diſpoſing mind, or even the pro- 
viſions of a vulgar prudence. Their purpoſe every 
where ſeems to have been to evade and lip aſide from 


difficulty. This it has been the glory of, the. great 
maſters in all the arts to confront, and to overcome gz 


and when they had overcome the firſt difficulty, to 
turn it into an inſtrument for new conqueſts over new 
difficulties ; thus to enable them to extend the empire 
of their ſciencez and even to/puſh forward beyond 
the reach of their original thoughts, the land-marks of 
the human underſtanding itſelf. Difficulty is a ſevere 
inſtructor, ſet over us by the ſupreme ordinance of a 
parental guardian and legiſlator, who knows us better 
than we know ourſelves, as he loves us better too. 
Pater ipſe. colendi haud facilem eſſe viam voluit. He 
that wreſtles with us ſtrengthens our nerves, and ſhar- 
pens our ſkill. Our antagoniſt is our helper. This 
amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with our object, and compels us to 
conſider it in all its relations. It will not ſuffer us to 
be ſuperficial, It is the want of nerves of underſtand- 
ing for ſuch. a taſk; it is the degenerate fondneſs for 
tricking ſhort-cuts, and little fallacious facilities, that 
has in ſo many parts of the world created govern- 
ments with arbitrary powers. They have created 
the late arbitrary monarchy of France. They have 
created the arbitrary republic of Paris. With them 
defects in wiſdom are to be ſupplied by the plenitude 
of force. They get nothing by it. Commencing 
their labours on a principle of ſloth, they have the 
common fortune of ſlothful men. The difficulties 
which they rather had eluded than eſcaped, meet 
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them again in their courſe; they multiply and 
thicken on them; they are involved, through a laby- 
rinth of confufed deta?l, in an induſtry without limit, 


and without direction; and, in concluſion, the 


whole of their work becomes feeble, vitious, and in- 
ſecure. . | | 

It is this mability to wreſtle with difficulty which 
has obliged the arbitrary aſſembly of France to com- 
mence their ſchemes of reform with abolition and 
total deſtruction“ . But is it in deſtroying and pul. 
ling down that fkill is difplayed? Your mob can do 
this as welt at leaſt as your afſemblies. Fhe fhal- 
loweſt underſtanding, the rudeſt hand, is more than 
equal to that taſk. Rage and phrenzy will pull 
down more in half an hour, than prudence, delibera- 
tion, and forefight can build up in an hundred years. 
The errors and defects of old eftablifhments are vifible 
and palpable. It calls for little ability to point them 
out, and where abſolute power is given, it requires 
but a word wholly to abolifh the vice and the eſtabliſh- 
ment together. The ſame lazy but reſtleſs diſpoſition, 


which loves floth and hates quiet, directs theſe politic 


ans, when they come to work, for ſupplying the place 
of what they have deſtroyed. To make every thing 
the reverſe of what they have ſeen is quite as eaſy as 
to deſtroy. No difficulties occur in what has never 
been tried. Criticiſm is almoſt baffled in diſcovering, 

| 2 5 "DEAE. 7 "he 


A leading member of the aſſembly, M. Rabaud de St. Etienne, 
has expreſſed the principle of all their proceedings as clearly as pot- 
ſible. Nothing can be more ſimple: “ Tous les èlabliſſemens en France 
cerronnent le malleur du peuple : pour le rendre heureuæ il fant le rencu- 
weler ; changer fes iclees ; ehanger ſes loix ; changer ſes meurs.; .... 
changer les bomnies ; chan; ev les choſes ; changer les mos ſout 
eetyuire ; cui, tout detruire; puiſque tout eſt @ recrètr.“ This gen- 
tleman was choſen preſident in an aflembly not fitting at the Quirge 
dingt, or the Petites Maiſons ; and compoſed of perſons giving them- 
ſelves out to be rational beings; but neither his ideas, language, or 


conduct, differ in the finalleſt degree from the diſcourſes, opinions, 


and actions of thoſe within and without the aſſembly, who direct the 
operations of the machine now at work in France. 
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the defects of what has not exiſted; and eager enthuſi- 
alm, and cheating hope, have all the wide field of ima- 
gination in which they may expatiate with little or no 
oppoſition. Wk on REL A | 
At once to preſerve and to reform is quite another 
thing. When the uſeful parts of an old eſtabliſhment 
are kept, and what is ſuperadded Is to be fitted to what 
is retained, a vigorous mind, ſteady perſevering atten- 
tion, various powers of compariſon and combination, 


and the reſources of an underſtanding fruitful in expe- 


dients are to be exerciſed; they are to be ex- 
erciſed in a continued conflict with the com- 
bined force of oppoſite vices; with the obſtinacy 
that rejects all improvement, and the levity that 
is fatigued and diſguſted with every thing of which it 
is in poſſeſſion. But you may object A proceſs 
of this kind is ſlow. It is not fit for an aſſembly, 
* which glories in performing in a few months the 
work of ages. Such a mode of reforming, poſlibly 
“ might take up many years.” Without queſtion it 
might; and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of 
a method in which time is amongſt the aſſiſtants, that 
its operation is ſlow, and in ſome caſes almoſt imper- 
ceptible. If circumſpection and caution are a part of 
wiſdom, when we work only upon inanimate matter, 
ſurely they become a part ef duty too, when the 
ſubject of our demolition and conſtruction is not brick 
and timber, but ſentient beings, by the ſudden alte- 
ration of whoſe ſtate, condition, and habits, multi- 
| tudes may be rendered miſerable. But it ſeems as if 
it were the prevalent opinion in Paris, that an unfeel- 
ing heart, and an undoubting confidence, are the ſole 
qualifications for a perfect legiſlator. Far different 
are my ideas of that high office. The true lawgiver 
ought to have an heart full of ſenſibility. He ought 
to love and reſpeCt his kind, and to fear himſelf. It 
may be allowed to his temperament to catch his ul- 
timate object with an intuitive glance; but his move- 
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224 REFLECTIONS ON THE 
ments towards it ought to be deliberate. Political ar- 
Fangement, as it is a work for ſocial ends, is to be only 
wrought by ſocial means. There mind muſt conſpire 
with mind. Time is required to produce that union 
of minds which alone can produce all the good we aim 
at. Our patience will atchieve more than our force. 
If I might venture to appeal to what is ſo much ont of 
fafhion in Paris, I mean to experience, 1 ſhould. tell 
. you, that in my courſe F have known, and, according 
to my meaſure, have 'co-operated. with great men; 
. and I have never yet ſeen any plan which has not been 
- mended by the obſervations of thoſe who were much 
inferior in underſtanding to the perſon who took the 
lead in the bufineſs, By a ſlow but well-ſuſtained 
. Progreſs, the effect of each ſtep is watched; the good 
or ill ſucceſs of the firſt, gives light to us in the ſecond ; 
and ſo, from light to light, we are conduded with 
- fafety through the whole ſeries. We ſee, that the 
parts of the ſyſtem do not claſh. The evils. latent in 
the moſt promiſing contrivances are provided for as 
they ariſe. One advantage is as little as poſſible facri- 
. ficed to another. We compenſate, we reconcile, we 
balance. We are enabled to unite inte a conſiſtent 
Whole the various anomalies and contending lere 
ples that are found in the minds and affairs of men. 
From hence ariſes, not an excellence in ſimplicity, 
hut one far ſuperior, an excellence in compoſition. 
Where the great intereſts of mankind are concerned 
through a long ſucceſſion of generations, that ſucceſ- 


fon ought to be admitted into ſome ſhare in the coun- 


. cils which are ſo; deeply to affect them. If juſtice re- 
- quires this, the work itfelf requires the aid of more 
minds than one age can furniſh. It is from this 
view of things that the beſt legiſlators have been often 
- ſatisfied with the eſtabliſhment of forme fure, ſolid, 
and ruling, principle in government; a power like 
that which ſome; of the - philoſophers have call- 
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ed a plaſtic nature; and having fixed the princi- 
ple, they have left it afterwards to its own opera- 
1 : 72; ? 1 ; Be "a 


To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed : 
with a preſiding principle, and a prolific energy, is 


with me the criterion: of profound © wiſdom. What 
your politicians think the marks of a bold, hardy 


genius, are only proofs of a deplorable want of ability; 


By their violent haſte, and their defiance of the pro- 
_ ceſs of nature, they are deliyered over blindly to 
every projector and adventurer, to every alchymiſt 
and empinc. They deſpair of turning to account any 
thing that is common. Diet is nothing in their ſyſtem 
of remedy. The worſt of it is, that this their deſpair 
of curing common diftempers by regular methods, 
ariſes not only from defect of comprehenſion, but, | 
fear, from ſome malignity of diſpoittion;-- Your” legi.- 
ſlators ſeem to have taken their opinions of all pro- 


feſſions, ranks, and offices, from the declamations and 


buffooneries of ſatiriſts; who would themſelves be 
aſt oniſhed if they were held to the letter of their own 
deſcriptions. By liſtening only to theſe, your leaders 
regard all things only on the ſide of their vices and 
faults, and view thoſe vices and faults under every 
colour of exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though 
it may ſeem paradoxical; but in general, thoſe, who 
are * habitually employed in finding and diſplayink 
faults, are unqualified for the wock' of reformation: 


becauſe their minds are not only unfurniſned with 


patterns of the fair and good, but by habit they come 
to take no delight in the contemplation'of thoſe things, 
By hating vices too much, they come to love men 
too little. It is therefore not wonderful, that 
they ſhould be indiſpoſed and unable to-' ſerve 
them. From hence ariſes the complexional dif- 
poſition of ſome of your guides to pull every 
thing in pieces. At this malicious game they 
9 ” — 
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diſplay the whole of their quadrimanous activity. As 
to the reſt, the paradoxes of eloquent writers, brought 
forth purely as a ſport of faney, to try their talents, 
to rouze atenton and excite ſurprize, are taken up 
by theſe gentlemen, not in the ſpirit of the original 
authors, as means of cultivating their taſte and im- 
proving their ſtyle. The'e paradoxes become with 
them ſerious grounds of action, upon which they pro- 
ceed in regulating the moſt important concerns of the 
ſtate. Cicero ludicrouſly deſcribes Cato as endea- 
vouring to act in the commonwealth upon the ſchool 
paradoxes which exerciſed the wits of the junior ſtu- 
dents in the ſtoic philoſophy. If this was true af Cato, 
theſe gentlemen copy after him in the manner of ſome 
erſons who lived about his time — pede nuto Catonem. 
Mr. Hume told me, that he had from Rouſſeau him- 
\ ſelf the | ſecret of his principles of compoſition. 
That acute, though eccentric, | obſeryer had per- 
ceived, that to ſtrike and intereſt the public, 
the mavvellous' muſt be produced; that the mar- 
vellous of the heathen mythology had long ſince 
loſt its effect; that giants, magicians, fairies, and 
heroes of romance which ſucceeded, had exhauſted 
the portion of credulity which belonged to their 
age; that now nothing was left to a writer but that 
ſpecies of the marvellous, which might ſtill be pro- 
duced, and with as great an effect as ever, though 
in another way; that is, the marvellous in life, in 
manners, in characters, and in extraordinary ſituati- 
ons, giving riſe to new and unlooked- for ſtrokes in 
politics and morals. I believe, that were Rouſ- 
feau alive, and in one of his lucid intervals, he 
would be ſhocked at the practical phrenzy of his 
ſcholars, who in their paradoxes are ſervile imita- 
tors; and even in their incredulity diſcover an impli- 
eit faith. „ . 
Men 
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Men who undertake conſiderable things, even in a 
regular way, - ought to give us ground to preſume 
ability. But the phyſician of the. ſtate, who, not ſa- 

tisfied with the cure of diſtempers, undertakes to 
regenerate coriſtitutions, ought to ſhew. uncommon. 
wers. Some very unuſual appearances of wiſdom 
ought to difplay themſelves on the face of the de- 
ſigns of thoſe who appeal to no practice, and who cop 
after no model. Has any ſuch been manifeſted? I 
ſhall take a view (it ſhall for the ſubject be a very 
| ſhort one) of what the aſſembly has done, with regard, 
firſt, to the conſtitution of the legiſlature ; in the 
next place, to that of the executive power; then to 
that of the judicature; afterwards to the model of 
the army; and conclude with the ſyſtem of finance; 
to ſee whether we can diſcover in any part of their 
ſchemes the portentous ability, which may juſtify 
theſe bold undertakers in the ſuperiority which they 
aſſume over mankind. _ . | 

It is in the model of the ſovereign and preſiding 
part of this new republic, that we ſhould expect their 
grand diſplay. Here they were to prove their title 
to their proud demands. For the plan itſelf at large, 
and for the reaſons on which it is grounded, I refer 

to the journals of the aſſembly of the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1789, and to the ſubſequent proceedings 
which have made any alterations in the plan. So far 
as in a matter ſomewhat confuſed I can ſee light, the 
ſyſtem remains ſubſtantially as it has been originally 
framed. My few remarks will be ſuch as regard its 
ſpirit, its tendency, and its fitneſs' for framing a | 
popular commonwealth, which they profeſs theirs to [” 
be, ſuited to the, ends for which any commonwealth, _ . 
and particularly ſuch a commonwealth, is made. At ii 
the ſame time, I mean to conſider its conſiſtency with ol 
itſelf and its own principles. 7 
| Old eſtabliſhments are tried by their effects. If 
the people are happy, united, wealthy, and pow- 
N | | erful, 
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erful, we preſume the reſt. We conclude that to 


be good, from whence good is derived. In old eſta- 
bliſhments various correctives have been found for 
their aberrations from theory, Indeed they are the 
reſults of various neceſſities and expediences. They 

are not often conſtructed after any theory; Phone. 


are rather drawn from them. In them we often 
ſee the end beſt obtained, where the means ſeem 


not perfectly 'recoricileable to what we may fancy 


was the original ſcheme. - The means taught by ex- 


perience may be better ſuited to political ends than 
thoſe contrived in the original project. They again 
re-act upon the primitive conſtitution, and ſometimes 
improve the defign itſelf from which they ſeem to 
have departed. 2 think all this might be curiouſly 
exemplified in the Britiſh conſtitution, At worſt, 
the errors and deviations of every kind in reckoning 
are found and computed, and the ſhip. proceeds in 
her courſe. | This is the caſe of old eſtabliſhments ; 
but in a new and merely thegretic ſyſtem, it is ex- 
pected that every contrivance ſnall appear, on the face 
of it, to anſwer its end; eſpecially where the pro- 
jectors are no way embarraſſed with an endeavour to 
accommodate the new building to an old one, either 
in the walls or on the foundations. 


The French builders, ' clearing away as mere 


rubbiſh whatever they ſaund, and, like their orna- 


mental gardeners, forming every thing into an 


exact level, propoſe to reſt the whole local and 
general legiſlature on three baſes of three different 
kinds; one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the 
third financial; the firſt of which they call the 
baſis of territory; the ſecond, the bafis of population; 
and the third, the baſis of contribution. For the 
accompliſhment of the firſt of theſe purpoſes they 
divide the area of their country into eighty- three 
pieces, regularly ſquare, of — leagues by 

N 3 
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eighteen. Theſe large. diviſions: are called Depart- 
ments, Theſe they portion, proceeding by ſquare 
meaſurement, into ſeventeen hufidred and twenty diſ- 
ſtricts called Communes.* Theſe again they ſubdivide, 
ſtill proceeding by ſquare meaſurement, into ſmall 
er diſtricts called Cantons, making in all 6,400. | 
Alt firſt: view this geometrical baſis of theirs pre- 
ſents not much to admire or to blame, It calls for 
no great legiſlative talents. Nothing more than an 
accurate land ſurveyor,, with his chain, fight, and the- 
odolite, is requiſite for ſuch a plan as this. In. the 
old diviſions of the country various accidents at vari- 
ous times, and the ebb and. flow of various proper- 
ties and juriſdictions, ſettled their bounds. Theſe 
bounds were not. made: upon any fixed ſyſtem. un- 
doubtedly, They were ſubject to ſome inconvenien- 
cies; but they were inconveniencies for which uſe 
had found remedies, and habit had ſupplied accommo- 
dation and patience. In this new pavement of ſquare 
within ſquare, and this organifatioh and ſemiorgani- 
ſation made on the ſyſtem of Empedocles and Buffon, 
and not upon any politic principle, it is impoſlible 
that innumerable local inconveniencies, to which men 
are not habituated, muſt not ariſe. But theſe I paſs 
over, becauſe it requires an accurate knowledge of 
the country, which I do not poſſeſs, to ſpecify them. 
When theſe ſtate ſurveyors came to take a view 
of their work of meaſurement, they ſoon found, that 
in politics, the moſt fallacious of all things was ge- 
ometrical demonſtration. They had then recourſe to 
another baſis (or rather buttreſs) to ſupport the build- 
ing which tottered on that falſe Nanda. It 
was evident, that the goodneſs of the ſoil, the 
number of the people, their wealth, and the large- 
neſs of their contribution, made ſuch infinite 
variations between ſquare and ſquare as to ren- 
der menſuration a ridiculous ſtandard of power 
in 
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* commonwealth, and equality in geometry the 


moſt unequal of all meaſures in the diſtribution of | 
men. However, they could not give it up. But 
dividing their political and civil repreſentation into 
three parts, they allotted one of thoſe parts to the 
ſquare meaſurement, without a ſingle fact or cal- 
culation to aſcertain whether this territorial propor- 
tion of repreſentation was fairly aſſigned, and ought 


upon any principle really to be a third. Having 


however given to geometry this portion (of a third 
for her dower) out of compliment I ſuppoſe to that 
ſublime ſcience, they left the other two to be ſcuffled 
for between the other parts, population and contri- 
bution. 

When they came to provide for roger: they 
were not able to proceed quite ſo ſmoothly as they 
had done in the field of their geometry. Here their 
arithmetic came to bear upon their juridical meta- 
phyſics. Had they ſtuck to their metaphyſic prin- 


ciples, the arithmetical proceſs would be ſimple in- 


deed. Men, with them, are ſtrictly equal, and are 
entitled to equal rights in their own government. 
Each head, on this ſyſtem, would have its vote, and 
every man would vote directly for the perſon who 
was to repreſent him in the legiſlature. * But ſoft 
—by regular degrees, not yet.” This metaphyſic 
principle, to which law, cuſtom, uſage, policy, rea- 
fon, were to yield, is to yield itſelf to their pleaſure. 
There muſt be many degrees, and ſome ſtages, be- 
fore the repreſentative can come in contact with his 
conſtituent. Indeed, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, theſe two 
perſons are to have no ſort of communion with each 
other. Firſt, the voters in the Canton, who compoſe 
what they call primary aſſemblies, are to have a qua- 


 lificatim, What! a qualification on the indefeaſi- 


ble rights of men? Ves; but it ſhall be a very ſmall 


qualification. Our injuſtice ſhall be very little op- 


preſſive; only the local valuation of three days labour 
paid . 
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paid to the public. Why, this is not much, I readi- 
ly admit, for any thing but the utter ſubverſion of your 
equaliſiag principle. As a qualification it might as 
well be let alone; for it anſwers no one purpoſe for 
which qualifications are eſtabliſhed ; and on your ide- 
as, it excludes from a vote, the man of all others 
whoſe. natural equaiity ſtands the moſt in need of 


protection and defence; I mean the man who has no- 


thing elſe but his natural equality to guard him. 
You order him to buy the right, which you before 
told him nature had given to him gratuitouſly at his 
birth, and of which no authority on earth could law- 
fully deprive him. With regard tothe perſon who 
cannot come up to your market, a tyrannous ariſto- 
cracy, as againſt him, is eſtabliſhed at the very out- 
ſet, by you who pretend to be its (worn foe. 

The gradation proceeds. Theſe primary aſſem- 
blies of the Canton elect deputies to the Commune; 
one for every two hundred qualified inhabitants. 
Here is the firſt medium put between the primary 
elector and the repreſentative legiſlator ; and here a 
new turnpike js fixed for taxing the rights of men with 
a ſecond qualification: for none can be elected into 
the Commune who does not pay the amount of ten days 
labour. Nor have we yet done. There is ſtill ano- 
ther gradation , Theſe Communes, choſen by the 
Canton, chooſe to the Department; and the deputies of 
the Department chooſe their deputies to the National A, 
ſembly. Here 1s a third barrier of a ſenſeleſs qualifica- 
tion. Every deputy to the national aſſembly muſt 
pay, in direct contribution, to the value of a 
| BET Sn, mark 

The aſſembly, in executing the plan of their committee, made 
ſome alterations. They have ſtruck out one ſtage in theſe gradati- 
ons; this removes a part of the 6bjeQtion : but the main objeRion, 
namely, that in their ſcheme the firit conſtituent voter has no connee- 
tion with the repreſentative legiſlator, remains in all its force. 'Phere 


are other alterations, ſome poſſibly for the better, ſome certainly for 
the worſe : but to the author the merit or demerit of theſe ſmaller 


alterations appear to be of no moment, where the ſcheme itſelf is 


fundamentally yitious and abſurd, 
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mark of ſilver. Of all theſe qualifying barriers we 


muſt think alike, that they are impotent to ſecure 
independence; ſtrong only to 9 the rights of 
men. 

In all this proceſs, which in its Kain dn tf el 
ments affects to conſider only population upon a prin- 
ciple of natural right, there is a manifeſt attention 
to property; which, however juſt and reaſonable on 
other ſchemes, is on theirs perfectly unſupportable. 

When they come to“ their third baſis, that of con- 


tribution, we find that they have more compleatly 


loft ſight of their rights of men. This laſt baſis reſts 
entirely on property. A principle totally different 
from the equality of men, and utterly irreconcileable 
to it, is thereby admitted , but no ſooner is this prin- 
ciple admitted, than (as uſual) it is ſubverted; and 
it is not ſubverted, (as we ſhall preſently ſee,) to ap 
proximate the inequality of riches to the level of na- 
ture. The additional ſhare in the third portion of 
repreſentation. (a portion reſerved excluſively for the 
higher contribution,) is made to regard the diftri# 
only, and not the individuals in it who pay. It 1s 
eaſy to perceive, by the courſe of their reaſonings, 
how much they were embarraſſed by their contra- 


dictory ideas of the rights of men and the parity 


of riches. The committee of conſtitution do as goo 
as admit that they are wholly irreconcileable. e The 
«* relation, with regard to the contributions, is with 
out doubt null (ſay they) when the queſtion is on 
the balance of the political rights as between indi- 
vidual and individual: without which perſonal equi- 
„ bity would be deffroy:d, and an ariflocracy of the 
rich would be eſtabliſhed, But this inconveni- 
ence entirely diſappears when the proportional re- 
lation of the contribution is only conſidered in 
the great maſſes, and js ſolely between pro- 
vince and province; it ſerves in that cafe on- 
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we the. cities, without affecting the perſonal rights of 
the citizens.” 1 

Here the principle of contribution, as taken between 
man and man, is reprobated as null, and deſtructive 
to equality; and as pernicious too; becauſe it leads 


to the eſtabliſhment of an ariſtocracy of the rich. How] . 


ever, it muſt not be abandoned. And the way of 
getting rid of the difficulty is to eſtabliſh the ine- 
quality as between department and department, 
leaving all the individuals in each department upon 
an exact par. Obſerve, that this parity between in- 
dividuals had been before deſtroyed when the quali- 
fications within the departments were ſettled ; nor 
does it ſeem a matter of great importance whether 
the equality of men be injured by maſſes or indivi- 
dually. An individual is not of the ſame impor- 
tance in a mals repreſented by a few, as in a maſs 
repreſented by many. It would be too much to tell 
a man jealous of his equality, that the elector has the 
ſame franchiſe who votes for three members as he 
who votes for ten. | 

Nc take it in the other point of view, and let us 
ſuppoſe their principle of repreſentation according to 


contribution, that is according to riches, to be well 


imagined, and to be a neceſſary baſis for their republic. 
In this their third baſis they aſſume, that riches ought to 


be reſpected, and that juſtice and policy require that 


they ſhould entitle men, in ſome mod? or other, to a 
larger ſhare in the adminiſtration of public affairs; 


it is now to be ſeen, how the aſſembly provides 


for the pre-eminence, or even for the ſecurity of the 


rich, by conferring, in virtue of their opulence, that 


larger meaſure of power to their diſtrict which is 
denied to them perſonally. I readily admit (indeed 
I ſhould lay it down as a fundamental principle) 
that in a republican government, which has a de- 
mocratic bfis, the rich do require an additional 
ſecurity above what is neceſſary to them in mo- 


narchies. 
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narchies. They are ſubject to envy, and througheny 


to oppreſſion. On the preſent ſcheme, it is impoſſible 


to divine what advantage they derive from the ariſto- 
cratic preference upon which & unequal reprefentation 
of the maſſes is founded. The rich cannot feel it, 
either as a ſupport to dignity, or as ſecurity to fortune: 
for the ariſtocratic maſs is generated from purely demo- 
cratic principles; and the prevalence given to It in the 
general repreſentation has no ſort of reference to or 
connexion with the perſons, upon account of whoſe 
property this ſuperiority of the maſs is eſtabliſhed. 
If the contrivers of this ſcheme meant any fort of 
favour to the rich in conſequence of their contribution, 
they ought to have conferred the privilege either on 
the individual rich, or on ſome claſs formed of rich 
—— (as hiſtorians repreſent Servius Tullius to 
have done in the early conſtitution of Rome); be- 


+ cauſe the conteſt between the rich and the poor is 


not a ſtruggle between corporation and corporation, 
but a conteſt between men and men; a competition 
not between diſtricts but between deſcriptions. It 
would anſwer its purpoſe better if the ſcheme were 
inverted ; that the votes of the maſſes were rendered 
equal; and that the votes within each maſs were pro- 

portioned to property, 5 
Let us ſuppoſe one man in a diſtinct (it is an 
eaſy ſuppoſition) to contribute as much as an hun- 
dred of his neighbours. Againſt theſe he has but 
one vote. If there were but one repreſentative for 
the maſs, his poor neighbours would outvote him 
by an hundred to one for that ſingle repreſentative. 
Bad enough. But amends are to be made him. 
How? The diſtri, in virtue of his wealth, is to 
chooſe, ſay, ten members in ſtead of one: that is 
to ſay, by paying a very large contribution he has 
the happineſs of being outvoted, an hundred to 
one, by the pcor for ten repreſentatives, inſtead 
of being outvoted exactly in the ſame — 
101 
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for a ſingle member. In truth, inſtead of benefiting 
by this ſuperior quantity of repreſentation, the rich 


man is ſubjected to an additional hardſhip. The 


encreaſe of repreſentation within his province ſets up 
nine perſons more, and as many more than nine as 
there may be democratic candidates, to cabal and 
intrigue, and to flatter the people at his expence 
and to his oppreſſion. An intereſt is by this means 
held out to multitudes of the inferior fort, in ob- 
taining a ſalary of eighteen livres a day (to them 
a vaſt object) beſides the pleaſure of a reſidence in 
Paris and their ſhare in the government of the king- 
dom. The more the objects of ambition are mul- 


tiplied and become democratic, juſt in 1 that propor- 
tion the rich are endangered. 


Thus it muſt fare between the poor and the fich 


in the province deemed ariſtocratic, which in its 
internal relation is the very reverſe of that character. 


In its external relation, that is, its relation to the other 


provinces, I cannot ſee how the unequal repreſenta- 
tion, which is given to maſſes on account of wealth, 
becomes the means of preſerving the equipoiſe and 
the tranquillity of the commonwealth. For if it be 
one of the objeAs to ſecure the weak from being 
cruſhed by the ſtrong (as in all ſociety undoubtedly 
it is) how are the ſmaller and poorer of theſe maſſes 
to be ſaved from the tyranny of the more wealthy? 
Is it by adding to the wealthy further and more ſyſte- 
matical means of oppreſſing them. When we come 
to a balance of repreſentation between corporate bo- 


dies, provincial intereſts, emulations, and jealouſi-s S 


are full as likely to ariſe among them as among in- 
dividuals; and their diviſions are likely to produce 
a much hotter ſpirit of diſſenſion, and ſomething 
leading much more nearly to a war. | 

I ſee that theſe ariſtocratic maſſes are made upon 
what is called the principle of direct contribution. 
Nothing can be a more uncqual Randard than this. 
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The indirect contribution, that which ariſes frotti 


duties'on conſumption, is in truth a better ſtandard, 


and follows and diſcovers wealth more naturally 


than this of direct contribution. It is difficult indeed 
to fix a ſtandard of local preference on account of 
the one, or of the other, or of both, becauſe ſome 
provinces rnay . pay the more of either or of both, 
on account of cauſes not intrinfic, but originating 
from thoſe very diſtricts over whom they have ob- 
tained a preference in conſequence of their oſtenſible 
contribution. If the maſſes were independent ſo- 


vereign bodies, who were to provide for a federative 


treaſury by diſtin& contingents, and that the revenue 
had not (as it has) many impoſitions running through 
the whole, which affect men individually, and not 
corporately, and which, by their nature, confound 


all territorial limits, ſomething might be ſaid for the 
baſis of contribution as founded on maſſes. But of 
all things, this repreſenfation, to be meaſured by con- 


tribution, is the molt difficult to ſettle upon principles 


of equity in a country, which conſiders its diſtricts 


as members of an whole. For a great city, ſuch as 


Bourdeaux or Paris, appears to pay a vaſt body of 
duties, almoſt out of all aſſignable proportion to 


other places, and its maſs is conſidered accordingly. 
But are theſe cities the true contributors in that 


proportion? No. The conſumers of the commodities 


imported into Bourdeaux, who are ſcattered through 


all France, pay the import duties of Bourdeaux. The 


produce of the vintage in Guienne and Languedoc give 
to that city the means of its contribution growing out 
of an export commerce. The landholders who ſpend 
their eſtates in Paris, and are thereby the creators of 
that city, contribute for Paris from the provinces out 
of which their revenues ariſe. Very nearly the 
fame arguments will apply to the repreſentative ſhare 
given on account of direct contribution: becauſe the 

| _ direct 
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direct contribution muſt be aſſeſſed on wealth real or 
preſumed; and that local wealth will itſelf ariſe from 
cauſes not local, and which therefore in equity ought 
not to produce a local preference. | 

It is very remarkable, that in this fundamental re- 
ulation, which ſettles the repreſentation of the maſs 
upon the direct contribution, they have not yet ſettled 
how that dire& contribution ſhall be laid, and how 
apportioned, Perhaps there is ſome latent policy 
towards the continuance: of the preſent aſſembly in 
this ſtrange procedure. However, until they do this, 
they can have no certain conſtitution. It muſt de- 
pend at laſt upon the ſyſtem of taxation, and muſt 
vary with every variation in that ſyſtem. As they 


have contrived matters, their taxation does not ſo 


much depend on their conſtitution, as their conſti- 
tution on their taxation. This muſt introduce great 
confuſion among the maſſes; as the variable quali- 
_ fication for votes within the diſtrict muſt, if ever real 
conteſted elections take place, cauſe infinite internal 
controverſies. | by 

To compare together the three baſes, not on their 
political reaſon, but on the ideas on which the aſ- 
ſembly works, and to try its conſiſtency with itſelf, 
we cannot avoid obſerving, that the principle which 
the committee call the baſis of population, does not 
begin to operate from the ſame point with the two 
other principles called the baſes of territory and of 
contribution, which are both of an ariſtocratic nature. 
The conſequence is, that where all three begin 
to operate together, there is the moſt abſurd in- 
equality produced by the operation of the former 
on the two latter principles. Every canton con- 
tains four ſquare leagues, and is eſtimated to 


contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 


680 voters in the primary aſſemblies, which vary 
in numbers with the population of the canton, and 
Vor, III. | Q ſend 
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fend one deputy to the commune for every 260 voters. 
Nine cantons make a commune. + ü 
Now let us take 4 canton containing 4 ſea- 
port town of trade, or a great manufacturing town. 
Let us ſuppoſe the population of this canton to be 
22,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming three 
primary aſſemblies,” and ſending ten deputies to the 
commune. „ F 
Oppoſe to this one canton to others of the remain- 
ing eight in the ſame commune. Theſe we may ſup- 
Poſe to have their fair population of 4, 000 inhabitants, 
and 680 voters each, er 8,000 inhabitants and 1, 360 


voters, both together. Thefe will form only 2w-wo 


Primary aſſemblies, and ſend only fix deputies to the 
commune. n 1 . 

When the aſſembly of the commune comes to vote 
en the bafis of territory, which principle is firſt ad- 


' mitted to operate in that aſſembly, the ſingle canton 


which has half the territory of the other two, 


will have zen voices to fix in the election of 


three deputies to the aſſembly of the department, 
. choſen on the expreſs ground of a repreſentation of 
territory. ? 55 | | 

This inequality, ſtriking as it is, will be yet highly 
aggravated, if we ſuppoſe, as we fairly may, the 
ſeveral other cantons of the commune to fall pro- 
portionably thort of the average population, as 


much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, as 


to the baſis of contribution, which alſo is a principle 
admitted firſt to operate in the aſſembly of the com- 
mine. Let us again take one canton, ſuch as is 
ſtated above. If the whole of the direck contribu- 
tions paid by a great trading or manufacturing 
town be divided equally among the inhabitants, 
each individual will be found to pay much more 
than an individual living in the country according 
to the fame average. The whole paid by the inhabi- 

1 5 tants 
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taiits of the former will be more than the whole paid by 
the inhabitants of the latter—we may fairly aſſume 


one third rhore: Then the 12,500 inhabitants, or 
2,193 voters of the canton will pay as much as 


19,050- inhabitants, or 3,289 voters of the other 


cantons, which are nearly the eſtimated proportion 
of inhabitants and voters of five dther cantons. 
Now the 2,193 voters will, as 1 before ſaid, ſend 
only ten deputies to the aſſembly ; the 3,289 voters 
will ſend fixteen. Thus, for an equa/ ſhare in the 
contribution of the whole commune, there will be a 
difference of ſixtzen voices to ten in voting for depu- 
ties to be choſen on the principle of repreſenting the 
general contribution of the whole commune. 
By the ſame mode of computation we ſhall find 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other 
cantons, who pay oe-fixth Less to the contribution 
of the whole commune, will have three voices MORE 


than the 12,00 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 


one canton. ; 5 . 
Such is the fantaſtical and unjuſt inequality be- 


tween maſs and maſs, in this curious repartition of 


the rights of repreſentation ariſing out of territory 
and contributiubn. The qualifications which theſe 
confer are in truth negative qualifications, that give 
0 right in an inverſe proportion to the poſſeſſion of 
them. \ 
In this whole contri vance of the three baſes, conſider 
it in any light you pleaſe, I do not ſee a variety 
of objects, reconciled in one conſiſtent whole, but 
ſeveral contradictory principles feluctantly and ir- 
reconcileably brought and held together by your 
philoſophers, like wild beaſts ſhut up in a cage, 
to claw and bite each other to their mutual deſtruc- 
I arh afraid I have gone too far into their way of con- 


ſidering the formation of a conſtitution. They have 


much, but bad, metaphyſics; much, but bad, geo- 
- metry 5 
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metry; much, but falſe, proportionate arithmetic, 
but if it were all as exact as metaphyſics, geometty, 
and arithmetic ought to be, and if their ſchemes were 
perfectly confiſtent in all their parts, it would make 
only a more fair and ſightly viſion. It is remark- 
able, that in a great arrangement of mankind, not 
one reference whatſoever is to be found to any thing 
moral or any thing politic; nothing that relates to the 
concerns, the actions, the paſſions, the intereſts of 
men. Hominem non ſapiunt. 
You ſee I only conſider this conſtitution as elec- 
. toral, and leading by ſteps to the national aſſembly. 
1 do not enter into the internal government of the 
departments, and their genealogy through the com- 
munes and cantons. Theſe local governments are, 
in the original plan, to be as nearly as poſſible com- 
poſed in the fame manner and on the ſame principles 
with the elective aſſemblies. They are each of them 
bodies perfectly compact and rounded in themſelves. 
Jou cannot but perceive in this ſcheme, that it 
has a direct and immediate tendency to ſever France 
into a variety of republics, and to render them to- 
tally independent of each other, without any di- 
rect conſtitutional means of coherence, connexion, 
or ſubordination, except what may be derived from 
their acquieſcence in the determinations of the general 
congreſs of the ambaſſadors from each independeut 
republic. Such in reality is the national aſſembly, 
and ſuch governments I admit do exiſt in the world, 
though in forms infinitely more ſuitable to the local 
and habitual circumſtartes of their people. But ſuch 
: aſſociations, rather than bodies politic, have gene- 


rally been the effect of neceſſity, not choice; and! 


believe the preſent French power is the very firſt body 
of citizens, who, having obtained full authority to do 
with their country what they pleaſed, have choſen to 
diſſe ver it in this barbarous manner. 


It 
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It is impoſſible not to obſerve, that in the ſpirit off 


this geometrical diſtribution, and arithmetical ar- 


rangement, theſe pretended citizens treat France 
exactly like a country of conqueſt. Acting as con- 
querors, they have imitated the policy of the harſneſt 
of that harſh race. The policy of ſuch barbarous 


victors, who contemn a ſubdued people, and inſult 


their feelings, has ever been, as much as in them lay, 


to deſtroy all veſtiges of the antient country, 1n re- 
ligion, in polity, in laws, and in manners; to con- 


found all territorial limits; to produce a general po- 


yerty; to put up their properties to auction; to 


cruſh their princes, nobles, and pontiffs; to lay low 
every thing which had lifted its head above the level, 


or which could ſerve to combine or rally, in their 
diſtreſſes, the diſbanded people, under the. ſtandard 
of old opinion. They have made France free in the 
manner in which thoſe ſincere friends to the rights 
of mankind, the Romans, freed Greece, Macedon, 
and other nations. They deſtroyed the bonds of their 
union, under colour of providing for the indepen- 
dence of each of their cities. | 


When the members who compoſe theſe new bodies 
of cantons, communes, and departments, arrange 


ments purpoſely produced through the medium of 
confuſion, begin to act, they will find themſelves, in 
a great meaſure, ſtrangers to one another. The 


electors and elected throughout, eſpecially in the 


rural cantons, will be frequently without any civil 
habitudes or connexions, or any of that natural diſci- 
pline which is the ſoul of a true republic. Magiſ- 
trates and collectors of revenue are now no longer ac- 


quainted with their diſtricts, biſhops with their 


dioceſes, or curates with their pariſhes. Theſe new 
colonies of the rights of men bear a ſtrong reſemblance 


to that ſort of military colonies which Tacitus has 


obſerved upon in the declining policy of Rome. In 


better and wiſer days (whatever courſe they took with 
| foreign 
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foreign nations) they were careful to make the elements 
of a methodical ſubordination and ſettlement to be 
coeval ; and even to lay the foundations of civil dif. 
cipline in the military f. But, when all the good 
arts had fallen into ruin, they proceeded, as your 
| aſſembly does, upon the equality of men, and with 
as little judgment, and as little care for thoſe things 
which make a republic tolerable or durable. But 
in this, as well as almoſt every inſtance, your 
new commonwealth is born, and bred, and fed, in 
thoſe corruptions which mark degenerated and worn 
out republics. Your child comes into the world 
wittr the ſymptoms of death; the facies Hippocratica 
forms the character of its phyſiognomy, and the 
prognoſtic of its fate. 

The legiſlators who framed the antient republicg 
knew that their buſineſs was too arduous to be 
accompliſhed with no better apparatus than the 
metaphyſics of an under-graduate, and the mathe- 
maties and arithmetic of an exciſeman. They had to 
do with men, and they were obliged to "ay 5 human 


nature. They had to do with citizens, and they 


were obliged to ſtudy the effects of thoſe habits 
which — communicated by the circumſtances of 
civil life. They were ſenſible that the operation 
of this ſecond nature on the firſt produced a new 


combination: and thence aroſe many diverſities 


amongſt men, according to their birth, their education, 
their profeſſions, the periods of theis- ves, their re- 
ſidence in towns or in the country, their ſeveral 
ways of acquiring and of fixing property, and accord- 
ing to the quality of the property itſelf, all which 
rendered them as it were {o many ifferent ſpecies 


of 


+ Non, ut olim, univerſe w_ deducebantur cum tribunis, et 
cet urionibus, et ſui cujuſque ordinis militibus, ut conſenſu et cari- 


tate rempublicam afficerent; ſed ignoti inter ſe, diverſis manipulis, 


ſire rectore, fine affeQibus mutuis, quaſi ex alio genere mortalium, 


repente in unum collecti, numerus magis quam colonia. Tac. 


Annal. I. 14. ſeQ. 27. All this will be ſtill more applicable to the 


unconnected, rotatory, biennial national aſſemblies, in this abſurd 
and ſenſeleſs conſtitution, es i 
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of animals. From hence they thought themſelves 


obliged to diſpoſe their citizens into ſuch claſſes, and 


to place them in ſuch ſituations in the ſtate as their 


peculiar habits might qualify them to fill, and to 


allot to them ſuch appropriated privileges as might 


ſecure to them what their ſpecifie occaſions re- 
quired, and which might furniſh to each deſcription 
ſuch force as might protect it in the conflict cauſed: 
by the diverſity of intereſts, that muſt exiſt, and 
muſt contend in all complex ſociety : for the legiſ- 
lator would have been aſhamed, that: the coarſe 


huſbandman ſhould well know how to aſſort and to 


uſe his ſheep, horſes, and oxen, and ſhould have 


enough of common ſenſe not to abſtra& and equalize . 


them all into animals, without providing for each 
kind an appropriate food, eare, and employment; 
whilſt he, the ceconomiſt, diſpoſer, and ſhepherd of 


his own kindred, ſubliming himſelf into an airy me- 


taphyfician, was reſolved to know nothing of his 
flocks but as men in general, It is for this reaſon 
that Monteſquieu obſerved very juſtly, that in their 
claſſification of the citizens, the great legiſlaters of 
antiquity made the greateſt diſplay of their powers, 
and even ſoared above themſelves. It is here that 
your modern legiſlators have gone deep into the 
negative ſeries, and ſunk. even below their own no- 
thing. As the firſt ſort of legiſlators attended to the 


different kinds of citizens, and combined them into one 


commonwealth, the others, the metaphyſical and alche- 
miſtical legiſlators, have taken the direct contrary 
courſe. They have attempted to confound all ſorts of 


citizens, as well as they could, into one homogeneous 
_ maſs; and then they divided this their amalgama 


into a number of incoherent republics. They reduce 
men to looſe counters merely far the ſake of 
ſimple telling, and not to figures whoſe power is 
to ariſe from their place in the table, The elements 
of their own metaphyſics might have taught Tow 
| | = | tter 
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better leſſons. The troll of their categorical table 


might have informed them that there was ſomething 
elſe in the intellectual world beſides ſubſtance and 
quantity. They might learn from the catechiſm of 
metaphyſics that there were eight heads more , in 
every complex deliberation, which they have never 
thought of, though theſe, of all the ten, are the 
ſubject on which the ſkill of man can operate any 
thing at all. e 

So far from this able diſpoſition of ſome of the old 
republican legiſlators, which follows with a ſolicitous 
accuracy, the moral conditions and propenſities of 
men, they have levelled and cruſhed together all 
the orders which they found, even under the coarſe 
unartificial arrangement of the monarchy, in which 
mode of government the claſſing of the citizens 
is not of ſo much importance as in a republic. It 
is true, however, that every ſuch claſſification, if 
properly ordered, is in all forms of govern- 
ment; and compoſes a ſtrong barrier againſt the 
exceſſes of deſpotiſm, as well as it is the neceſſary 
means of giving effect and permanence to a republic. 


For want of ſomething of this kind, if the preſent 


project of a republic ſhould fail, all ſecurities to a 
moderated freedom fail along with it; all the indirect 
reſtraints which mitigate deſpotiſm are removed; in- 
ſomuch that if monarchy ſhould ever again obtain an 
entire aſcendency in France, under this or under any 
other dynaſty, it will probably be, if not voluntarily 


tempered at ſetting out, by the wiſe and virtuous 


counſels of the prince, the moſt completely arbitrary 


power that has ever appeared on earth. This is to 
play a moſt deſperate game. . 

The confuſion, which attends on all ſuch proceedings, 
they even declare to be one of their objects, and they hope 
to ſecure their conſtitution hy a terror of a return of thoſe 


evils 


+ Qualitas, Relatio, AQio, Paſſiz, Ubi, Quando, Situs, Habitus, 
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evils which attended their making it. © By this,” 
ſay they, © its deſtruction will become difficult to 


authority, which cannot break it up without the 


entire diſorgamzation.of the whole ſtate.” They 
preſume, that if this authority ſhould ever come 
to the ſame degree of power that they have ac- 


quired, it would make a more moderate and 


chaſtiſed uſe of it, and would piouſly tremble 
entirely to diſorganize the ſtate in the ſavage 
manner that they have done. They expect, from 
the virtues of returning deſpotiſm, the ſecurity 
which is to be enjoyed by the offspring of their po- 


pular vices. 


I wiſh, Sir, that you and my readers would give an 


attentive peruſal to the work of M. de Calonne, on 
this ſubject. It is indeed not only an eloquent but an 


able and inſtructive performance. I confine myſelf 


to what he ſays relative to the conſtitution of the new 
ſtate, and to the condition of the revenue. As to 
the diſputes of this miniſter with his rivals, I do not 
wiſh to pronounce upon them. As little do I mean 
to hazard any opinion concerning his ways and 
means, financial or political, for taking his country 


out of its preſent diſgraceful and deplorable ſituation 


of ſervitude, anarchy, bankruptcy, and beggary. 


I cannot ſpeculate quite ſo ſanguinely as he does: 


but he is a Frenchman, and has a cloſer duty 
relative to thoſe objects, and better means of 
judging of them, than I can have. I wiſh that 
the formal avowal which he refers to, made by 


one of the principal leaders in the aſſembly, con- 


cerning the tendency of their ſcheme to bring 
France not only from a monarchy to a republic, 
but from a republic to a mere confederacy, may 
be very particularly attended to. It adds new 
force to my obſervations; and indeed M. & 
Calonne's work ſupplies my deficiencies by many 

new 
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new and ſtriking arguments on moſt of the ſubjects 
of this Letter . 


It is this reſolution, to. break their country into 
ſeparate republics, which has driven them into the 
greateſt number of their difficulties and contradic- 
tions. If it were not for this, all the queſtions of 
exact equality, and theſe balances, never to be ſet- 
tled, of individual rights, population, and contribu- 
The repreſentation, 
though derived from parts, would be a duty which 
equally regarded the whole, Each deputy io the aſ- 
ſembly would be the repreſentative of France, and 
of all its deſcriptions, of the many and of the few, 
of the rich and of the poor, of the great diſtricis 
and of the ſmall. All theſe diſtricts would them 
ſelves be ſubordinate to ſome ſtanding authority, eä 


iſting independently of them; an authority in which 


their repreſentation, and every thing that belongs 
to it, originated, and to which it was pointed, This 
ſtanding, unalterable, fundamental government would 
make, and it is the only thing which could make, 
that territory truly and properly an whole. With 
us, when we elect popular repreſentatives, we 
ſend them to a — in which each man indi- 
vidually is a ſubject, and ſubmitted to a govern- 
ment complete in all its ordinary functions. With 
you the electiye aſſembly is the ſovereign, and the 
ſole ſovereign: all the members are therefore in- 
tegral parts "of this ſole ſovereignty. But with us 
it is totally different. With us the repreſentative, 
ſeparated from the other parts, can have no action 
and no exiſtence. The government is the point 
of reference of the ſeyeral members and diſtricts 
of our repreſentation. This is 11 center of our 
unity. This government of reference is a truſtee 

for the whole, and not for the parts. So is the other 
branch 


+ See L Etat de la France, p. 363. 
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branch of our public council, I mean: the houſe of 


lords. With us the king and the lords are ſeveral 


and joint ſecurities for the equality of each diſtrict, 
each province, each city. When did you hear in 
Great Britain of any province ſuffering from the ine- 
quality of its repreſentation ; what diſtrict from hay- 


ing no repreſentation at all? Not only our monarchy 


and our peerage ſecure the equality on which our 
unity depends; but it is the ſpirit of the houſe of com- 
mons itſelf, The very inequality of repreſentation, 
which is ſo fopliſhly complained of, is perhaps the 
very thing which prevents us from thinking or acting 
as members for diſtricts. Cornwall elects as many 
members as all Scotland. But is Cornwall better 
taken care of than Scotland? Few trouble their heads 
about any of your baſes, out of ſome giddy clubs. 
Moſt of thoſe, who wiſn for any change, upon any 
plauſible grounds, deſire it on different ideas. 

Your new conſtitution is the very reverſe of ours 
in its principle; and I am aſtoniſhed how any per- 
fons could dream of holding out any thing done in 
it as an example for Great Britain. With you there 
is little, or rather no, connexion between the laſt re- 
preſentative and the firſt conſtituent. The member 
who goes to the national aſſembly is not choſen by 
the people, nor accountable to them. There are 
three elections hefore he is choſen : two ſets of magi- 


ſtracy intervene between him and the primary aſſem- 


| bly, ſo as to render him, as I have ſaid, an ambaſſador 
of a ſtate, and not the repreſentative of the people 


within a ſtate. By this the whole ſpirit of the election 


js changed; nor can any corrective your conſtitution- 
mongers have deviſed render him any thing elſe than 
what he is. The very attempt to do it would inevitably 
introduce a confuſion, if poſſible, more horrid than 
the preſent, There is no way to make a connexion 
between the original conſtituent and the repreſenta- 
: & - tt * 4 1 tive, 
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tive, but by the circuitous means which may lead the 
candidate to apply in the firſt inſtance to the pri- 
mary electors, in order that by their authoritative in- 


ſtructions (and ſomething more perhaps) theſe pri- 


mary electors may force the two ſucceeding bodies 
of electors to make a choice agreeable to their wiſhes. 


But this would plainly ſubvert the whole ſcheme. 


It would be to plunge them back into that tumult 
and confuſion of popular election, which, by their 
interpoſed gradation elections, they mean to avoid, 
and at length to riſque the whole fortune of the ſtate 
with thoſe who have the leaſt knowledge of it, and the 
leaſt intereſt in it. This is a perpetual dilemma, 
into which they are thrown by the vicious, weak, 
and contradictory principles they have choſen. Un- 
leſs the people break up and level this gradation, it is 
plain that they do not at all ſubſtantially ele& to the 
afſembly ; indeed they elect as little in appearance as 


reality. 


What is it we all ſeek for in an election? To an- 


ſwer its real purpoſes, you muſt firſt poſſeſs the means 


of knowing the fitneſs of your man; and then you 
muſt retain ſome hold upon him by perſonal obliga- 
tion or dependence. For what end are theſe primary 
electors complimented, or rather mocked, with a 
choice? They can never know any thing of the qua- 
lities of him that is to ſerve them, nor has he any obli- 
gation whatſoever to them. Of all the powers unfit 
to be delegated by thoſe who have any real means of 
judging, that moſt peculiarly unfit is what relates to a 
perſonal choice. In caſe of abuſe, that body of pri- 
mary electors never can call the repreſentative to an 
account for his conduct. He is too far removed from 
them in the chain of repreſentation. If he acts im- 
properly at the end of his two years leaſe, it does 
not concern him for two years more. By the new 
French conſtitution, the - beſt and the wiſeſt repreſen- 
tatives go equally with the worſt into this Limbus Pa- 

| trum. 
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trum. Their bottoms are ſuppoſed foul, and they 
muſt go into dock to be refitted. Every man who 
has ſerved in an aſſembly is ineligible for two years 
after. Juſt as theſe magiſtrates begin to learn their 
trade, like chimney-ſweepers, they are diſqualified 
ſor exerciſing it. Superficial, new, petulant acquiſi- 
tion, and interrupted, droniſh, broken, ill recollection, 
is to be the deſtined character of all your future gover- 
nors. Your conſtitution has too much of jealouſy to 
have much of ſenſe in it. You conſider the breach 
of truſt in the repreſentative ſo principally, that you 
do not at all regard the queſtion of his fitneſs to exe- 
cute it. | | 
This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a 
faithleſs repreſentative, who may be as good a canvaſ- 
ſer as he was a bad governor. In this time he may 
cabal himſelf into a ſuperiority over the wiſeſt and 
moſt virtuous. As, in the end, all the members of 
this elective conſtitution are equally fugitive, and 
exiſt only for the election, they may be no longer the 
ſame perſons who had choſen him, to whom he is to 
be reſponſible when he ſolicits for a renewal of his 
truſt. To call all the ſecondary electors of the Com- 
mune to account, is ridiculous, impracticable, and un- 
juſt; they may themſelves have been deceived in their 
choice, as the third ſet of electors, thoſe of the Depart- 
ment, may be in theirs. In your elections reſponfibility 
cannot exiſt. : 
Finding no ſort of principle of coherence with each 
other in the nature and conſtitution of the ſeveral new 
republics of France, I conſidered what cement the legi- 
ſlators had provided for them from any extraneous 
materials. Their confederations, their /peXacles, their 
civic feaſts, and their enthuſiaſm, I take no notice of; 
. they are nothing but mere tricks; but tracing their 
policy through their actions, I think I can diſtinguiſh 
the arrangements by which they propofe to hold 
. theſe republics together. The firſt, 1s the * 
h a To with 
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with the compulſory paper currency annexed 
to it; the ſecond, is the ſupreme power of the 
city of Paris; the third, is the general army of 
the ſtate. Of this laſt I ſhall reſerve what I have 
| If to ſay, until I come to conſider the army as an head 
W.. by itſelf. 6 = | | 
jk As to the operation of the firſt (the confiſcation and 
paper currency) merely as a cement, I cannot deny 
that theſe, the one depending on the other, may for 
ſome time compòſe ſome ſort of cement, if their mad- 
neſs and folly in the management, and in the temper- 
ing of the parts together; does not produce a repul- 
ſion in the very outfet. Put allowing to the ſcheme 
ſome coherence and ſoftte duration, it appears to me, 
that if, after a while, the confiſcation ſhould not be 
found ſufficient to ſupport the paper coinage (as I am 
morally certain it will not) then, inſtead of cementing, 
it will add infinitely to the diſſociation, diſtraction, 
and confuſion of theſe confederate republics, both with 
relation to each other, and to the ſeveral parts within 
| ' thertifelves. But if the confiſcation ſhould ſo far 
FF ſucceed as to ſink the paper currency, the cement 
\ i is gone with the circulation. In the mean time its 
binding force will be very uncertain, and it will 
Nraiten or relax with every variation in the credit of the 
One thing only is certain in this ſcheme, which is 
an effect ſeemingly collateral, but direct, I have no 
doubt, in the minds of thoſe who conduct this buſineſs, 
that is, its effect in producing an Oligarchy in every 
one of the republics. A paper circulation, not found- 
ed on any real money depoſited or engaged for, 
amounting already to four-and-forty millions of En- 
gliſh money, and this currency by force ſubſtifuted 
in the place of the coin of the kingdom, becoming 
thereby the ſubſtance of its revenue, as well as the 
medium of all its commercial and civil intercourſe, 


— 
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muſt put the whole of what power, authority, and in- 
fluence is left, in any form whatſoever it may aſſume, 
into the hands of the managers arid conductors of this 
circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the bank; 
though it is only the center of a voluntary dealing. 
He knows little indeed of the influence of money upon 
mankind, who does not ſce the force of the manage- 
ment of a monied concern, which is ſo much more 
extenſive, and in its nature ſo much more depending 

on the managers than any of ours. But this is not 
merely a money concern. There is another member 
in the ſyſtem inſeparably. connected with this money 
management, It confiſts in the means of drawing, 
out at diſcretion portions of the confiſcated lands for 
fale; and. carrying on a proceſs of continual tranſmu- 
tation of paper into land, and land into paper. When 
we follow this proceſs in its effects, we may conceive 
ſomething ©, the intenſity of the force with which 
this. ſy ſtem muſt, operate. By this means the ſpirit 
of money-jobbing and ſpeculation goes into the maſs 
of land itſelf, and incorporates with it. By this kind 
of operation, that ſpecies of property becomes (as it 
were) volatilized; it aſſumes an unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous activity, and thereby throws into the hands of 
the ſeveral managers, principal and ſubordinate, Pari- 
ſian and provincial, all the repreſentative of money, and 
perhaps a full teath part of all the land in Francs, 
which has now acquired the worſt and moſt perni- 
cious part of the evil of a paper circulation, the 
greateſt poſſible uncertainty in its value. They have 
reverſed the Latonian kindneſs to the landed property 
of Delos. They have ſent theirs to be blown about, like 
the light fragments of a wreck, oras et littora circum. 

The new dealers being all habitually adventurers, 
and without any fixed habits or local predileQions, 
will purchaſe to job out again, as the market of paper, 
or of 1 or of land ſhall preſent an advantage. 


For 
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For though an Holy biſhop thinks that agriculture will 


derive great advantages from the *© enlightened” uſurers 
who are to purchaſe the church confiſcations, I, who 
am not a good, but an old farmer, with great humility 
beg leave to tell his late lordſhip, that uſury is not a 
tutor of agriculture; and if the word © enlightened” 


| be underſtood according to the new dictionary, as it 


always is in your new ſchools, I cannot conceive how 
a man's not believing in God can teach him to culti- 
vate the earth with the leaſt of any additional ſkill or 
encouragement. * Diis immortalibus ſero,” ſaid an 


old Roman, when he held one handle of the plough, 


whilſt Death held the other. Though you were to 
join in the commiſſion all the directors of the two aca- 
demies to the directors of the Caiſſe 4 Eſcompte, one old 
experienced peaſant is worth them all. I have got 
more information, upon a curious and intereſting 
branch of huſbandry, in one ſhort converſation with a 
Carthuſian monk, than I have derived from all the 


Bank directors that I have ever converſed with. How- 


ever, there is no cauſe for apprehenſion from the med- 
dling of money-dealers with rural economy. Theſe 
gentlemen are too wiſe in their generation. At firſt, 
perhaps, their tender and ſuſceptible imaginations may 
be captivated with the innocent and unprofitable de- 
lights of a paſtoral life; but in a little time they will 
find that agriculture is a trade much more laborious, 
and much leſs lucrative than that which they had left. 
After making its panegyric, they will turn their backs 


on it like their great precurſor and prototype.— They 


may, like him, begin by ſinging © Beatus ille“ but 
what will be the end? ST | 


Hac ubi locutus fenerator Alphius, 
Jam jam futurus ruſticus 
Omnem relegit idibus pecuniam, 


Quæfit calendis ponere. 


They 


* 


and their intereſts. They will not 
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hey will cultivate the cayſe d Eglſe, under the 


ſacred auſpipes of this prelate, with much more 
profit than its vineyards or its corn-fields. They 
will employ their” talents ng to their habits 
inte llow the plougli 
whilſt they can direct treaſuries, and govern pro- 
vine!!! Ä . 
Your legiſlators, in every tlung new, are the very 
firſt who have founded a commonwealth upon gaming, 
and infuſed this ſpirit into it as its vital breath. 


The great object in theſe politics is to metamorphoſe 


France, from a great kingdom into one great play- 
table; to turn its inhabitants into a nation of game- 
ſters; to make ſpeculation as extenſive as life; to 
mix it with all its concerns; and to diyert the whole 
of the hopes and fears of the people from their uſual 
channels, into the impulſes, paſſions, and ſuperſtitions 
of thoſe. who live on chances. They loudly pro- 
claim their opinion, that this their preſent ſyſtent 
of a republic cannot poſſibly exiſt without this kind 
of gaming fund; and that the very thread of its 
life is ſpun out of the ſtaple of theſe ſpeculations. 
The old gaming in funds was miſchieyous enough 
undoubtedly; but it was ſo only to individuals. 
Even when it had its greateſt extent, in the Miſſiſſippi 
and South Sea, it affected but few, comparatively ; 
where it extends further, as in lotteries, the ſpirit 
has but a ſingle object. But where the law, which 
in moſt - circumſtances forbids, and in none coun- 
tenances gaming, is itſelf debauched, ſo as to 
reverſe its nature and policy, and expreſsly to 
force the ſubject to this deſtructiye table, by bring- - 
ing the ſpirit and ſymbols of gaming into the mi- 

nuteſt matters, er engaging every body in it, 


and in every thing, a more dreadful epidemlc diſ- 
temper of that kind is ſpread than yet has appeared 
in the world. With you a man can neither earn 
nor buy his dinner, without a ſpeculation, What he 


geceiyes 
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receives in the morning will not have the ſame value 
at night. What he is compelled to take as pay fer 

an old debt, will not be received as the ſame when 
_—_ he comes to pay a debt contracted by himſelf ; nor 
1 will it be the ſame when by prompt payment he 
ul would avoid contracting any debt at all. Induſt 
163 muſt wither away. Cconomy muſt be driven from 
your country. Careſul proviſion will have no ex. 
iſtence. Who will labour without knowing the 


1 | amount of his pay? Who will ſtudy to encreaſe what 
| none can eſtimate? who will accumulate, when he 
i does not know the value of what he faves? If 
ith | you abſtra& it from its uſes in gaming, to ac- 
9 cumulate your paper wealth, would be not the pro- 
3 vidence of a man, but the diſtempered inſtinct of a 
it | Jackdaw. 
it The truly melancholy part of the policy of fyſte- 
o matically making a nation of gameſters is this? that 
ll though all are forced to play, few can underſtand 
Wo the game; and fewer ſtill are in a condition 10 
WW avail themſelves of the knowledge. The many 
w mult be the dupes of the few who conduct the machine 


8 of theſe ſpeculations. What effect it muſt have on 
og the country-people is viſible. The townſman can 

is | calculate from day to day: not fo the inhabitant 
5 of the country. When the peaſant firſt brings his 
BE corn to market, the magiſtrate in the towns obliges 
| him to take the afſignat at par; when he goes to 

| the ſhop with this money, he finds it ſeven per 
0 cent. the worſe for croſſing the way. This market 
wy he will not readily reſort to again. The towns 
wo people will be inflamed! they will force the country- 


Fl 14 5 people to bring their corn. Reſiſtance will begin, 

Ft and the murders of Paris and St. Dennis may be re- 
bf newed through all France. 

df What fignifies the empty compliment paid to 

. the country by giving it perhaps more than its ſhare 


| in the theory of your reprelentation! ? Where have you 
bo! | | placed 


power obtaine 
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placed the real power over monied and landed circulas 
tion? Where have you placed the means of Tun 

© 


and falling the value of every man's. freehold ? Tho 


whoſe operations can take from, or add ten per cent. 


to, the poſſeſſions of every man in France, muſt be the 


maſters of every. man in France. Thie Whole of tlie 

9 by this revolution will ſettle in the 
towns among the Zurghers, and the monied directors 
who lead them. The landed gentleman, the yeo- 


man, and the peaſarit have, none bf them, habits, or 
inclinations, or experience, which can lead them to 
any ſhare in this the. ſole ſource of power and influ- 
ence now left in France. The very nature of a 
country life, the very nature of landed property, in 
all the occupations, and all the pleaſures they af- 


ford, render combination and arrangement (the ſole 


way of procuring and, exerting influence) in a man- 


ner impoſſible amongſt country-people. Combine 


them by all the art you can, and all the induſtry, 
they are always diſſolving into individuality. Any 
thing in the nature of incorporation is almoſt imprac- 
ficable amongſt them: Hope, fear, alarm, jealouſy, 
the ephemerous tale that does its buſineſs and dies in 
a day, all theſe things, which are the reins and ſpurs 
by which leaders Heck or urge the minds of fol- 
lowers, are not eaſily employed, or hardly at all, 
amongſt ſcattered people. They aſſemble, they 
arm, * act with the utmoſt difficulty, and at the 
greateſt charge. Their efforts, if ever they can be 
commenced, cannot be ſuſtained; T hey cannot pro- 
ceed ſyſtematically. If the country gentlemen at- 
tempt an influence through the mere income of their 
property, what is it to that of thoſe who have ten times 
their income to ſell, and who can ruin their property 
by bringing their plunder to meet it at market. 
the landed man Wiſhes to mortgage, he falls the 
value of his land, and raiſes the value of aſſignats. 
He augments the power of his enemy by the very 
| R 2 mean 
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means he muſt take to contend with him. The 
country gentleman therefore, the officer by, ſea and 
land, the mari of liberal views and habits, attached to 
no profeſſion, will be as coraplefely excluded from 
the government of his country as if he were legiſla- 
tively proſcribed. It is obvious, that in the towns, 
all the things which conſpire againſt the country 
gentleman, combine in favour of the money manager 
and director. In fowns combination ts natural. The 
habits of burghers, their occupations, their diver- 
fion, their buſineſs, their idleneſs, continually bring 
them into mutual contact. Their virtues and their vices 
are fociable; they are always in garriſon ; and they 
come embodied. and half diſciplined into the hands of 
thoſe who mean to ſorm them for civil or for mili- 
tary action. 1 | = 
All theſe confiderations leave no doubt on my 
mind, that if this monſter of a conſtitution can con- 
tinue, France will be wholly governed by the agi- 
tators in corporations, by ſocieties in the towns 
formed of directors of aſſignats, and truſtees for the 
ſale of church lands, attornies, agents, morey-job- 
bers, ſpeculators, and adventurers, compoſing. an 
ignoble oligarchy founded on the deſtruction of the 
erown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 
Here end all the deceitful dreams and viſions of the 
equality and rights of men. In © the Serbonian bog” 
of this bafe oligarchy they are all abſorbed, ſunk, 
and loſt for ever. | „„ 
Though human eyes cannot trace them, one would 
be tempted to think ſome great offences in France muſt 
ery to heaven, which has thought fit to puniſn it witkt 
a ſubjection to a vile and inglorivus domination, in 
which no comfort or compenſation is to be found 
in any, even of thoſe falſe fpleridours, which, play- 
ing about other tyrannies, prevent mankind from 
feeling themſelves diſhonoured even whilſt they 
are oppreſſed. I muſt confeſs I am touched with 2 
Ss. | {orxoW, 
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ſorrow mixed with fome indignation, at the conduct 

of a few men, once of great rank, and ſtill of great 
character, who; deluded with ſpecious names, have 
engaged in a buſineſs too deep for the line of their 
underſtanding to fathom ; who have lent their fair 
reputation, and the authority of their high-ſounding 


names, to the deſigns of men with whom they 


could not be acquginted; and have thereby made 
their very virtues" operate to the ruin of their coun- 
try. 3 53 | | 
50 far as to the firſt cementing principle. 

The ſecond material of cement for their new re- 
public is the ſuperiority of the city of Paris; and 
this I admit is ſtrongly connected with the other 
cementing principle of paper circulation and con- 
fiſcation. It is in this part of the project we 
muſt look for the cauſe of the deſtruction of all the 
od bounds of provincesſand juriſdictions, eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular, and the diſſolution of all antient com- 
binations of things, as well as the formation of ſo 
many ſmall unconnected republics. The power of the 
city of Paris is eyidently one great ſpring of all their 
polities. It is through the power of Paris, now 
become the center and focus of jobbing, that the 
leaders of this faction direct, or rather command, the 
whole legiſlative and the whole exceutive govern- 
ment. Every thing therefore muſt be done which 
can confirm the authority of that city over the 
other republics. Paris is compact; ſhe has an 
enormous ſtrength, wholly diſproportioned to the 
force of any of the ſquare republics; and this 
ſtrength is collected and condenſed within a narrow 
compaſs. Paris has a natural and eaſy connexion 
of its parts, which will not be affected by any ſcheme 


of a geometrical conſtitution, nor does it much 


ſignify whether its proportion of repreſentation be 
more or leſs, ſince it has the whole draft of fiſhes 
in its drag-net, The other diviſions of the kingdom 

N | 3 | being 
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being hackled and torn to pieces, and ſeparated from 
all their habjtual means, and even principles of 
union, cannot, for ſome time at leaſt, confederate 
againſt her. Nothing was to be left in all the ſubor- 
dinate members, but weakneſs, diſconnection, and 
confuſion, To confirm this part of the plan, the 
_ aſſembly has lately cpme to a reſolution, that no two 
of their republics ſhall. haye the ſame commander 
i chief, e 7" e, N 
To a perſon who takes a view of the whole, the 
ſtrength of Paris thus formed, will appear a ſyſtem 
of general weakneſs. It is boaſted, that the geome- 
trical poligy has been adopted, that all local ideas 
ſhould be ſunk, and that the people ſhould no lon- 
ger be Gaſcons, Picards, Bretons, Normans, but 
Frenchmen, with one country, one heart, and pne 
aſſembly. But inſtead of being all Frenchmen, the 
greater likelihood js, that the inhabitants of that re- 
gion will ſhortly have no country, No man ever 
was attached by a ſenſe of pride, partiality, or real 
affection, to a deſcription of ſquare meaſurement. 
He never will glory in belonging to the Checquer, 
No 71, or to any other badge ticket. We begin our 
public affections in our families. No cold relation 
is a zealous citizen. We paſs on to our neighbour- 
hoods, and our habitual provinciat connections. 
Theſe are inns and reſting- places. Such diviſions of 
our country as have been formed by habit, and not 
by a ſudden jerk of authority, were ſo many little 
images of the great country in which the heart found 
ſomething which it could fill. The love to the 
whole is not extinguiſhed by this ſubordinate partiality. 
Perhaps it is a ſort of elemental training to thoſe higher 
and more large regards, by which alone men come to 
be affected, as with their own concern, in the proſ- 
perity of a kingdom ſo extenſive as that of France. 
In that general territory itſelf, as in the old name. of 
provinces, the eltizensare intereſted from old 8 — 
an 
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and unreaſoned - habits, and not on account of the 
geometric properties of its figure, The power and 
preeminence of Paris does certainly preſs down and hold 
theſe republics together as long as it laſts. But, for the 


reaſons I have already given un I think it can- 


not laſt very long. 

Paſſing from the civil creating, and the 4 ce- 
menting principles of this conſtitution, to the nati- 
onal aſſembly, which is to appear and act as ſove · 
reign, we ſee a body in its conſtitution with every 

ible power, and no poſſible external controul. 


We ſee a body without fundamental laws, without 


eſtabliſhed maxims, without reſpected rules of pro- 


ceeding, which nothing can keep firm to any ſyſtem 


whatſoever. Their idea of their powers is always 
taken at the utmolt ſtretch of legiſlative competency, 
and their examples for common caſes, from the ex- 
ceptions of the moſt urgent neceſſity. The future is 


to be in moſt reſpects like the preſent aflembly ; but 


by the mode of the new elections and the tendeney 
of the new circulations, it will be purged of the 
ſmall degree of internal controul exiſting in a mino- 


| rity choſen originally from various intereſts, and pre- 


ſerving ſomething of their ſpirit, If poſſible, the 
next aſſembly muſt be worſe than the preſent, The 
preſent, by deſtroying and altering every thing, will 
leave to their ſucceſſors apparently nothing popular to 
do. They will be rouzed by emulation and exam- 
ple to . the boldeſt and the moſt abſurd. 
To ſuppoſe ſuch an aſſembly ſitting in perfect quietude 
is ridiculous. 
Your all-ſufficient legiſlators, i in thei hurry to do 
every thing at once, have forgot one thing that ſeems 
eſſential, and which, I believe, never has been before, 
in the theory or the practice, omitted by any projector 
of a republic. They have forgot to conſtitute a ſenate, 
or ſomething of that nature and character. Never, 
before this time, was heard of a body politic 


| W of one —_— and active aſſem- 


bly, 
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ſembly, and its executive officers, without fuch a caun- 
eil; without ſomething to which foreign ſtates might 
connect themſelves; ſomething to which, in the ordi- 
nary detail of government, the people could look up; 
ſomething which might give a bias and ſteadineſs, 
and preſerve ſomething like conſiſtency in the pro- 
ceeclings of ſtate. Such a body kings generally have 
as a council. A —— may exiſt without it; 
but it ſeems to be in the very eſſence of a republi- 

can government, It holds a fart of middle place 
between the ſupreme power exerciſed by the people, 
or immediately delegated from them, and the mere 
executive. Of this there are no traces in your con- 
ſtitution; and in providing nothing of this kind, 
your Solons and Numas have, as much as in any thing 
elſe, diſcovered a ſovereign incapacity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to what they have done 
towards the formation of an executive power. For 
this they have choſen a degraded king. This their 
firſt executive officer is to be a machine, without any 
ſort of deliberative diſcretion in any one act of his 
function. At beſt he is but a channel to convey to 
the national aſſembly ſuch matter as may import 
that body to know, If he had been made the exclu- 
five channel, the power would not have been with- 
out its importance ; though infinitely perilous to thoſe 
who would chooſe to exerciſe it. But public intel- 
ligence and ſtatement of facts may paſs tp the aſ- 
ſembly, with equal authenticity, through any other 
conveyance, As to the means, therefore, of giving 
a direction to meaſures by the ftatement of an 
authorized porter, this once of Intelligence 1s 
as nothing. 

To conſider the French ſcheme of an execu- 
tive officer in its two natural diviſions of civil 
and .political—In the firſt it muſt . be obſerved, 
that, according to the new conſtitution, the high- 
er parts of enen, in either of its lines, are not 


in 
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in the king. The king of France is not the ſoun- 
tain of juſtice. The judges, neither the. original 
nor the appellate, are of his nomination, He nei- 
ther propoſes the candidates, nor has a negative on 
the cheice. . He is not even the public proſecutor. 
He ſerves only as a notary to authenticate the choice 
made of the judges in the ſeveral diſtricks. By his 
officers he is to execute their ſentence. When we 
look into the true nature of his authority, he ap- 
pears to be nothing more than a chief of bumbai- 
lifts, ſerjeants at mace, catchpoles, jailers, and hang- 
men. It is impoſſible to place any thing called 
royalty in a more degrading point of view. A 
thouſand times better it had been for the dignity of 
this unhappy prince, that he hac nothing at all to do 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice, deprived: as he is 


of all that is venerable, and all that is conſolatory 


in that function, without power of originating any 
proceſs; without a power of ſuſpenſion, mitigation, 


or pardon. Every thing in juſtice that is vile and 


odious is thrown upon him. It was not for nothing 
that the aſſembly has been at ſuch pains to remove 
the ſtigma from certain offices, when they were re- 
ſolved to place the perſon who lately had been their 
king in a ſituation but one degree above the execu- 
tioner, and in an office nearly of the ſame quality. 
It is not in nature, that ſituated as the king of the 
French now is, he can reſpect himſelf, or can be 
reſpected by others. OE 
View this new executive officer on the fide of his 
political capacity, as he acts under the orders of the na- 
tional aſſembly. To execute laws is a royal office; to 
execute orders is not to be a king. How ever, a poli- 
tical executive magiſtracy, though merely ſuch, is a 
great truſt, It is a truſt indeed that has much depend- 


ing upon its faithful and diligent performance, both in 


the perſon preſiding in it and in all his ſubordinates. 
Means of performing this duty ought to be given 


by 
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by regulation; and diſpoſitions towards it ought to be 
infuſed by the circumſtances attendant on the truſt, 
It ought to be environed with dignity, authotity, and 
conſideration, and it ought to lead to glory. The. 
office of execution is an. office 'of exertian, . It. is not 
from impotence we are to expect the taſks of power, 
What fort of perſon is a king to command executory 
ſervice, who has no means whatſoever to reward it? 
Not in a permanent office ; not in a grant of land; 
no, not in a penſion of fifty pounds a year; not in the 
vaineſt and moſt trivial title. In France the king is 
no more the fountain of honour than he is the fountain 
of juſtice, All rewards, all diſtinctions are in other 
hands. Thoſe who ſerve the king ean be actuated by 
no natural motive but fear; by a fear of every thing 
except their maſter. His functions of internal coer- 
cion are as odious, as thoſe which he exerciſes in the 
department of juſtice, If relief is to be given to any 
municipality, the aſſembly gives it. If troops are to 
be ſent to reduce them to obedience to the aſſembly, 
the King is to execute the order; and upon every occa- 
ſion he is to be ſpattered over with the blood of his 
people. He has no negative; yet his name and au- 
thority is uſed to enforce every harſh decree, Nay, 
he muſt concur in the butchery of thoſe who ſhall at- 
tempt to free him from his impriſonment, or ſhew the 
ſlighteſt attachment to his perſon or to his ancient au- 

moor. : | | 
Executive magiſtracy ought to be conſtituted in 
ſuch a manner, that thoſe who compoſe it ſhould be 
diſpoſed to love and to venerate thoſe whom they 
are bound to obey, A purpoſed neglect, or, what 
is worſe, a literal but perverſe and malignant obedi- 
ence, muſt be the ruin of the wiſeſt counſels, In vain 
will the law attempt to anticipate or to follow ſuch 
ſtudied neglects and fraudulent attentions. Fo make 
men ac zealouſly is not in the competence of law, 
| X Kings, 
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Kings, even ſuch as are truly kings, may and ought 
to bear the freedom of ſubjects that are obnoxious to 
them. They may too, without derogating from 
themſelves, bear even the authority of ſuch perſons 
if it promotes their ſervice. Louis the XIIIth mor- 
tally hated the cardinal de Richlieu; but his ſupport 
of that miniſter againſt his rivals was the ſource of 
all the glory of his reign, and the ſolid ſoundation of 
his throne itſelf, Louis the XIVth, when come to 
the throne, did not love the cardinal Mazarin; but 
for his intereſts he preſerved him in power, When 
old, he deteſted Louvois; but for years, whilſt he 
faithſ:1ly ſerved his greatneſs, he endured his perſon, 
When George the IId took Mr. Pitt, who certainly 
was not agreeable to bim, into his councils, he did 
nothing which could humble a wife ſovereign. But 
theſe miniſters, who were choſen by affairs, not by 
affections, ated in the name of, and in truſt for, 
kings; and not as their avowed, conſtitutional, and 


_ oftenſible maſters, I think it impoſlible that any 


king, when he has recovered his firſt terrors, can cor- 
dially infuſe vivacity and vigour into meaſures which 


be knows to be dictated by thoſe who he muſt be 


perſuaded are in the higheſt degree ill affected to his 
perſon. Will any miniſters, who ſerve ſuch a king 
(or whatever he may be called) with but a decent ap- 
pearance of reſpect, cordially obey the orders of thoſe 
whom but the other dav in his name they had com- 
mitted to the Baſtile? will they obey the orders of 
thoſe whom, whilſt. they were exerciſing deſpotic juſ- 
tice upon them, they conceived they were treating 
with lenity ; and for whom, in a priſon, they thought 
they had provided an aſylum? If you expect ſuch 
obedience, amongſt your other innovations and rege- 
nerations, you ought to make a revolution in nature, 
and provide a new conſtitution for the human 
mind. Otherwiſe, your ſupreme government can- 
not harmonize with its executory ſyſtem. There 


axe 
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gre caſes in which we cannot take up with names 
and abſtractions, You may call half a dozen leading 
individuals, whom we haye reaſon to fear and hate, 
the nation, It makes no other difference, than to 
make us fear and hate them the more, If it had been 
thought juſtifiable and expedient to make ſuch a re- 
volution by ſuch means, and through ſuch perſons, 
as you have made yours, it would have been more 
wiſe to have completed the buſineſs of the fifth and 
ſixth of October. The new executive officer would 
then ove his ſituation to thoſe who are his ereators as 
well as his maſters; and he might be bound in inte- 
reſt, in the ſociety of crime, and (if in crimes there 
could be virtues) in gratitude to ſerve thoſe who had 
promoted him to a place of great lucre and 
great ſenſua] indulgence; and of ſomething 
more : for more he muſt have received from thoſe 
who certainly would not have limited an aggran- 
dized creature, as they have done a ſubmitting an- 
tagoniſt. @ 2” | 

A king circumſtanced as the preſent, if he is totally 
ſtupified by his misfortunes, ſo as to think it not 
the neceſſity, but the premium and privilege of life, 
to eat and ſleep, without any regard to glory, never 
can be fit for the office. If he feel as men commonly 
feel, he muſt be ſenſible, that an office ſo circumſtan- 
ced is one in which he can obtain no fame or reputa- 
tion, He has no generous intereſt that can excite him 
to action. At beſt, his conduct will be paſlive and 
defenſive, To inferior people ſuch an office might be 
matter of honour, But to be raiſed to it, and to de- 
ſcend to jt, are different things, and ſuggeſt different 
ſentiments, Does he really name the miniſters ? 
They will have a ſympathy with him, Are they 
forced upon him? The whole buſineſs between 
them and the nominal king will be mutual counters» 
faction. In all other countries, the office of miniſters 
of ſtate is of the higheſt dignity, In France it is full 


of 
= 
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of peril and incapable of glory. Rivals however 
they will have in their nothingneſs, whilſt ſhallow 
ambition exiſts in the world, or the defire of a miſera- 
ble ſalary is an Incentive to ſhort-fighted avarice, 
Thoſe competitors of the miniſters are enabled by 

our conſtitution to attack them in their vital parts, 
whilſt they have not the means of repelling their char- 
ges in any other than the degrading character of cul- 
prits. The miniſters of ſtate in France are the only 
erſons in that country who are incapable of a ſhare 
ln the national councils. What miniſters! What 
couneils ! What a nation But they are reſponſible, 
Tt is a poor ſervice that is to be had from reſponſi- 
bility. The elevation of mind, to be derived from 
fear, will never make a nation glorious. Reſpon- 
ſibility prevents crimes. It makes all attempts 
againſt the laws dangerous. But for à principle of 
active and zealous fervice, none but tdiots could think 
of it. Is the Conduct of a war to be truſted to a man 
who may abhor its principle; who, in every ſtep he 

may .fake to rencker it ſucceſsful, confirms the 
power of thoſe by whom lie is oppreſſed? Wil! 
foreign ſtafes feriouſly treat with him who has 
no prerogative of peace or war; no, not ſo much as jt 
a fingle vote by himſelf or his miniſters, or by any 
one whom he can poſſibly influence. A ſtate of con- 
tempt is not a ſtate for a prince: better get rid of him 

- at ang. | „„ | 

I know it will be ſaid, that thefe humours in the 
court and executive government will continue only 
through this generation; and that the king has been 
brought to declare the. dauphin hall be educated in : 
conformity to his ſituation, If he is made to conform 
to his ſituation, he will have no education at all. His 
training muſt be worſe even than that of an arbitrar / 
monarch. If he reads,—whether he reads or not, ſome 
ood or evil genius will tell him his anceſtors were 
tings. Thenceforward his object muſt be to _ 
um- 


\ 
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_ himſelf, and to avenge his parents. This you will 
| fay is not his duty. That may be; but it is nature; 
and whilſt you pique nature againſt you, you do un- 
wiſely to truſt to duty. In 15 futile ſcheme of po- 
lity, the ſtate nurſes in its boſom, for the preſent, a 
ſource of weakneſs, perplexity, counteraction, inef- 
ficiency, and decay; and it prepares the means of its 
final ruin. In ſhort, I ſee nothing in the executive 
force (I cannot call it authority) that has even an ap- 
pearance of vigour, or that has the ſmalleſt degree of 
Juſt correſpondence or ſymmetry, or amicable 
relation, with the ſuprerne power, either as it 
now exiſts, or as it is planned for the futute govern- 
ment. 1 
You have ſettled, by an economy as perverted as 
the policy, two * eſtabliſhments of government; one 
real, one fictitious. Both maintained at a vaſt ex- 
. but the fictitious at, I think, the greateſt. 
uch a machine as the latter is not worth the greaſe 
of its wheels. The expence is exorbitant; and nei- 
ther the ſhew nor the uſe deferve the tenth part of the 
charge. Oh! but I don't do juſtice to the talents of 
the legiſſators. I don't allow, as J ought to do, for 
neceſſity. Their ſcheme of executive force was not 
their choice. This pageant muſt be kept. The 
people would not conſent to part with it. Right; I 
underſtand you. You do, in ſpite of your grand 
theories, to which you would have heaven and earth 
to bend, you do know how to conform yourſelves to 
the nature and circumſtances of things. But when 
you were obliged to conform thus far to circumſtan- 
ces, yau ought to have carried your ſubmiſſion far- 
ther, and to have made what you were obliged to take, 
a proper inſtrument, and uſeful to its end. That 
was in your power. For inſtance, among many 
others, it was in your power to leave fo your king 
| | | the 


* In reality three, to reckon the provir eial republican eſtabliſhments, 
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the right of peace and war. What! to leave to the 
executive magiſtrate the moſt dangerous of all prero- 
gatives? I know none more dangerous; nor any one 
more neceſſary to be ſo truſted. I do not ſay that this 
E to be truſted to your king, unleſs 

e enjoyed other auxiliary truſts along with it, which 


he does not now hold; But, if he did poſſeſs them, 


hazardous as they are undoubtedly, advantages would 


ariſe from ſuch a conſtitution, more than compenſa- 
ting the riſque. There is no other way of keeping 


the ſeveral potentates of Europe from intriguing di- 
ſtincly and perſonally with the members of your aſ- 
ſembly, ſrom intermeddling in all your concerns, 
and fomenting, in the heart of your country, the moſt 
pernicious of all factions; factions in the intereſt and 
under the direction of foreign powers. From that 
worſt of evils, thank God, we are ſtill free. Vour 


ſuill, if you had any, would be well employed to find 


out indirect correctives and controls upon this perilous 
truſt. If you did not like thoſe which in England 
we have choſen, your leaders might have exerted their 
abilities in contriving better. If it were neceſſary to 


exemplify the conſequences of ſuch an executive 


government as yours, in the management of great 


affairs, I ſhould refer you to the late reports of M. de 


Montmorin to the national aſſembly, and all the other 
proceedings relative to the differences between 
Great Britain and Spain. It would be treating 


your underſtanding with diſreſpect to point them out 


to you. | 
I hear that the perſons who are called miniſte;s 


have ſignified an intention of reſigning their places. 


I am rather aſtoniſhed that they have not reſigned 
long ſince. For the univerſe I would not have ſtood 
in the fituation in which they have been for this 
laſt twelvemonth. They wiſhed well, I take it for 
granted, to the revolution. Let this fact be as it 

may, 
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may, they could not, placed as they were upon an 


eminence, though an eminence of humiliation, but 
be the firſt to ſee collectively, and to feel each in his 
own department, the evils which have been produced 
by that revolution. In every ſtep which they took, 
or forbore to take, they muſt have felt the degraded 
ſituation of thejr country, and their utter incapacity 
of ſerving it. They are in a ſpecies of ſubordinate 
ſervitude, in which no men before thern were ever 
ſeen. Without confidence from their ſovereign, on 
whom they were forced, or from the aſſembly who 
forced them upon him, all the noble functions of their 
office are executed by committees of the aſſembly, 
without any regard whatſoever to their perſonal, or 
their official authority. They are to execute, without 
power; they are to be reſponſible, without diſcretion ; 
they are to deliberate, without choice, In their puz- 
zled ſituation, under two ſovereigns, over neither of 
whom they have any influence, they muſt act in ſuch 


a manner as (in effect, whatever they may intend) 


ſometimes to betray the one, ſometimes the other, and 
always to betray themſelves. Such has been their 
ſituation , ſuch muſt be the ſituation of thofe who 
ſucceed them. I have much reſpec, and many good 
withes, for Mr. Necker. I am obliged to kim for 
attentions. I thought when his enemies had driven 
him from Verſailles, that his exile was a ſuhject of moſt 
ſerious congratulation—/ed multæ urbes et publica vota 
vicerunt. He is now ſitting on the ruins of the finan- 
ces, and of the monarchy of France. | 
A great deal more might be obſerved on the 
ſtrange conſtitution of the executory part of the new 
government; but fatigue muſt give bounds to the di{- 
cuſſion of ſubjects, which in themſelves have hardly 
any limits: | - 
As little genius and talent am I able to perceive in the 
plan of judicature formed by the national _ 
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According to their invariable courſe, the framers of your 
conſtitution have begun with the utter abolition of the 
parliaments. Theſe venerable bodies, like the reit of the 
old government; ſtood in need of reform, even though 
there ſhould be no cliange made in the monarchy. 
They required ſeveral more alterations to adapt them 
to the ſyſtem of a free conſtitution. But they had 
particulars in their conſtitution; and thoſe not a few, 
which deſerved approbation from the wife. They poſ- 
ſeſſed one fundamental excellence; they wete inde- 
pendent. The moſt doubtful circumſtance attendant 
on their office, that of its being vendible, contribu- 
ted however to this independency of character, 
They held for life. Indeed they may be ſaid to 
have held by inheritance. Appointed by the monarch, 
they were conſidered is nearly out of his power. 
The moſt determined exertions of that authority 
| againſt them only ſhewed their radical independence. 
\ | 3 * 

They compoſed permanent bodies politic, conſtitu- 
ted to reſiſt arbitrary innovation; and from that 
_ corporate conſtitution, and from moſt of their forms, 
they were well calculated to afford both certainty and 
ſtability to the laws. They had been a ſafe aſylum 
to ſecure theſe laws in all the revolutions of humour 
and opinion. They had ſaved that ſacred depoſit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary princes, 
and the ſtruggles of arbitrary factions. They 
kept alive the memory and record of the con- 
ſtitution. They were the great ſecurity to private 
Property ; which might be ſaid (when perſonal liber- 
ty had no exiſtence) to be, in fact, as well guarded 
in France as in any other country. Whatever is 
ſupreme in a ſtate, ought to have, as much as poſ- 
ſible, its judicial authority ſo conſtituted as not on- 
ly not to depend upon it, but in fome ſort to 
balance it. It ought to give a ſecurity to its juſtice 
againſt its power. It ought to make its judi- 

cature, as it were, ſomething exterior to the ſtate. | 
VoL. III. 8 Theſe 
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"Theſe parliaments had furniſhed, not the beſt cer- 
tainly, but ſome confiderable corrective to the exceſ- 
ſes and vices of the monarchy. Such an independ- 
ent judicature was ten times more neceſſary when 
a democracy became the abſolute power of the coun- 
try. In that conſtitution, elective, temporary, local 
judges, ſuch as you have contrived,. exerciſing their 
dependent funEtions in a narrow ſociety, muſt be the 
worſt of all tribunals. In them it will be in vainto 
look for any appearance of juſtice towards ſtrang- 
ers, towards the obnoxious rich, towards the minority 
of routed parties, towards all thoſe who in the elect- 
ion have ſupported uuſucceſsful candidates. It will 
be impoſlible to keep the new tribunals elear of the 
worſt ſpirit of faction. All contrivances by ballot, 
we know experimentally, to be vain and childiſh 
to prevent a diſcovery of inclinations. Where they 
may the beſt anſwer the purpoſes of concealment, 
they anſwer to produce ſuſpicion, and this is 
a ftill more miichievous cauſe of partiality. 

If the parhaments had been preſerved, inſtead of 
being diſſolved ar ſo ruinous a change to the nation, 
they might have ſcrved in this new commonwealth, 
perhaps not preciſely the ſame (I do not mean an ex- 
act parallel) but near the fame purpoſes as the court 
and ſenate of Areopagus did in Athens; that is, as 
one of the balances and correctives to the evils of a 
light and unjuſt democracy. Every one knows, that 
this tribunal was the great ſtay of that ſtate; every 
one knows, with what care it was upheld, and with 
what a religious awe it was conſecrated. The par- 
Haments were not wholly free from faQion, I admit; 
but this evil was exterior and accidental, and not 
fo much the vice of their conſtitution irſelf, as it 

ttt be in your new contrivance of ſex- 
Piat elective judicatories. Several Engliſh com- 
mend the abolition of the old tribunals, as ſup- 
poſing that they determined every thing by 


bribery 
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oh bribery and corruption. But they have ſtood the 
. teſt of monarchic and republican ſcrutiny. The court 
4 was well diſpoſed to prove corruption on thoſe bo- 
en dies when they were diſſolved in 1771. — Thoſe who ' 
me have again diſſolved them would have done the ſame 
al if they could—but both inquiſitions having failed, 
als I conclude, that groſs pecuniary corruption muſt 
he have been rather rare amongſt them. 1: _ 
to It would have been prudent, along with the par- 
6 liaments, to preſerve their antient power of regiſter- 
ty ing, and of remonſtrating at leaſt, upon all the de- 
oo crees of the national aſſembly as they did upon 
a thoſe which paſſed in the time of the monarchy. 
he It would be a means of ſquaring the occaſional de- 
3 ctees of a democracy to ſome printiples of general 


juriſprudence. The vice of the antient democra- 
FL cies, and one cauſe of their ruin, was, that they ru- 
led as you do, by occaſional decrees, ꝑſephiſmata. 
This practice ſoon broke in upon the tenour and 

conſiſtency of the laws: it abated the reſpect of 
of WM. the people towards them; and totally deſtroyed 
them in the end, | | 


Your veſting the power of remonſtrance, which, 
ex- in the time of the monarchy, exiſted in tlie parlia- 
urt ment of Paris, in your. principle executive officer, 
as whom, in ſpite of common ſenſe,” you perſevere in 
ba calling king, is the height of abſurdity. You ought 
hat never to ſuffer remonſtrance from him who is to 
Ty execute. This is to underſtand neither council 
ith nor execution; neither authority nor obedience. 
we” The perſon whom you call king, ought not to have 
ut, this power, or he ought to have more. 
not Your preſent arrangement is ſtrictly judicial. 
. Inſtead of imitating your monarchy, and ſeating 
EN your judges on a bench of independence, your 
m- object is to reduce them to the moſt blind 
up- obedience. As you have changed all things, 
by Fon have invented new principles of order. 


ory S 2 . 
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You firft appoint judges, who, I ſuppoſe, are to 
determine according to law, and then you let them 
know, that, at ſome time or other, you intend ts 
give them ſome law by which they are to deter- 
mine. Any ſtudies which they have made (if any 
they have made) are to be uſeleſs to them. But 
to ſupply theſe ſtudies, they are to be ſworn to obey 
all the rules, orders, and inſtructions, which from 
time to time they are to receive from the nati- 
onal aſſembly. Theſe if they ſubmit to; they leave 
no ground of law to the ſubje&t. They become 
compleat, and moſt dangerous inſtruments in the 
hands of the governing power, which, in the midſt 
of a cauſe, or on the proſpect of it, may who] 
change the rule of deciſion. If theſe orders of the 
national aſſembly come to be contrary to the will of 
the people who locally chooſe thoſe judges, ſuch 
confuſion muſt happen as is terrible to think of. 
For the judges owe their place to the local authority; 
and the commands they are ſworn to obey come from 
thoſe who have no ſhare in their appointment. In the, 
mean time they have the example of the court of 
Chatelet to encourage and guide them in the exerciſe 
of their functions. That court 1s to try criminals ſent 
to it by the national aſſembly, or brought before it 
by other courſes of delation. They fit under a guard, 
to ſave their own lives. They know not by what 
law they judge, nor under what authority they act, 
nor by what tenure they hold. It is thought that they 
are ſometimes obliged to eondemn at peril of 
their lives. This is not perhaps certain, nor can 
it be aſcertained ;, but when they acquit, we 
know they have ſeen the perſons whom they 
diſcharge, with perfect impunity to the actors, 
hanged at the door of their court. 
The aſſembly indeed promiſes that they will form a 
body of law, which ſhall be ſhort, ſimple, clear, _ 
| (6) 091 
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That is, by their ſhort laws, they will leave much to 
me diſcretion of the judge; whilſt they have ex- 


ploded the authority of all the learning which could 


make judicial diſcretion, (a thing perilous at belt) 
deſerving the appellation of a ſound diſcretion. : 

It is curious to obſerve, that the adminiſtrative 
bodies are carefully exempted from the juriſdiction - 
of theſe new tribunals. That is, thoſe perſons are 
exempted from the power of the laws, who ought to 
be the moſt entirely ſubmitted to them. Thoſe 
who execute public pecuniary truſts, ought of all 
men to be the moſt ſtrictly held to their duty. One 
would have thought, that it muſt have been among 
your earlieſt cares, if you did not mean that thoſe 
adminiſtrative bodies ſhould be real ſovereign inde- 
pendent ſtates, to form an awful tribunal, like your 
late parliaments, or like our king's-bench, where 
all corporate officers might obtain protection in the 
legal exerciſe of their functions, and would find 
coercion if they treſpaſſed againſt their legal duty. But 
the cauſe of the exemption is plain. Theſe ad- 
miniſtrative bodies are the great inſtruments of the 
preſent leaders in their progreſs through democracy 
to oligarchy. They muſt therefore be put above 
the law. It will be ſaid, that the legal tribunals 
which you have made are unfit to coerce them, They 
are undoubtedly. They are unfit for any rational 
purpoſe. It will be ſaid too, that the adminiſtrative 
bodies will be accountable to the general aſſembly. 
This I fear is talking, without much conſideration, 
of the nature of that afſembly or of theſe corporations. 
However, to be ſubject to the pleaſure of that aſ- 
ſembly, is not to be ſubje& to law, either for pro- 
tection or for conſtraint. | 

This eſtabliſhment of judges as yet wants ſome- 
thing to its completion. It is to be crowned by a 
new tribunal. This is to be a grand ſtate judi- 
cature; and it is to judge of crimes committed 

bh Ds againſt 
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againſc the nation, that is, againſt the power of 
the aſſembly. It ſeems as if they had ſomething 
in their view of the nature of the thigh court of 
Juſtice erected in England during the time of the 
great uſurpation. As they have not yet finiſhed 
this part of the ſcheme, i is impoſſible to form 
a direct judgment upon it. However, if great care 
is not taken to form it in a ſpirit very different froin 
that which has guided them in their proceedings | 
relative to ſtate offences, this tribunal, - ſubſervient 
to their inquiſition, the committee of reſearch, will 
extinguiſh the laſt ſparks of liberty in France, and | 
ſettle the moſt 'dreadfyl_ and arbitrary tyranny ever 
known in any nation. If they wiſh to give to this 
tribe nal any appearance of liberty and juſtice, they 
muſt not evoke from, or ſend to it, the cauſes re- 
lative to their own members, at their pleaſure. They 
muſt alſo remove the ſcat of that tribunal out of the 
republic of Paris f. | 

Has more wiſdom been. diſplayed in the conſti- 
tutioh of your army than what- is diſcoverable in 
your plan of judicature ? The able arrangement of 
this part is the more difficult, and requires the greater 
{kill and attention, not only as a great concern in 
itſelf, but as it is the third cementing principle 
in the new body of republics, which you call the 
French nation. Truly it is not eaſy to divine what 
that army may become at laſt. You have voted a 
very large ene, and on good appointments, at leaft 
fully equal to your apparent means of payment. But 
what is the principle of its diſcipline ? or whom is it 
to obey? You have got the wolf by the ears, and 
I wiſh you joy of the 'happy polition in which you 
have choſen to place yourſelyes, and in which you are 
well circumſtanced for a free deliberation, relatively 
to that army, or to d any gung ae | 

The 

+ For further clue. dations upon the ſudject of all theſe judicatures 

gag of the ednet of n, lee Ft de : Culonae' $ Work. 
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The miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate for the war 
department, is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gen- 
tleman, like his colleagues in adminiſtration, is a moſt 
zealous aſſertor of the revolution, and a ſanguine ad- 
mirer of the new conſtitution, which originated in that 
event. His ſtatement of facts, relative to the mili- 
tary of France, is important, not only from his 
official and perſonal authority, but becauſe it diſplays 
very clearly the actual condition of the army in France, 
and becauſe it throws light on the principles upon 
which the aſſembly proceeds in the adminiſtra- 
tion of this critical object. It may enable us to 
form ſome judgment how far it may be expedient 
in this country to imitate the martial policy of 
Fm: 4 | 

M. de Ja Tour du Pin, on the fourth of laſt June, 
comes to give an account of the ſtate of his depart- 
ment, as it exiſts under the auſpices of the national 
aſſembly. No man knows it ſo well; no man can 
expreſs it better. Addreſſing himſelf to the national 
aſſembly, he ſays, His majeſty has this day ſent me 
to apprize you of the multiplied diſorders of which 
* every day he receives the moſt diſtreſſing intelli- 
* gence. The army (le corps militaire) threatens 
* to fall into the moſt turbulent anarchy. Entire 
regiments have dared to violgte at once the re- 
ſpe& due to the laws, to the king, to the order 
eſtabliſned by your decrees, and to the oaths which 
they have taken with the moſt awful ſolemnity. 
* Compelled by my duty to give you information of 
theſe exceſſes, my heart bleeds when I conſider who 
they are that have committed them. Thoſe, 
againſt whom it is not in my power to withhold 
the moſt grievous complaints, are a part of 
that very ſoldiery which to this day have been fo 
full of honour and loyalty, and with whom, for 
fifty years, I have lived the comrade and the 


© friend, 
What 
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deluſion has all at once led them aſtray ? + Whilſt 


you are indefatigable in eſtabliſhing unformity in 
the empire, and moulding the whole into one cobe- 
rent and confiſtent body; whilſt the French are 
taught by you, at once the reſpect which the laws 
owe to the rights of man, and that which the 


* citizens owe to the laws, the adminiſtration of the 
army prefents nothing but diſturbance and con - 


fuſion. I ſee in more than one corps the bonds of 
diſcipline relaxed or broken; the moſt unheard of 
pretenſions avowed directly and without any diſ- 
guiſe; the ordinances without force ; the . chiefs 
without authority ; the military cheſt and. the co- 
lours carried off; the authority of the king himſelf 
[riſum teneatis| proudly defied; the officers deſ- 
piſed, degraded, threatened, driven away, and 
ſome of them priſoners i in the midſt of their corps, 
dragging on a precarious life in the boſom of diſguſt. 
and humiliation, To fill up the meaſure of all 
theſe horrors, the commandants of places have had 
their throats cut, under the eyes, and almoſt in the 
arms of their own ſoldiers. 

Theſe evils are great; but they are not the worſt 
conſequences which may be produced by ſuch mili- 
tary inſurrections. Sooner or later they may menace 
the nation itſelf. The nature of things requires, that 


the army ſhould never act but as an inſtrumeut. 
The moment that, erecting itſelf into a deliberative 


body, it ſhall act according to its own reſolutions, 


the government, be it what it may, will immediately 


degenerate imo a military democracy; a ſpecies of 
political monſter, which has always ended by de- 
vourii:g thoſs who have produced it. 


„After all this, who muſt not be alarmed at 


the irregular | conſultations, and turbulent com- 

mittees, formed in ſame regiments by the common 

ſoldiers and non-commiſſoned officers, without 
( 
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„ the. knowledge, or even in contempt of the au- 
“ thority of their ſuperiors; although the preſence 
and concurrence. of thoſe ſuperiors could give no 
* authority to ſuch monſtrous democratię aſſemblies 
* [comices.]” | N 5 

It is not neceſſary to add much to this finiſhed 
picture: finiſhed as far as its canvas admits ; but, as 
I apprehend, not taking in the whole of. the nature 
and complexity of the diſorders of this military de- 
mocracy, which, the miniſter at war truly and 
wiſely gbferves, wherever it exiſts, muſt be the true 
conſtitution of the ſtate, by whatever formal appel- 
lation jt may paſs, For, though he informs the 
aſſembly, that the more conſiderable part of the 
army have not caſt aff their obedience, but are ſtill 
attached to their duty, yet thoſe travellers who have 
ſeen the corps whoſe conduct is the beſt, rather ob- 
ſerve in them the abſence of mutiny than the exiſt- 
ence of diſcipline, | | 

I cannot help pauſing here for a moment, to reflect 
upon the expreſſions of ſurpriſe which this miniſter has 
let fall, relative to the exceſſes he relates. To him the 
departure of the troops from their antient principles 
of loyalty and honour feems quite inconceivable. 
Surely thoſe to whom he addreſſes himſelf know the 
cauſes of it but too well, They know the doctrines 
which they have preached, the decrees which they 
have paſſed, the practices which they have coun- 
tenanced. The ſoldiers remember the 6th of October. 
They recollect the French guards, They have not 
forgot the taking of the king's caſtles in Paris, and 
at Marſeilles. That the governors in both places, 
were murdered with impunity, is a fact that has 
not paſſed out of their minds. They do not abandon the 
principles laid down fo oſtentatiouſly and laboriouſly of 
the equality of men. They cannot ſhut their eyes to 
ne degradation of the whole nobleſſe of France; and 
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the ſuppreſſion of the very idea of a gentleman, The 
total abolition of titles and diſtinctions is not loſt, 
upon them, But Mr. du Pin is aſtoniſned at their 
diſloyalty, when the doQors of the aſſembly have 
taught them at the ſame time the reſpe& due to 
land, It is eaſy to judge which of the two ſorts of 
leſſons men with arms in their hands are likely to learn. 
As to the authority of the king, We may collect from 
the miniſter himſelf (if any argument on that head 
were not quite ſuperfluous) that it is not of more 
conſideration with theſe troops, than it is with every 
body elſe. The king,” fays he, © has over and 
| © over again repeated his orders to put a ſtop to 
theſe exceſſes : but, in ſo terrible a crifis your [the 
aſſembly's] concurrence is become indiſpenſably 
ney to prevent the evils which menace the ſtate, 
* You unite to the force of the legiſlative power, 
that of opinion {till more important.” To be ſure 
the army can have no opinion of the power or 
authority of the king. Perhaps the ſoldier has by 
this time learned, that the aſlembly itſelf does not 
enjoy a much greater degree of liberty than that royal 
figure. 

It is now to be ſeen what has been prepoſed in 
this exigency, one of the greateſt that can happen 
in a ſtate. The miniſter requeſts the aſſembly to 
array itſelf in all its terrors, and to call forth all its 
majeſty. He deſires that the grave and ſevere _ 
principles announced by them may give vigour to the 
king's proclamation. Aſter this we ſhould have looked 
for courts civil and martial; breaking of ſome corps, 
decimating others, and all the terrible means which 
neceſſity has employed in ſuch cafes to arreſt the pro- 
greſs of the moſt terrible cf all evils; particularly, 
one might expect, that a ſerious inquiry would 
be made into the murder of commandants in the 
view of their ſoldiers. Not one word of all this, or of 


4 any 
= any 


any thing like it. After they had been told that the 
ſoldiery trampled upon the decrees of the aſſembly 
promulgated by the king, the aſſembly paſs new 
decrees; and they authoriſe the king to make new 
proclamations. After the ſecretary at war had ſtated 
that the regiments had paid no regard to oaths pretés 
avec la plus impoſate ſolemnit they propoſe - what? 
More oaths. They renew decrees and proclamations 
as they experience their inſufficiency, and they mul- 
tiply oaths in proportion as they weaken, in the minds 
of men, the ſanctions of religion. I hope that handy 


abridgments of the excellent ſermons of Voltaire, 


d'Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, on a particular ſuperintending Pro- 
vidence, and on a Future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, are ſent down to the ſoldiers along with 
their civic oaths. Of this I have no doubt; as I un- 


derſtand, that a certain deſcription of reading makes 


no inconſiderable part of their military exerciſes, and 


that they are full as well ſupplied with the ammunition 


of pamphlets as of cartridges. 


To prevent the miſchiefts ariſing from conſpiracies, 


irregular confultations, ſeditious committees, and 
monſtrous democratic aſſemblies [ comitia, comices'] 
of the ſoldiers, and all the diſorders ariſing from idle- 
neſs, luxury, diſſipation, and inſubordination, I believe 
the moſt aſtoniſhing means have been uſed, that ever 


occurred to men, even in all the inventions of this pro- 


lific age. Itis no leſs than this :—The king has pro- 
mulgated in circular letters to all the regiments his 
direct authority and encouragement, that the ſeve- 
ral corps ſhould join themſelves with the clubs and 
confederations in the ſeveral municipalities, and mix 
with them in their feaſts and civic entertainments ! 
This jolly diſcipline, it ſeems, is to ſoften the iero- 
City of their minds; to reconcile them to their bottle 
companions of other deſcriptions ; and to merge 5 
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ticular: confpiracies in more general aſſociations *. 
That this remedy would be pleaſing to the ſoldiers, 
as they are deſcribed by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I 
can readily believe; and that, however mutinous 
otherwiſe, they will dutifully ſubmit themſelves to 
theſe royal proclamations, But I ſhould queſtion 
whether all this civic ſwearing, clubbing, and feaſt- 
ing, would diſpoſe them more than at preſent they are 
diſpoſed, to an obedience to their officers ; or teach 
them better to ſubmit to the auſtere rules of military 
diſcipline, It will make them admirable citizens 
after the French mode, but not quite ſo good ſoldier 
after any mode. A doubt might well ariſe, whether 
the converſations at theſe good tables would fit them 
a great deal the better for the character of mere inſtru- 
ments, which this veteran officer and ſtateſman juſtly 
obſerves, the nature of things always requires an army 

to be. | $91 35 | 
Concerning the likelihood of this improvement in 
diſcipline, by the free converſation of the ſoldiers 
with the municipal feſtive ſocieties; which is thus 
officially encouraged by royal authority and ſanction, 
ve may judge by the ſtate of the munipalities them- 
ſelves, furniſhed to us by the war miniſter in this very 
ſpeech. He conceives good hopes of the ſucceſs of 
his endeavours towards reſtoring order for tlie preſent 
from the good diſpoſition of certain regiments ; but 
he finds ſomething cloudy with regard to the future. 
As to preventing the return of confuſion © for this, the 
* adminiſtratipn (ſays he) cannot be anſwerable to 
| | you, 


Comme fa majeſts y a reconny,-non une ſyſteme d'aſſociationg 
Particulieres, mais une reunion de volontes de tous les Francois pour 
la libertè et la profperite communes, ainſi pour le maintien de l'ordre 
publique; il a denke qu'il convenoit que chaque regiment prit part a 
ces fetes civiques pour multiplier les rapports, et referrer les liens 
d' union entre les citoyens et les troupes.— Leſt I ſhould not be cre? 
dited, I inſert the words, authoriſing the troops to feaſt with the pay 
pular eonfederacies, „ | 
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you, as long as they ſee the municipalities atrogate 
to themſelves an authority over the troops, whiclt 
your inſtitutions have reſerved wholly to the mo- 
narch. You have fixed the limits of the military 
authority and the municipal authority. You have 
bounded the action, which you have permitted to 
the latter over the former, to the right of requiſition; 
but never did the letter or the ſpirit-of your decrees 
authoriſe the commons in theſe municipalities to 
break the officers, to try them, to give orders to the 
ſoldiers, to drive them from the peſts com- 
mitted to their guard, to ſtop. them in their mar- 
ches ordered by the king, or in a word, to enſlave 
the troops to the caprice of each of the cities 
or even market towns through which they are to 
“ paſs.” AA 
uch is the character and diſpoſition of the munic: - 

pal ſociety which ts to reclaim the ſoldiery, to brin 
them back to the true principles of military ſubordina« 
nation, and to render them machines in the hands of 
the ſupreme power of the country! Such are. the di- 
ſtempers of the French troops! Such is their cure! As 
the army is, fo is the navy. The municipalities ſuper- 
fede the orders of the aſſembly, and the ſeamen in 
their turn ſuperſede the orders of the municipalities. 
From my heart I pity the condition of a reſpectable 
ſervant of the public, like this war miniſter, obliged 
in his old age to pledge the aſſembly in their, civic 
cups, and to enter with an hoary head into all the 
fantaſtick vagaries of thefe juvenile politicians. Such 
ſchemes are not like propoſitions coming from a man 
of fifty years wear and tear amongſt mankind. They 
ſeem rather ſuch as ought to be expected from thoſe 
grand compounders in politics, who ſhorten the road 
to their degrees in the ſtate ; and have a certain inward 
fanatical aſſurance and illumination upon all ſubjects; 
upon the credit of which one of their doctors has 
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thought fit, with great applauſe, and greater ſucceſs; 
to caution the aſſembly nbt to attend to old men; or 
to any perſons who valued themſelves upon their ex- 
perience: I ſuppoſe all the miniſters of ſtate muſt 
qualify, and take this teſt; wholly abjuring the errors 
and hereſies of experience and obfervation. Every 
man has his own reliſh. But I think, if I could not 
attain to the wiſdom, I would at leaſt preferve ſome- 
thing of the ſtiff and peremptory dignity of age. 
Theſe gentlemen deal in regeneration ; but at any 
price I ſhould Hardly yield my rigid fibres to be re- 
generated by them; nor begin, in my grand cli- 
macteric, to ſquall in their new accents, or to ſtammer, 
in my ſceond cradle, the elemental ſounds of their 
barbarous metaphyſics &. Si ifi mihi largiantur ut 
repueriſcam, et in eorum cunis vagiam, valde recu- 
fem? | EOS 
The imbecility of any part of the puerile and pe- 
danttc ſyſtem, which they call a conſtitution, cannot 
be laid open without diſcovering the utter inſuffici- 
ency and miſchief of every other part with which it 
comes in contact, or that bears any the remoteſt rela- 
lion to it. You cannot propoſe a remedy for the in- 
competence of the crown, without diſplaying the debi- 
lity of the aſſembly. You cannot deliberate on the 
confuſion of the army of the ſtate, without diſcloſing 
the worſe diſorders of the armed municipalities. The 
military lays open the civil, and the civil betrays the 
military anarchy. I wiſh every body carefully to 
py the eloquent ſpeech (fuch it is) of Mon. de la 

our du Fin. He attributes the ſalvation of the mu- 


nicipalities to the good behaviour of ſome of the troops. 


Theſe troops are to preſerve the well-diſpoſed part of 
thoſe municipalities, which is canfeſſed to be the 
weakeſt, from the pillage of the worſt diſpoſed, which 

| is 
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js the ſtrongeſt. But the municipalities affect a ſove- 
reignty and will command thoſe troops which are 
neceſſary for their protection. Indeed they muſt 
command them or court them: The municipalities, 
by the neceſſity of their ſituation, and by the repub- 
lican powers they have dbtained, muſt, with relation 
to the military, be the maſters, or the ſervants, or the 
confederates, or each ſucceſſively ; or they muſt make 
a jumble of all together, according to circurnſtances. 
What government is there to coerce the army but the 
municipality, or the municipality but the army ? To 
preſerve concord where authority is extinguiſhed, at 
the hazard of all conſequences, the aſſembly attempts 
to cure the diſtempers by the diſtempers themſelves ; 
and they hope to preſerve themſelves from a purely 
military democracy, by giving it a debauchet} intereſt 
in the municipal. | 

If the ſoldiers once come to mix for any time in the 
municipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an elective 
attraction will draw them to the loweſt and moſt deſ- 
perate part. With them will be their habits, affecti- 
ons, and ſympathies. Tlie military conſpiracies, 
which are to be remedied by civic confederacies; the 
rebellious municipali: ies, which are to be rendered 
obedient by furnifhing them with the means of ſedu- 
cing the very armies of the ſtate that are to keep them 
in order; all theſe chimeras of a moaſtrous and porten- 
tous policy, muſt aggravate the confuſions from which 
they have ariſen. There muſt be blood. The want of 
common judgment manifeited in the conſtruction of all 
their deſcriptions of forces, and in all their kinds of 
civil and judicial authorities, will make it flow. Difor- 
ders may be quieted in one time and in one part. 
They will break out in others; becauſe the evil ig 
radical and tatrinſtc. All theſe ſchemes of mixing 
mutinous ſoldiers with ſeditious citizens, muſt weake 
ſtill more and more the military connexion of ſol- 
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diers with their officers, as well as add military and 
mutinous audacity to turbulent artificers and peaſants. 
To ſecure a real army, the officer ſhould be firft 
and laſt in the eye of the ſoldier ; firſt and laſt in his 
attention, obſervance; and eſteem. Officers it ſeenis 
there are to be, whoſe chief qualification muſt be 
temper and patience, They are to manage their 
troops by electioneering arts. They muſt bear them- 
ſelves as candidates not as commanders. But as by 
ſuch means power may be occaſionally in their hands, 
the authority by which they are to be nominated be- 
comes of high importance. | : 
What you may do finally, does not appear; nor ts 
it of much moment, whilſt the ftrange and contra- 
dictory relation between your army and all the parts 
of your republic, as well as the puzzled relation. of 
thoſe parts to each other and to the whole, remain 
as they are. You ſeem to have given the proviſional 
nomination of the officers, in the firſt inſtance, to the 
king, with a referve of approbation by the national 
aſſembly. Men who have an intereſt to purfue are 
extremely ſagacious in diſcovering the true feat of 
power. They mult ſoon perceive that thoſe who can 
negative indefinitely, in reality appoiat. The officers 
mult therefore look to their intrigues in that aſ- 
ſembly, as the fole certain road to promotion. Still, 
however, by your new conſtitution they mult begin 
their ſolicitation at court. This double negotiation 
for military rank ſeems to me a contrivance as well 
adapted, as if it were ſtudied for no other end, to pro- 
mote faction in the aſſembly itſelf, relative to this vaſt 
military patronage; and then to poiſon the corps of 
officers with factions of a nature ſtill more dange- 
rous to the ſafety of government, upon any bot- 
tom on which it can be placed, and deſtructive 
in the end to the efficiency of the army itſelf. 
Thoſe officers, who loſe the promotions gorge om 
| them 
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them by the crown, muſt become of a faction 

ſite to that of the aſſembly which has rejected their 
claims, and muſt nouriſh diſcontents in the heart of 
the army againſt the ruling powers. Thoſe officers, 
on the other hand, who, by carrying their point 
through an intereſt in the aſſembly, feel themſelves 
to be at beſt only ſecond in che good-will of the 
.crown, though firſt in that of the aſſembly, muſt 
ſlight an authority which would not advance, and 
could not retard their promotion. If to avoid theſe 
evils you will have no other rule for command or 
promotion than ſeniority, you will have an arm 

of formality; at the ſame time it will become more 
independent, and more of a military republic. Not 
they but the king is the machine. A king is not to 
be depoſed by halves. If he is not every thing in 
the command of an army, he is nothing. What is 
the effect of a power placed nominally at the head 
of the army, who to that army is no object of gra- 
-titude, or of fear? Such a cypher is not fit for the 
adminiſtration of an object, of all things the moſt 
delicate, the ſupreme command of military men. 
They muſt be conſtrained (and their inclinations 
lead them to what their neceſſities require) by a real, 
vigorous, effective, decided, perſonal authority. The 
authority of the aſſembly itſelf ſuffers by paſſing 
through ſuch a debilitating channel as they have 
choſen. The army will not long look to an afſembly 
acting through the organ of falſe ſhew, and palpable 
impoſition. They will not ſeriouſly yield obedience 
to a priſoner. They will either deſpiſe a pageant, or 
they will pity a captive king. This relation of your 
army to the crown will, if 1 am notgreatly miſtaken, 
become a ſerious dilemma in your politics. 

It is beſides to be conſidered, whether an aſ- 
ſembly like yours, even ſuppoſing that it was in 
poſſeſſion of another ſort of organ through which 
its orders were to paſs, is fit for promoting the 
Vorl. III. | T obedience 
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obedience and diſcipline of an army. It is known, 
that armies have hitherto yielded a very precarious 
and uncertain obedience to any fenate, or popular 
authority; and they will leaſt of all yield it to an 
aſſembly which is to have only a continuance of two 
years. The officers muſt totally loſe the charac- 
teriſtic diſpoſition of military men, if they fee with 
perfect ſubmiſſion arid: due admiration, the dominion 
of pleaders; eſpecially when they find, that they 
have a new coutt to pay to an endleſs ſucceſſion of 
thoſe pleaders, whoſe military policy, and the genius 
of whoſe command (if they fhould have any) muſt 
be as -uncertain as their duration is tranſtent. In the 
weakneſs of one kind of authority, and in the fluc- 
tuation of all, the officers of an army will remain 
for ſome time mutinous and full of faction, until 
ſome popular general, who underſtands the art of con- 
ciliating the ſoldiery, and who poſſeſſes the true 
ſpirit of command, ſhall draw the eyes of all men 
upon himſelf. Armies will obey him cn his per- 
ſonal account. There is no other way of ſecuring 
military obedience in this ſtate of things. But the 
moment in which that event ſhall happen, the perfon 
who really commands the army your maſter ; the 
maſter (that is little) of your king, the maſter of your 
aſſembly, the maſter of your whole republic. 

How came the aſſembly by their preſent power 


over the army? Chiefly, to be ſure, by debauching 
the ſoldiers from their officers. They have begun 


by a moſt terrible operation. They have touched 
the central point, about which the particles that 
_ compoſe armies are at repoſe. They have de- 


ſtroyed the principle of obedience in the great 


eſſential critical link between the officer and the 
ſoldier, juſt where the chain of military fubor- 
dination commences, and on which the whole of 
that ſyſtem depends. The ſoldier is told, he is 
a citizen, and has the rights of man and citizen. 


The 
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The right of a man, he is told, is to be his own 
povernor, and to be ruled only by thoſe to whom he 
delegates that ſelf-government. - It is very natural 
he ſhould think, that he ought moſt of all to have 


his choice where he is to yield the greateſt degree of 


obedience, He will therefore, 1n all probability, 
ſyſtematically do, what he does at preſent occaſion- 
ally; that is, he will exerciſe at leaſt a negative in 
the choice of his officers. At preſent, the. officers are 
known at beſt to be only permiſhve, and on their 
good behavionr. In fact, there have been many 


inſtances in which they have been caſhiered by their 


corps. Here is a ſecond negative on the choice of 
the king; a negative as effectual at leaſt as the 
other of the aſſembly. The ſoldiers know already 
that it has been a queen, not ill received in the 
national aſſembly, whether they ought not to have 
the direct choice of their officers, or ſome proportion 
of them! When ſuch matters are in deliberation, it is no 
extravagant ſuppoſition that they will incline to the opi- 
nion moſt favourable to their pretenſions. They will 
not bear to be deemed the army of an impriſoned king, 
whilſt another army in the ſame country, with whom 
too they are to feaſt and confederate, is to be conſi- 


dered as the free army of a free conſtitution. They 
will caſt their eyes on the other and more perma- 


nent army; I mean the municipal. That corps, 
they well know, does actually elect its own officers. 


They may not be able to diſcern the grounds of diſ- 
tinction on which they are not to ele& a Marquis 
de la Fayette (or what is his new name) of their 
own? If this election of a commander. in chief 
be a part of the rights of men, why not of theirs ? 


They ſee elective juſtices of poaceagfileSive ju 
elective curates, elective biſho 


ps, elective muni- 
cipalities, and elective commanders of the Pa- 
riſian army. Why ſhould they alone be excluded? 
Are the brave troops of France the only men in 
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that nation who are not the fit judges of military me- 
rit, and of the qualifications neceffary for a com- 
mander in chief? Are they paid by the ſtate, and 
do they therefore loſe the rights of men? They are 
a part of that nation themſelves, and contribute to 
that pay. And is not the king, is not the national 
aſſembly, and are not all who elect the national aſ- 
ſembly, likewiſe paid? Inſtead of ſeeing all theſe for- 
feit their rights by their receiving a ſalary, they per- 
ceive that in all theſe caſes a ſalary is given for the 
exerciſe of thoſe rights. All your reſolution, all your 
Proceedings, all your debates, all the works of your 
doctors in religion and politics, have induſtriouſſy 
been put into their hands; and you expect that they 
will apply to their own caſe juſt as much of your 
doctrines and examples as fuits your pleaſure. 
Every thing depends upon the army in ſuch a 
government as yours; for you have induſtriouſly 
deſtroyed all the opinions, and prejudices, and, as 
far as in you lay, all the inſtincts which ſupport 
government. Therefore the moment any differ- 
ence ariſes between your national affembly and 
any part of the nation, you muſt have recourſe to 
force. Nothing elſe is left to you; or rather you 
have left nothing elſe to yourfelves. You ſee by che 
report of your war miniſter, that the diſtribution of 
the army is in a great meaſure made with a view 
of internal coercion f. You muſt rule by an army; 
and you have infuſed into that army by which you 
rule, as well as into the whole body of the nation, 
principles which after a time muſt diſable you in 
the uſe you reſolve to make of it. The king ts 
to call out troops to act againſt his people, when the 
world has been told, and the aſſertion rs ftill ring- 
ing in our ears, that troops ought not to fire on 
citizens. The colonies aſſert to themſelves an inde- 
| pendent 


9 Courier Frangois, 30 July, 2790. Aſſemblée Nationale, Nu- 
mero 210. EE | | 


ph. 


and perſonal duties, which you have permitted them 
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pendent conſtitution and a free trade. They muſt 
be conſtrained by troops. In what chapter of your 
code of the rights of men are they able to read, that 
it is a part of the rights of men to have their com- 
meree monopolized and reſtrained for the benefit 
of others. As the coloniſts riſe on you, the negroes 
riſe an them. Troops again — Maſſacre, torture, 
hanging! Theſe are your rights of men! Theſe are 
the fruits of metaphyſic declarations wantonly made, 


and ſhamefully retracted ! It was but the other day 


that the ' farmers of land in one of your provinces 
refuſed to pay ſome ſorts of rents to the lord of 
the ſoil. In conſequence of this you decree, that 
the country people ſhall pay all rents and dues, 
except thoſe which as grievances you have aboliſhed ; 
and if they refuſe, then you order the king to 
march troops againſt them. You' lay down meta- 
phy ſic propoſitions which infer univerſal conſequences, 
and then you attempt to limit logie by deſpotiſm. 
The. leaders of the preſent ſyſtem tell them of their 
rights, as men, to take fortreſſes, to murder 'guards, 
to ſeize on kings without the leaſt appearance 
of authority even from the aſſembly, whilit, as 
the ſovereign legiſlative body, that aſſembly was 
ſitting in the name of the nation — and yet theſe 


leaders preſume to order out the troops, which have 


acted in theſe very diſorders, to coerce thoſe who 
ſhall judge on the principles, and follow the exam- 
ples, which have heen guarantied by their own ap- 


probation. 


The leaders teach the people to ablior and reject all 
feodality as the barbariſm of tyranny, and they tell 
them afterwards how much of that barbarous ty- 
ranny they are to bear with patience. As they are 
prodigal of light with regard to grievances, ſo the 
people find them ſparing in the extreme with regard to 
redreſs. They know that not only certain quit-rents 


to 
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to redeem (but have furniſhed nòꝰ money for the fe- 
demption) are as nothing to thoſe burthens for which 
you haye made no proviſion at all. They know, that 
almoſt the whole ſyſtem of landed property in 
its origin is feudal; that it is the diſtribution of the 
poſſeſſions of the original proprietors, made by a 
barbarous conqueror to his barbarous inſtruments; 
and that the moſt grievous effects of the conqueſt are 
q on land rents of every kind, as without ae they | 


"The peslinm, in all probability, are the deſcen- 
dants of theſe antient proprietors, Romans or Gauk. 
But if they fail, in any degree, in the titles whieh 
they make on the principles of antiquaries and 
lawyers, they retreat into the citadel of the rights 
of men. There they find that men are equal ; and 
the earth, the kind and equal mother of all, ought 
not to be monopolized to foſter the pride and luxury 
of any men, who by nature are no better than them- 
— and who, if they do not labour for their 

read, are worſe. They find, that by the laws of 
nature the pccupant and ſubduer of the ſoil is the true 
proprietor; that there is no preſeription againſt 
nature; and that the agreements (where any there 
are) which have been 'madg with their landlords, 
during the time of flavery, are only the effect of 
düreſſe and force; and that when the people re- 
entered into the rights of men, thoſe agreements were 
made as void as every thing elſe which had been 
ſettled under the prevalence of the old feudat and 
ariſtocrafic tyranny. They will tell you that they 
ſee no difference between an idler with a hat and a 
national cockade, and an idler in a cowl or in 
a rochet. If you ground the title to rents on ſuc- 
ceſſion and preſcription, they tell you, from the ſpeech 
of Mr. Camus, publiſhed by the national aſſembly 
for their information, that things ill begun cannot 
avail themſelyes of PRI that the title of 


theſe 
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theſe lords was vicious in its origin; and that force 
is at leaſt as bad as fraud. As to the title by ſucceſ - 
fion, they will tell you, that the ſucceſſion of. thoſe 
who have cultiyated the ſoil is the true pedigree of 
property, and not rotten parchments and filly ſubſti- 
tutions; that the lords have enjoyed their uſurpation 
too long; and that if they allow to theſe lay monks 
any charitable penſion, they ought to be thankful to 
the bounty of the true proprietor, who is ſo 25 
rous towards a falſe claimant to his . 
When the peaſants give you back * coin of 
ſophiſtic reaſon, on which you have ſet your image 
and ſuperſcription, you cry it down as baſe money, 
and tell them you will pay for the future witk 
French guards, and dragoons, and huſſars. You hold 

up, to chaſtiſe them, the ſecond-hand authority of 
a king, who is only the inſtrument of deſtroy ing, 
without any power of protecting either the people 
or his own perſon. Fhrough him it: ſeems you will 
make yourſeves obeyed. They anſwer, You have 
taught us that there are no gentlemen ; and which 
of your principles teach us to bow to kings whom 
we have not elected? We know, without your 
teaching, that lands were given for the ſupport of 
feudal dignities, feudal titles, and feudal offi- 
ces. When you took down the cauſe as a grie- 
vance, why ſhould the more grievous effect remain? 
As there are now no hereditary hanours, and no diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed families, why are we taxed to maintain 
what you tell us ought not to exiſt? You have ſent 
down our old ariſtocratic landlords in no other cha- 
racer, and with no other title, but that of exactors 
under your authbrity. Have you endeavoured to 
make theſe your rent-gatherers reſpeQable to us? 
No. You have ſent them to us with their arms re- 
ſerved, their ſhields broken, their impreſſes defaced , 
and ſo diſplumed, degraded, and metamorphoſed, 
ſuch unfeathered two-legged things, that we no 
longer 
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longer knew them. They are ſtrangers to us. They 
do not even go by the names of our antient lords. 
Phyſically they may be the ſame men; though we 
are not quite ſure of that, on your new philoſophig 
docttines of perſonal identity. In all other reſpects 
they are totally changed. We do not ſee why we 
have not as good a right to refuſe them their rents, as 
you have to abrogate all their honours, titles, and 
diſtinctions. Fhis we have never commiſſioned, you 
to do; and it is one inſtance, among many indeed, 
of your aſſumption of undelegated power. We ſee 
theſe burghers of Paris, through their clubs, their mobs, 
and their national guards, directing you at their 
pleaſure, and giving that as law to you, which, under 
your authority is tfanſmitted as law to us. Through 
you, the * — difpoſe of the lives and fortunes of us 
all. Why ſhould not you attend as much tq the de- 
ſires of tlie laborious huſbandman with regard to 
our rent, by which we are affected in the moſt ſe- 
rious manner, as you do to the demands of theſe 
inſolent burghers, relative to diſtinAions and titles 
of honour, by which neither they nor we are af- 
fected at all? But we find you pay more regard 
to their fancies than to our neceſſities. Is it among 
the rights of man to pay tribute to his equals ? Be- 
fore this meaſure of yours, we. might have thought 
we were not perfectly equal. We might have en- 
tertained ſome old, habitual, unmeaning prepoſſeſſi- 
on in favour of thoſe landlords; but we cannot con- 
ceive with what other view than that of deſtroying 
all reſpect to them, you could haye made the law 
that degrades them, You have forbidden us to treat 
them with any of the old formalities of reſpect, 
and now you ſend troops to ſabre and to 
bayonet us into a ſubmiſſion to fear and force, 
which -you did not ſuffer us to yield to the 
mild authority of opinion. 

The ground of ſome of theſe arguments is horrid and 

VVV | ridiculous 
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dicuious to all rational ears; but to the politicians of 
metaphyſics who have opened ſchools for ſophiſtry, and 
made eſtabliſhments for anarchy, it is ſolid and con- 
cluſive. It is obvious, that on a mere conſideration 
ol the right, the leaders in the aſſembly would not in 
the leaſt have. ſcrupled to abrogate the rents along 
with the titles and family enfigns. It would be only 
to follow up the principle of their reaſonings, and to 
complete the analogy of their conduct. But they had 
newly poſſeſſed themſelves of a great body of landed 
property by confiſcation. They had this commodity 
at market; and the market would have been wholly 
deſtroyed, if they were to permit the huſbandmen to 
riot in-the. ſpeculations with which they ſo freely in- 
toxicated themſelves. The only ſecurity which pro- 
perty enjoys in any one of its deſcriptions, is from the 
intereſts of their rapacity with regard to ſome other. 
They have left nothing but their own arbitrary plea- 
ſure to determine what property is to be protected and 
what ſubverted. 7 | | 
Neither have they left any principle by which any 
of their municipalities can be bound to obedience ; or 
even conſcientiouſly obliged not to ſeparate from the 
whole, to become independent, or to connect itſelf with 
ſome other ſtate. The people of Lyons, it ſeems, 
have refuſed lately to pay taxes. Why ſhould they 
not? What lawful authority is there left to exact 
them? The king impoſed ſome of them. The old 
ſtates, methodized by orders, ſettled the more antient. 
They may ſay to the aſſembly, Who are you, that 
are not our kings, nor the ſtates. we have elected, nor 
ſit on the principles on which we have elected you? 
And who are we, that when we ſee the gabelles which 
you have ordered to be paid, wholly ſhaken off, when 
we ſee the act of diſobedience afterwards ratifieci 
by yourſelves, who are we, that we are not to judge 
what taxes we ought or ought not to pay, and who 
| p ff 
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are not to avail ourſelves of the ſame powers, the vali- 
dity of which you have approved in others? To this 
the anſwer is, We will ſend troops. The laſt reaſon 
of kings, is always the firſt with your afſembly. This 
military aid may ſerve for a time, whilſt the impreſ- 
tion of the increaſe of pay remains, and the vanity of 
being umpires in all diſputes is flattered. But this 
weapon will ſnap ſhort, unfaithful to the hand that 
employs it. The aſſembly keep a ſchool where, 
ſyſtematically, and with unremitting + perſeve- 
rance, they teach principles, and ſorm regulati- 
ons deſtructive to all ſpirit of ſubordination, civil and 
military and then they expect that they ſhall 
hold in obedience an anarchic people by an marco 
army. 

The municipal army, which, according to their 
new policy, is to balance this national army, if conſi- 
dered in itſelf only, is of a conſtitution much more ſim- 
ple, and in eyery reſpe& leſs exceptionable. It is a 
mere democratic body, unconnected with the crown 
or the kingdom; armed, and trained, and officered 
at the pleaſure of the diſtrits to which the corps ſeve - 
rally belong; and the perſonal ſervice of the indivi- 
duals, who compoſe, or the fine in lieu of perſonal ſer- 
vice, are directed by the fame authority *®. Nothing 
is more uniform. If, however, conſidered in any 
relation to the crown, to the national aſſembly, to the 
public tribunals, or to the other army, or confidered 
in a view to any coherence or connexion between its 
parts, it ſeems a monſter, and can hardly fail to ter- 
minate its perplexed movements in ſome great national 

calamity. 


I ſee by Mr. Necker's account, that the national guards of Paris 
have received, over and above the money levied within their own 
City, about 1 45,0007, ſterling out of the public treaſure. Whether 
this be an actual payment for the nine months of their exiſtence, or an 
eſtimate of their yearly charge, I do not clearly perceive. It is of na 
great importance, as Certainly they may take whatever they pleaſe. 
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calamity. It is a worſe preſervative of a general 


conſtitution, than the ſyſtaſis of Crete, or the confe- 
deration of Poland, or ih other ildeviſed corrective 
which has yet been imagined, in the neceſſities produc- 
ed by an ill: conſtructed ſyſtem of government. 
Having concluded my few remarks on the confli- 


tution of the ſupreme power, the executive, he 


Judicature, the military, and on the reciprocal relation 
of all theſe eſtabliſhments, I ſhall ſay ſomething of the 


ability ſhewed by your legiſlators with regard to the 


revenue, 

In their roceedings relative to this object, if poſ- 
ſible, ſtill fewer traces appear of political Judgment or 
financial reſource. - When the ſtates met, it ſeemed to 
be the great object to. improve the ſyſtem of revenye, 
to enlarge its collection, to cleanſe it of oppreſſion and 
vexation, and-to eſtabliſh it on the moſt ſolid focting. 
Great were the expectations entertained on that head 
throughout Europe. It was by this grand arrangement 
that France was to ſtand or fall; and this became, 
in my opinion, very properly, the teſt by which the 
{kill and patriotiſm of thoſe who ruled in that aſſem- 
bly would be tried. The revenue of the ſtate is the 
ſtate. In effect all depends upon it, whether for 
ſupport or for reformation. The dignity of every 
occupation wholly depends upon the quaniity and the 
kind of virtue that may be exerted in it. As all great 
qualities of the mind which operate in public, and are 
not merely ſuffering and paſſive, require ſorce for theic 
diſplay, I had almoſt ſaid ſor their unequivocal exi- 
tence, the revenue, which is the ſpring of all power, 
becomes in its adminiſtration the ſphere of every active 
virtue. Public virtue, being of a nature magnifi- 
cent and ſplendid, inſtituted for great things, and 
converſant about great concerns, requires abun- 
dant ſcope and room, and cannot ſpread and grow 
under confinement, and in circumſtances ſtraitened, 
narrow, and rd, Fhrough the reyenue alone tho 
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body politic can act in its true genius and character, 
and therefore it will diſplay juſt as much of its col- 
lective virtue, and as much of that virtue which may 
characteriſe thoſe who move it, and are, as it were, its 
life and guiding principle, as it is poſſeſſed of a juſt 
revenue, For from hence not only magnanimity, and 
liberality, and beneficence, and fortitude, and provi- 
dence, and the tutelary protection of all gocd arts, de- 
rive their food, and the growth of their organs, but 
continence, and ſelf-denial, and labour, and vigilance, 
and frugality, and whatever elſe there is in which the 
mind ſhews itſelf above the appetite, are no where 
more in their proper element than in the proviſion and 
diſtribution of the public wealth. It is therefore not 
without reaſon that the ſcience of ſpeculative and prac- 
tal finance, which muſt take to its aid ſo many aux- 
jliary branches of knowledge, ſtands high in the eſti- 
mation not only of the ordinary ſort, but of the wiſeſt 
and beſt men; and as this ſcience has grown with the 
progrels of its object, the proſperity and improvement 
of nations has generally encreaſed with the encreaſe 
of their revenues; and they will both continue to grow 
and flouriſh, as long as the balance between what is 
left to ſtrengthen the efforts of individuals, and what is 
collected for the common efforts of the ſtate, bear to 
each other a due reciprocal proportion, and are kept 
in a cloſe correſpondence and communication. And 
perhaps it may be owing to the greatneſs of revenues, 
and to the urgency of ſtate neceſlities, that old abuſes 
an the conſtitution of finances are diſcovered, and their 
true nature and rational theory comes to be more per- 
fectly underſtoad ; inſomuch, that a ſmaller revenue 
might have been more diſtreſſing in one period than a 
far greater is found to he in another; the proportionate 
wealth even remaining the ſame, In this ſtate of things, 
the French aſſembly ſound ſomething in their revenues 
to preſerve, to ſecure, and wiſely to adminiſter, ” 
| we 
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well as to abrogate and alter. Though their proud 
aſſumption might juſtify the ſevereſt teſts, yet in 
trying their abilities on their financial proceed- 


ings, I would only conſider what is the plain 


obvious duty of a common finance miniſter, and 
try them upon that, and not upon models of ideal per- 
fection. | 8 ey 


The objects of 4 financier are, then, to ſecure an 


ample revenue; to impoſe it with judgment and equa- 


lity; to employ it ceconomically ; and when neceſſity 


obliges him to make uſe of credit, to ſecure its foun- 
dations in that inſtance, and for ever, by the clearneſs 
and candour of his proceedings, the exactneſs of his 
calculations, and the ſolidity of his funds. On theſe 
heads we may take a ſhort and diſtin& view of the 
merits and abilities of thoſe in the national aſſembly, 
Who have taken to themſelves the management of this 
arduous concern. Far from any increaſe of revenue 
in their hands, I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from 
the committee of finances, of the ſecond of Auguſt 
laſt, that the amount of the national revenue, as com- 
_ pared with its produce before the revolution, was di- 
miniſhed by the ſum of two hundred millions, or eight 
millions ſterling of the annual income, conſiderably more 
than one-third of the whole. e Ou 
If this be the reſult of great ability, never ſurely 
was ability diſplayed in a more diſtinguiſhed manner, 
or with ſo powerful an effect. No common folly, no 
vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official negligence, 
even no official crime, no corruption, no peculation, 
hardly any direct hoſtility which we have ſeen in the 
modern world, could in fo ſhort a time have made fo 
complete an overthrow of the finances, and with them, 
of the ſtrength of a great kingdom. Cedo gut veftram 
rempublicam tanta amiſiſtts tam cito ® — 
The ſophiſters and declaimers, as ſoon as the aſſem- 
bly met, began with decrying the antient confitution 
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of the revenue in many of its moſt eſſential branches, 
ſuch as the public monopoly of ſalt. They charged 
it, as truly as unwiſely, with being ill-contrived, op- 
preſſive, and partial. This repreſentation they were 
not ſatisfied to make uſe of in ſpeeches preliminary to 
ſome plan of reform; they declared it in a ſolemn 
reſolution or public ſentence, as it were judicially, 
paſſed upon it; and this they diſperſed throughout the 
nation. At the time they paſſed the decree, with the 
ſame gravity they ordered this ſame abſurd, oppreſſive, 
and partial tax to be paid, until they could find a re- 
venue to replace it. The conſequence was inevitable. 
The provinces which had been always exempted from 
this ſalt monopoly, ſome of whom were charged with 
other contributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally 
diſinclined to bear any part of the. burthen, which by 
an equal diſtribution was to redeem the others. As to 
the aſſembly, occupied as it, was with the declaration 
and violation of the rights of men, and with their 
arrangements for general confuſion, it had neither lei- 
ſure nor capacity to contrive, nor authority to enforce 
any plan of any kind relative to the replacing the tax 
or eure it, or compenſating the provinces, or for 

conducting their minds to any ſcheme of accom- 
8 with the other diſtricts which were to be re- 

—_— | : 

The people of the ſalt provinces, impatient under 
taxes damned by the authority which had directed 
their payment, very ſoon found their patience exhauſt- 
ed. They thought themſelves as ſkilful in demoliſh- 
ing as the aſſembly could be. They relieved them- 
ſelves by throwing. off the whole burthen. Animat- 
ed by this example, each diſtrict, or part of a diſtrict, 
judging of its own grievance by its own feeling, and 
of its remedy by its own opinion, did as it pleaſed-with 
other taxes. 1 | 

We are next to ſee how they have conducted 2 
elves 
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ſelves in contriving equal impoſitions, proportioned to 
the means of the citizens, and the leaſt likely to lean 
heavy on the active capital employed in the gene- 


ration of that private wealth, from whence the 
public fortune muſt be derived, By ſuffering the 


ſeveral diſtricts, and ſeveral of the individuals in each 
diſtrict, to judge of what part of the old revenue 
they might withhold, inſtead of better principles 
of equality, a new inequality was introduced of the 
molt oppreſſive kind. Payments were regulated by 
diſpoſitions. The parts of the kingdom which were 
the moſt ſubmiſſive, the moſt orderly, or the mot 
affectionate to the common-wealth, bore the whole 
burthen of the ſtate. Nothing turns out to be ſo 
oppreſlive and unjuſt as a feeble government. To 
fill up all the deficiencies in the old impoſitiors, 
and the new deficiencies of every kind which were 
to be expected, what remained -to a ſtate without 
authority? The national aſſembly called for a vo- 
luntary benevolence; for a fourth part of the in- 
come. of all the citizens, to be eſtimated on the ho- 


nour of thoſe who were to pay. They obtain- 


ed ſomething more than could be rationally cal- 
culated, but what was, far indeed, from anſwera- 
ble to their real neceſſities, and much leſs to their 
fond expectations. Rational people could have ho- 
ped for little from this their tax in the diſguiſe of 
a benevolence; a tax, weak, incffecuve, and un 
qual; a tax by which luxury, avarice, and lclflh 
neſs were ſcreened, and the load thrown upon pro- 
ductive capital, upon integrity, generoſity, and pub- 
lic ſpirit—a tax of regulation upon virtue. At length 
the maſk is thrown off, and they are now trying 
means (with little ſucceſs) of exacting. their benevo- 
lence by force. 

This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of weal:- 

neſs, was to be ſupported by another reſource, the twin 
broke of the ſame prolific * The patriotic 


donations 
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donations were to make good the failure of the pa- 
triotic contribution. John Doe was to become ſe- 
curity for Richard Roe, By this ſcheme they took 
things of much price from the giver, comparatively 
of ſmall value to the receiver; they ruined ſeveral 
trades, they pillaged the crown of its ornaments, 
the churches of their plate, and the people of their 
perſonal decorations. The invention of theſe juve- 
nile pretenders to liberty, was in reality nothing more 
than a ſervile imitation of one of the pooreſt re- 
ſourſes of doting deſpotiſm. They took an old hug 
full-bottomed perriwig out of the wardrobe of the 
antiquated frippery of Louis XIV. to cover the pre- 
mature baldneſs of the national aſſembly. They pro- 
duced this old-faſhioned formal. folly, though it had 
been ſo abundantly expoſed in the Memoirs of the 
Duke de St. Simon, if to reaſonable men it had 
wanted any arguments to diſplay its miſchief and 
inſufficiency, A device of the ſame kind was tried 
in my memory by Louis XV. but it anſwered at no 
time. However, the neceſſities of ruinous wars were 
ſome excuſe for deſperate projects. The deliberati- 
ons of calamity are rarely wiſe. But here was a ſea- 
ſon for diſpoſition and providence. It was in a time of 
profound peace, then enjoyed for five years, and pro- 
miſing a much longer continuance, that they had re 
courſe to this deſperate trifling. They were ſure to. 
loſe more reputation by ſporting, in their ſerious ſi- 
tuation, with theſe toys and playthings of finance, 
Which have filled half their journals, than. could poſſi- 
bly becompenſated by the poor temporary ſupply 
which they afforded. It ſeemed as if thoſe who 
adopted ſuch projects were wholly ignorant of their 
circumſtances, or wholly unequal to their neceſſities. 
Whatever virtue may be in theſe devices, it is obvi- 
ous that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the patrio- 
tic contribution, can ever be reforted to again. The 
reſources of public folly are ſoon exhauſted. The ow 
I 1 | indee 
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indeed; of their ſcheme of revenue is to make, by any | 


artifice, an appearanco of a full reſervoir for the hour, 
whilſt at the ſame, time they cut off the ſprings and 
living: fountains of perennial ſupply. The account 
not long ſince furniſhed, by Mr. Necker was meant, 
without queſtion, to be favourable. He gives a 
flattering; view of the means of gxting tr through the 
year; but he / expreſſes, as it is natura ould, 
ſome apprehenſion for that which was to We 
On this laſt prognoſtje, inſtead of entering into the 


grounds of, this apprehenſion, in order by a proper 


forelight, to prevent the prognoſticated evil, Mr. 
Necker receives à ſort of ee mand from 
the preſident of the aſſemblr. 

As to their other ſchemes of taxation, it is impoſ- 
ſible to fay any thing of them with certainty; becauſe 
they have not yet had their operation; but nobody 
is ſo, ſanguine as to imaging they will fill up any 
perceptible. part of the 2 gaping breach which 
their, incapacity has made in their revenues. At 
preſent the ſtate of the treaſury ſinks. every day 
more and more in caſh, and ſwells more. and more 
in fictitious repreſentation. When fo little within 
or without is now. found but paper, the repreſen- 
tative not of opulence but of want, the creature not 
of credit but of power, they imagine that our flou- 
riſhing ſtate in England is owing to that bank-paper, 
and not the bank-paper to the flouriſhing condition 
of our commerce, to the ſolidity of our credit, and 
to the total excluſion of all idea of power from any 
part of the tranſaction. They forget that, in Eng- 
land, not one ſhilling of paper-money of any deſcrip- 
tion is received but of choice ; that the whele has had 
its origin in caſh actually depoſited; and that it is 
convertible, at pleaſure, in an inſtant, and without the 
ſmalleſt loſs, into caſh again. Our paper is of 2 
in commerce, becauſe in law it is of none. It is 
erful on Change, becauſe in Weſtminſter-hall i. 18 

Vor, III. U impotent, 
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impotent. In payment of a debt of twenty 'ſhillingy, 
a creditor may refuſe all the paper of the bank of 
England. Nor is there amengſt us a fingk public 
ſecurity, of any quality or nature whatſoever, that is 
enforced by authority. In fact it might de eaſily 
ſhewn, that our paper Wealth, inftesd-of leſſening the 
real coin, has a tendency to ffHcreuſe it; inſtead of 
being a ſubſtitute for money, it only faciktates its entry, 
its exit, and its circulation; 'that it is the ſytabol of 
Proſperity, and not the badge of diſtreſs. Never was 
a ſcarcity of 'cafh, and an éxUherance of paper, a 
ſubjeck of complaint in this nation, © 
ell! but a leffening of prodigal 'expences, and 
the ceconomy which has been introduced by the vir- 
tuous and ſapient aſſembly, makes aiticiids 'for the 
Joſfes ſuſtained in the receipt of revenue. In this at 
Teaſt they have fulfilled the duty of a financier. 
Have thoſe, who ſay ſo, loched at the expences of the 
national aſſembly itſelf? of the municipalities, of tlie 
City of Paris? of the increaſed pay of the two armies? 
of the new police? of the nèw judicatures? Have they 
even carefully compared the preſent penfion-liſt with 
the former? Theſe politicians have been eruel, not 
ceconomical. Comparing the expences of the former 
Ptodigal government and its relation to the then re- 
venues with the expences of this nèw ſyſtem as 
oppoſed to the ſtate of its new treaſury, I believe tlie 
Prefent will be found beyond all compariſon more 
Oo A 


It 


| + The reader will obſerve, that I have but lightly touched (my 
plan demanded nothing more) on the condition of the French finan- 
ces, as connected with the demands upon them. If I had intended 
to do otherwiſe, the materials in my hands for ſuch a taſk are not al- 

together perfect. On this ſubject I refer the reader to M. de Ca- 
lonnc's work; and the tremendous diſplay that he has made of the 

bavock and devaſtation in the public eſtate, and in all the affairs of 

France, cauſed by the preſumptuous good intemions of — 

5 | an 
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It remains only to conſider the proofs of financial 
ability, furniſhed, by the preſent French managers 
when they are to raiſe ſupphes on credit. Here I am 
a little at a ſtand; for credit, properly ſpeaking, they 
have none. The credit of the antient government was 
not indeed the beſt : but they could always, on ſome 
tetms, command money, not only at home, but from 
moſt of the countries of Europe where a ſurplus 
capital was accumulated and the credit of that go- 
vernment was improving daily. The eftabliſhment 
of a ſyſtem of liberty would of courſe be ſuppoſed to 
give it new ſtrength; and ſo it would actually have 
done, if a ſyſtem of liberty had been eſtabliſhed. 

What offers has their government of pretended liberty 
had from Holland, from Hamburgh, from Switzer- 
land, from Genoa, from England, for a dealing in 
their paper? Why ſhould theſe nations of commerce 
and ceconomy enter into any pecuniary dealings with 
a people who attempt to reverſe the very nature of 
things; amongſt whom they ſee the debtor preſerib- 
ing, at the point of the bayonet; the medium of his 
ſolvency to the creditor ; diſcharging one of bis engage- 
ments with another; turning his very penury into his 

reſource ; and paying his intereſt with his rags ? 
Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of 
church plunder, has induced theſe philoſophers to 
overlook all care of the public eſtate, juſt as the 
dream of the philoſopher's — induces dupes, under 
the more plauſible deluſion of the hermetic art, 
to neglect all rational means of improving their for- 
tunes. With theſe philoſophic financiers, this uni- 
| | 2 verſal 


and incapacity. Such effects, thoſe cauſes will always produce. 
Looking over that account with a pretty ſtrift eye, and, with per- 
haps too much 'rigour, deduRting every thing which may be placed 
to the account of a financier out of place, who might be ſuppoſed by 
his enemies defirous of making the moſt of his cauſe, I believe it will 
be found, that a more ſalutary leſſon of caution againſt the darin 
| ſpirit of innovators than what has been ſupplied at the epence of 
rance, never was at any time furniſhed to mankind. | 
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verſal medicine made of church mummy is to cüre 
all the evils of the ſtate. Theſe gentlemen perhaps 
do not believe a great deal in the mitacles of piety; 
but it cannot be queſtioned, that they have an un- 
doubting faith in the prodigies of ſacrilege. Is there 
a debt which preſſes them Iſſie gnats.— Are com- 
penſations to be made, or a maintenance decreed 
to thoſe whom they have robbed of their freehold 
in their office, or expelled from their profeſſion — 
Aſſignats. Is a fleet to be fitted out Aſignats. If 
fixteen millions ſterling of theſe affignars, forced on 
the people, leave the wants of the ſtate as urgent as 
ever—iſſue, fays one, thirty-millions ſterling of 
afſignats—ſays another, ſue fourſcore millions more 
of afſignats, The only difference among their 
financial factions is on the greater or the leſſer quan- 
tity of Ter to be impoſed on the publick ſuffer- 
ance. are all profeſſors of ' afſignars., Even 
thoſe, whoſe natural good ſenſe and knowledge of 
commerce, not obliterated by philoſophy, furniſh de- 
ciſive arguments againſt this deluſion, conclude their 
arguments, by propoſing the emiſſion of affignats. I 
ſuppoſe they mult talk of affignats, as no other lan- 
guage would be underſtood, All experience of 
their inefficacy does not in the leaſt diſcourage them. 
Are the old afjignats depreciated at market? What 
is the remedy ? Iſſue new nals. — Mais fi maladia, 
opintatria, non vult ſe garire, quid illi facere ? afſi _ 
—=poſteg affignare ; enſuite afſignare. The word is 
trifle altered. The Latin of your preſent doctots — 
be better than that of your old comedy; their wiſdom, 
and the variety of their reſources, are the ſame. They 
have not more notes in their ſong than the cuckow; 
though, far from the ſoftneſs of that harbinger of 
ſummer and plenty, their voice is as harſh and as omi- 
nous as that of the raven. 
Who but the moſt deſperate adventurers in ohi- 
8 and finance could at all have thought of 
deſtroying 
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deftroying the ſettled revenue of the ſtate, the ſole 
ſecurity for the public credit, in the hope of re- 
building it with the materials of ' confiſcated pro- 


perty ? If, however, an exceſſive zeal for the ſtate 


ſhould have led a pious and venerable prelate (by 


anticipation a father of the church f) to pillage his 
own order, and, for the good of the church and 


people, to take upon himſelf, the place of grand 
financier of confiſcation, and comptroller general of 
ſacrilege, he and his coadjutors were, in my opinion, 


bound to ſhew, by their ſubſequent conduct, that 


they knew ſomething of the office they aſſumed. When 
they had refolved to appropriate to the Jie, a certain 
portion of the landed property of their conquered 
country, it was their buſineſs to render their bank a 
real fund of credit; as far as ſuch a bank was capable 
of becoming ſo. e OH Of 

To eftabliſh a current circulating eredit upon 
any Land- bank, under any circumſtance what- 
ſoever, has hitherto proved difficult at the very 
leaſt. The attempt has commonly ended in bank- 
ruptcy. But when the aſſembly were led, through 
a contempt of moral, to a defiance of œconomical 


principles, it might at leaſt have been expected, 


that nothing would be omitted on their part to 
leſſen this difficulty, to prevent any aggravation 
of this bankruptcy, It might be expected that 
to render your Land-bank tolerable, every means 
would be adopted that could diſplay openneſs and 


candour in the ſtatement of the ſecurity ; every 


thing which could aid the recovery of the demand. 
To take things in their moſt favourable point of 


view, your condition was that of a man of a large 


landed eſtate, which he wiſhed to diſpoſe of for the 
diſcharge of a debt, and the ſupply of certain ſer- 
vices, Not being able inſtantly to ſell, you wiſhed to 


mortgage, | 


4k Bruyere of Boſſuet. 
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mortgage. What would a man of fair intentions, and 
a commonly clear underſtanding, do in ſuch circum» 
ſtances? Ought he not firſt to aſcertain the groſs 
value of the eſtate; the charges of its management 
and diſpoſition; the encumbranc es perpetual and tem- 
porary of all kinds that affect it; then, ſtriking a 
net ſurplus, to calculate the juſt value of the ſeeu · 

rity? When that ſurplus (the only ſecurity to the 
creditor) had been clearly aſcertained, and properly 
veſted in the hands of truſtees; then he would indicate 
the parcels to be ſold, and the time, and conditions 
of ſale; after this, he would admit the public creditor, 
if he choſe it, to ſubſcribe his ſtock into this new 
fund; or he might receive propoſals for an afſignat 
from thoſe who would adyance money to o purchaſe this 
ſpecies of ſecurity. 

This would be to proceed like men of buſineſs, 

| methodically and rationally ; and on the only prin- 

ciples of public and private credit that have an exiſt- 
ence. The dealer would then know exactiy what he 
purchaſed ; and the only doubt which could hang 
upon his mind would be, the dread of the reſumption 
of the ſpoil, which one day might be made —_ | 
with an addition of puniſhment) from the ſacrilegious 
gripe of thoſe execrable wretches who could become 
purchaſers at the auction of their innocent fellow- 
citizens. | 
An open and exact ſtatement of the clear value of 
the property, and of the time, the circumſtances, 
and the place of ſale, were all neceſſary, to efface as 
much as poſſible the ſtigma that has hitherto been 
branded on every kind of Land-bank. It became 
neceſſary on another principle, that is, on ac- 
count of a pledge of faith previouſly given on that 
ſubject, that their future fidelity in a flippery con- 
cern migut be eſtabliſhed by their adherence to their 
firſt engagement. When they had finally deter- 

mined on a ſtate reſource from church booty, they 


came, 
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dame, on the 14th of April 1790, to a ſolemn reſo- 
| lution on the ſubject; and pledged themſelves to their 

country, (that in the ſtatement of the public char - 
ges for each year there ſhould be brought to Fl . 
count a ſum ſufficient for defraying the expences 
* of the R. C. A. religion, the ſupport of the ini. 
* ers. at the altars, the relief of the poor, the penſ- 
ons to the eecleſiaſtics, ſecular as well as regular, 
* of the one and of the other ſex, in order that the 
". fates and goods which are at te diſpoſal of the na- 
F* tian may be diſengaged of all charges, and employed by 
* the repreſentatives, or the legiſlative body, to the great 
aud \noſt preſſing exigencies of the flate.” They fur- 
ther engaged, on the ſame day, that the ſum neceſ- 
ſary for the year 1991 ſhould be forthwith determi- 
F | 5 5 
In this reſolution they admit it their duty to ſhew 

diſtinctly the expence of the above objects, which, 
by other reſolutions, they had before engaged ſhould 
be firſt in the order of proviſion. They admit that they 
ought to ſhew the eſtate clear and diſengaged of all 
charges, and that they ſhould ſhew it immediately. 
Have they done this immediately, or at any time? 
Have they ever furniſhed a rent-roll of the immove- 
ahle eſtates, or given in an inyentory of the movea- 
ble effects which they confiſcate to their aſſignats? 
In what manner they can fulfi] their engagemen's 
of holding out to public ſervice“ an eſtate diſen- 
gaged of all charges, without authenticating the va- 
lue of the eſtate, or the quantum of the charges, 
I leave it to their Engliſh admirers to explain. 
Inſtantly upon this aſſurance, and previouſly to 
any one ſtep. towards making it good, they iſſue, 
on the credit of ſo handſome a declaration, ſix- 
teen millions ſterling of their paper. This was 
manly. Who, after this maſterly ſtroke, can 
doubt of their abilities jn finance? But then, 

befare any other emiſſion of theſe financial indulgence 
| Wey 
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they took _ care at leaſt to make good their ori- 


ginal promiſe! ! —If ſuch eſtimate, either of the va- 
Be of the eſtäte, or the amount of the incumbrar- 
ces, has been made, it has eee me. 1 never 
heard of it. 85 et 5 
At length they have ſ poken out, * bey have 
Jade a full diſcovery of ha: abominable fraud, 1 in 
holding out the church lands ag -a ſecutity for an) 
debts or any. ſervice whatſoever.” They rob only to 
enable them to cheat, but in a very [ſhort time the 
defeat the ends both of the robbery and the "Fraud, 
by making. opt, accounts for other purpoſes, which 
blow up their” whole apparatus 'of forceand of decep- 
tion. I am obliged to M. de Calonne for his refe- 
rence to the document which! proves this extraordina- 
ry fact: it had, by ſome means, eſcaped me. n- 
deed it was not neceſſary to makè out my aſſerti- 
on as to the breach- of faith- on the declatation of 
the 14th of. April 1790. By a report of their com- 
mittèee it now appears, that the charge of keeping 
up the reduced eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and other 
expences attendant on religion, and maintaining the 
religious of both ſexes, retained or penſioned, and the 
other concomitant expences of the fame nature, which 
they have brought upon themſelves by this convul- 
hon in property, exceeds the income of the eſtates 
acquired by it in the enormous ſum of two millions 
ſterling annually ;' beſides a qebt of ſeven millions 
and upwards. "Theſe are the calculating powers of 
impoſture! This is the finance of philoſophy! This 
is the reſult of all the deluſions held out to engage 
a miſerable people in rebellion, murder, and ſacfi- 
lege, and to make them prompt and zealous inſtru- 
ments in the ruin of their country! Never did a ſtate, 
in any cafe, : enrich itſelf by the confiſcations of the 
citizens. This new experiment has ſucceeded like 
all the reſt. Every honeſt mind, every true lover 
of liberty and humanity muſt rejoice to find that 


injuſtice 
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injuſtice is not always good policy, nor rapine the 
high road to riches. I ſubjoin with pleaſure. in a note, 
the able and ſpirited obſervations of M. de Calonne on 
ns ahbe. e ban gang. fn 


In order to perſuade the world of the bottomleſs re- 
ſourſe of ecclefiaſtical confiſcation,” the aſſembly have 
proceeded to other confiſcations of eſtates in offices, 
which could not be done withany common colour with 
out being compenſated out of this grand confiſcation of 
landed property. They have thrown upon this fund, 
which was to ſhew a ſurplus, diſengaged of all charges, 
a new charge; namely, the compenſation to the whole 
body of the diſbanded judicature ; and of all ſuppreſſ- 
ed offices and eſtates ; a charge which I cannot aſcertain, 
but which unqueſtionably amounts to many French 
miltions, Another of the new charges, is an annuity 
of four hundred and eighty thouſand; pounds ſterling, 
to be paid (if they chooſe to keep faith) by daily pay- 
ments; for the intereſts of the firſt aſſignats. Have they 
0 M27 1 18 „ enn ever 


33.68 


1 Oe neſt point à Vaſſenibles entiere que je m'addreſſe ici; 
je ne patle qu's ceux qui / egarent, en lui cachant ſous des gazes (x- 
duiſantes le but og ils Pentrainent. C'eſt 4 eux que je dis: vote 
objet, vous n'en diſconviendrez pas, C'eſt d'6ter tout eſpoir au clerge, 
& de conſommet fa ruine ;, c'eſt: la, en ne vous ſoupgonnant d'alicune 
compbinaiſon de cupidite d aucun regard ſur le jeu des effets publics, 
, *-F'elt- la ce qu'on doit crajre que vous ayez en vue dans la terrible op2- 
ration que vous propolez ;, c'eſt ce qui doit en etrele fruit. Mais le 
peuple que vous y intereſſez, quel avantage peut- il y tronver? En 
vous ſervant fans ceſſe de lui, que faites vous pour lui? Rien, ah- 
ſolament rien; &, au contraire, vous faites ce qui ne conduit qu'a 
laccabler de nouvelles charges. Vous ayes rejeté, a ſon prejudice, 
une offre de 400 millions, dont Pacceptation pouvoit devenir un moy- 
en de ſoulagement en ſa faveur; & a cette ſeſſource, auſſi profica- 
ble que legitime, vous avez ſubſtituẽ une injuſtice ruinepſe, qui. de 
votre propre aveu, charge le trèſor public, & par contequent le peu- 
ple, d'un ſurcreit de depenſe annuelle de 50 millions ay moins, & 
d'un rembourſement de 150 millions. . 
Malheureux peuple, voila ce que vous vaut en dernier reſultat 
Pexpropri2tion de Egliſe, & la dutetè des decrets taxateurs du traitę- 
ment des miniſtres d'une 1eligion bienfaiſante; & deſormais ils ſeront 
à votie charge: leurs charites ſoulageoient les pauvres; & vous al- 
le etre iinpoſès pour ſubvenir a leur entretien ! De I Etat de la 
France, p. 81. See alſo p. 92, and the following pages. 
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ever given themſelves the trouble to ſtate fairly the 
expence of the management af the church lands in 


the hands of the municipalities, to whoſe care, ſkill, 


and diligence, and that of their legion | of unknown 
under agents, they have chofen to commit the charge 
of the forfeited: eſtates, and the conſequences of 
which had been ably Pointed aut by the biliop 
of Nancy? Fifi . 
But it is unneceſſary to duell on theſe obvious 
heads of ineumbrance. Have they made out any 


clear ſtate. of the grand incumbrance of all, I mean 


the whole of the general and municipal eſtabliſh- 
ments of all ſorts, and compared it with the regular 
income by revenue? Every deficiency in theſe becomes 
a charge on the confiſcated eſtate; before the creditor 


can plant his cabbages on an acre of church property. 


There is no other prop than this \ confiſcation to keep 
the whole ſtate from tumbling te the ground, In 
this ſituation they have purpoſely coyered all that they 
ought induſtriouſly to have cleared, with a thick fog; 
and then, blindfold themſelves, like bulls that ſhut 
their eyes when they puſh, they drive, by the point 
of the bayonets, their ſlaves, blindfolded indeed no 
worſe than their lords, to take their fictions for cur- 
rencies, and to ſwallow down paper pills by thirty 
four millions ſterling at a doſe; Then they proud- 
Iv lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of 
all their paſt engagements, and at a time when (if in 
ſuch a matter any thing can be clear) it is clear that 
the ſurplus eſtates will never anſwer even the firſt of 


their mortgages, I mean that of the four hundred 
million (or ſixteen millions ſterling) of affignats. In 


all this procedure I can diſcern neither the ſolid ſenſe 
of plain-dealing, nor the ſubtle dexterity of ingenious 
fraud. The objection within the aſſembly to pulling 
up the flood- gates for this ipundation of fraud are unan- 
ſwered; but they are thoroughl y refuted by an hundred 

thouſand 
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thouſand financi ers in the ſtreet. Theſe are the num- 
bers by which the metaphy ſic arithmeticians compute. 
Theſe are the grand calculations on which a philoſo- 
phical public credit is founded in France. They can- 
not raiſe ſupplies; but they can raiſe mobs. Let 
them rejoice in the applauſes of the club at Dundee, 
for their wiſdom and patriotiſm in having thus ap- 
plied the plunder of the citizens to the ſervice of the 
ſtate. I hear of no addreſs upon this ſubject from the 
directors of the Bank of England; though their ap- 
probation would be of a litilę more weight in the ſcale 
of credit than that of the club at Dundee. But, to do 
juſtice to the club, I believe the gentlemen who com- 
poſe it to be wiſer than they appear; that they will 
be leſs liberal of their money than of their addreſſes: 
and that they would not give a dog's ear of their moſt 
rumpled and ragged Scotch paper for ——_ of your 
faireſt aſſignats. 


Early in this year the afſembly iſſued paper to the 


amount of ſixteen millions — What mult have 
e 


been the ſtate into which the aſſembly has brought 
your affairs, that the rehef afforded — ſo vaſt a ſup- 
ply has been hardly perceptible? This paper alſo felt 
an almoſt immediate depreciation of five per cent. 
which in little time came to about ſeven. The effect 
of theſe aſſignats cn the receipt of the revenue is re- 
markable. Mr. Necker found that the collectors of 


the revenue, who received in coin, paid the treaſury in 


ig nats. The collectors made ſeven per cent. by thus 
receiving in money, and accounting in depreciated 
paper. It was not very difficult to forefee, that this 
muſt be inevitable. It was, however, not the leſs 
embarraſſing. Mr. Necker was obliged (I believe, 
fora conſiderable part, in the market of London) to buy 
gold and ſilver for the mint, winch amounted to about 
twelve thouſand pounds above the value of the com- 
modity gained. That minitter was of opinion, that 


whatever 
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whatever their ſeeret nutritive virtue might be, the 
ſtate could: mot live upon aſignats alone; that ſome 


real ſilver was neceſſary, particularly for the ſatisfac- 
tion of thoſe, who having iron in their hands, were not 


likely: to diſtinguiſſi themſelves: for patience, when 


they ſnould i perceive that whilſt an encreaſe of pay 
- was held out tõ them in real money, it was again to 
be fraudulently draun back by depreciated paper. 
The miniſter, in this very patural diſtreſs, applied to 
the aſſembly, chat they ſhould order the collectors to 
pay in ſpecie what in ſpecie they had received. It 
could nat eſcape him, that if: the treaſury. paid 3 per 


cent. for the uſe of a currency, which ſtiould be re- 
turned ſeven per cent. worſe than the miniſter iſſued 
it, ſuch a dealing could not very greatly tend to enrich 
the public The aſſembly took no notice of his re- 


commendation. They were in this dilemma If they 


continued to receive the aſſignats, cath\ muſt become 


an alien to tlieir tre ſury: If the treaſury ſhould re- 


tute thoſe paper amulets, or ſhould diſcountenance them 
in any degree, they muſt deſtroy the credit of their 
{ole reſource. » They ſeem then to have made their 


option; and to have given ſome ſort of credit to their 
paper by taking it themſelves; at the ſame time in 


their ſpeeches they made a fort of ſwaggering decla- 
ration, ſomething, I rather think, above legiſlative 
competence; that is, that there is no difference in value 
between metallic money and their aſſignats. This 
was a good i ſtout proof article of faith, proncunoed 
under an anathema, by the venerable fathers of this 
philoſophie ſy nod. Credat who e not 
Judæus Apella, 

A noble indignation riſes in the minds of your po- 
pular leaders, on hearing the magic lanthorn in their 


ſhev/ of finance compared to the fraudulent exhibitions 


af Mr. Law, They cannot bear to hear the ſands of 
his Miſſiſſippi compared with the rock of the church, 
| en 
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bn which they build their ſyſtem. Pray let them ſu 

preſs this glorious ſpirit, umil they ſhew to the wor td 
what piece of ſolid groundj-there is for their aſſignats, 
which they have not pre- occupied by other charges. 
They do injuſtice to that great, mother fraud to com- 
pare it with their degenerate imitation- It is not true, 
that Law built ſolely on a ſpeculation concerning the 
Miſſiſſippi. He added the Fatt India trade; he udded 
the African trade; he added the farms of all the ſarm- 
ed revenue of France. All theſe together unqueſtion- 
ably could not ſupport the ſtructure which the public 
enthuſiaſm, not he, choſe to build upon theſe baſes. 
Put theſe were, however, in compariſon, generous 
deluſions.” They fuppoſed, and they aimed at an in- 
creaſe of the commerce of France. They opened ta 
it the whole range of the two hemiſpherts. They did 
not think of feeding France from its own ſubſtance: 
A grand imagination found in this flight of commeret 
ſomething to captivate. It was were with to dazzle 
the eye of an eagle. It was not made to emtice the 


ſmell of a mole, muzzling and burying himſelf in his 


mother earth, as yours is. Men were not then quite 
ſhrunk from their natural dimenſions by a degrading 
and ſordid philoſophy, and fitted ſor low and vulgar 
deceptions. Above all remember, that in impoſing. 
on the imagination, the then managers of the ſyttem 
made a complement to the freedom of men. In their 
fraud there was no mixture of force. - This was reſerv= 
ed to our time, to quench the little glimmerings of 
reaſon which might break 1n E. er che folid darknels of 
this enlightened age. 

On recollection, I have ſaid nothing of a ſebeme 
of finance which may be urged in favour of the abili- 
ties of theſe, gentlemen, and which has been intro- 
duced with great pomp, though not yet finally 
adopted in the national aſſembly, It comes Wwitit 
nne folid 1 in aid of the credit of the paper cir- 
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culation; and much has been ſaid of its utility and 
its elegance. 1 mean the project for coining into 
money the bells of the ſuppreſſed churches. This is 
their alchymy. There are ſome follies which baffle 
argument; which go beyond ridicule; and which 
excite no feeling in us but diſguſt ; and therefore I ſay 
no more upon it. 4 67 [IE 
It is as little worth remarking any farther upon all 
their drawing and re-drawing, on their circulation for 
putting off the evil day, on the play between the trea- 
fury and the Caiſſe q Eſcompte, and on all theſe old ex- 
loded contrivances of mercantile fraud, now exalted 
into policy of ſtate. The revenue will not be triffed 
with. The prattling about the rights of men will not 
be accepted in payment for a biſcuit or a pound of 
gunpowder, Here then the metaphyſioians deſcend 
from their airy ſpeculations, and faithfully follow 
examples. What examples? the examples of bank - 
rupts. But. defeated, baffled, diſgraced, when their 
dreath, their ſtrength, their inventions, their fancies 
defert them. their confidence ſtill maintains its ground. 
In the manifeſt failure of their abilities they take cre- 
dit for their benevolence. When the revenue diſap- 
pears in their hands, they. have the preſumption, in 
fome of their late proceedings, to value themſelves on 
the relief given to the people. They did not relieve 
the people. If they eritertained ſuch intentions, 
why did they order the obnoxious taxes to be paid? 
= people relieved themſelves in ſpite of the aſſem- 
ly. : | 
But waving all diſcuſſion on the parties, who may 
claim the merit of this fallacious relief, has there been, 
in effect, any relief to the people in any form? Mr. 
Bailly, one of the grand agents of paper circulation, 
lets you into the nature of this relief. His ſpeech 
to the national aſſernbly contained an high and 
laboured panegyric on the inhabitants of Paris for the 
conſtancy and unbroken reſolution with which =y 
| ave 
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have borne their diſtrefs and mifery. A fine picture 
of public felicity ! What ! great courage and uncon- 
querable firmneſs of mind to endure benefits, and 
ſuſtain xedrefs ! One would think from the ſpeech of 
this learned lord mayor, that the Pariſians, for this 
twelvemonth paſt, had been ſuffering the ſtraits of 
ſome dreadful blockade; that Henry the Fourth had 
been ſtopping up the avenues to their ſupply, and 
Sully thundering with his ordnance at the gates of 


Paris; when in reality they are beſieged by no other 
enemies than their-own madneſs and folly, their own 


credulity and perverſeneſs. But Mr. Bailly will ſooner 


thaw the eternal ice of his atlantic regions, than re- 


tore the central heat to Paris, whilſt it remains 
mitten with the cold, dry, petrifick mace” of a 
falſe and unfeeling philoſophy. Some time after this 
ſpeech, that is, on the thirteenth of laſt Auguſt, the 
:ſatrie magiſtrate, giving an account of his government 


at the bar of the ſame aſſembly, expreſſes himſelf as 


follows: In the month of July 1789, [the period 
of everlaſting commemoration] © the finances of the 
city of Paris were yet in good order; the expendi- 
„ture was counterbalanced by the receipt, and ſhe 
% had at that time a million [forty thouſand pounds 
.Nerling] © in bank. The expences which ſhe has 
been conſtrained to incur, ſub/equent to the revolution, 
amount to 2, 500, ooo livres. From theſe expences, 
and the great falling off in the product of the ſrez 
« gifts, not only a momentary but a zoral want of 
money has taken place.“ Fhis is the Paris upon 
"whoſe-nourifhment, in the courſe of the laſt year, 
ſuch immenſe ſums drawn from the vitals of all 
France, have been expended. As long as Paris ſtands 
in the place of antient Rome, fo long ſhe will be 
maintained by the ſubject provinces. It is an evi! 
inevitably attendant on the dominion of ſovereign de- 

moeratic fepùblios. As it happened in Rome, it 
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may ſurvive that republican domination which gave 
riſe to it. In that caſe deſpotiſm itſelf muſt ſubmit 
to the vices of popularity. Rome, under her empe- 
rors, united the evils of both ſyſtems; and this 
unnatural combination was one great cauſe of her 
Io tell the people that they are relieved by the 
dilapidation of their public eſtate, is a cruel and inſo- 
lent impoſition. Stateſmen, before they valued them- 
ſelves on the relief given to the people by the deſtruc- 
tion of their revenue, ought firſt to have carefully at- 
tended to the ſolution of this problem: Whether it 


de more advantageous to the people to pay conſide- 


rably, and to gain in proportion; or to gain little or 
-Dothing, and to be diſburthened of all contribution? 
My mind is made up to decide in favour of the firſt 
propoſition. Experience is with me, and, I believe, 
the beſt opinions alſo. To keep a balance between 
the power of acquiſition on the part of the ſubject, and 
the demands he is to anſwer. on the part of the ſtate, 
is a fundamental part of the ſkill of a true politician, 


The means of acquiſition are prior in time and in ar- 


rangement. Good order is the foundation of all good 
things. To be enabled to acquire, the people, with- 
gut being ſervile, muſt be tractable and obedient. 
The magiſtrate muſt have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people muſt not find the 
principles of natural ſubordination by art rooted out 
of their minds. They muſt reſpect that property of 

which they cannot partake. They muft labour to 
obtain what by labour can be obtained; and when 
they find, as they commonly do, the ſucceſs diſpro- 
portioned to the endeavour, they muſt be taught their 
conſolation in the final proportions of eternal juſtice. 


Of this conſolation, whoever deprives them, deadens 


their induſtry, and ſtrikes at the root of all acquiſition 
as of all conſervation. He that does this is the cruel 
oppreſſor, the mercileſs enemy of the poor and wretch- 

| 2 by ed; 
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ed; at the ſame time that by his wicked ſpeculations 
he expoſes the fruits of ſucceſsful induſtry, and the 
' accumulations of fortune, to the plunder of the negli- 
gent, the diſappointed, and the unproſperqus. 
Too many of the financiers by profeſſion are apt t. 
ſee nothing in revenue, but banks, and circulation 
and annuities on hves, and tontines, and ne 
rents, and all the ſmall wares of the ſhop. In a ſets 
tled order of the ſtate, theſe things are not to be ſlight- 
ed, nor is the ſkill in them to be held of trivial eſtima- 
tion. They ate good, but then only good, when 
they aſſume the effects of that ſettled order, and are 
built upon it. But when men think that theſe beg- 
gatly contrivances may ſupply a reſource for the evils 
which reſult from breaking up the foundations of 
public order, and from cauſing or ſuffering the prin- 
ciples of property to be ſubverted, they will, in the 
ruin of their country, leave a melancholy and laſt- 
ing monument of the effect of prepoſterous politics, 
and preſumptuous, ſhort-ſighted, narrow-minded 
wiſdom. 5 „ | : 
The effects of the incapacity ſhewn by the popular 
Jeaders in all the great members of the commonwealth 
are to be covered with the © all-atoning name” of 
liberty. In ſome people I ſee great liberty indeed 
in many, if not in the moſt, an rg degradin 
ſervitude. But what is liberty without wiſdom, 0 
without virtue? It is the greateſt of all poſſible evils; 
for it is folly, vice, and madneſs, without tuition or 
reſtraint, Thoſe who know what virtuous liberty is, 
cannot bear to ſee it diſgraced by incapable head 
on account of their having high-ſounding words in 
their mouths. Grand, ſwelling ſentiments' of liberty, 
I am ſure I do not deſpite. They warm the heart; 
the enlarge and liberalize our minds; they animate 
our courage in a time of conflict. Old as I am, I 
read the fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille with 
pleaſure. Neither do I wholly condemn the little arts 
Vo“. III. X | and 
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and devices of popularity. They facilitate the carry 
ing of many points of moment ; they keep the people 
together; they refreſh the mind in its exertions; and 
they diffuſe occaſional gaiety over the ſeyere brow of 
moral freedom. Every politician ought to ſacrifice 
o the graces; and to join compliance with reaſon. 

ut in ſuch an undertaking as that in France, all theſe 
ſubſidiary ſentiments and artifices are of little avail. 
To make a government requires no great prudence. 
Settle the ſeat of power; teach obedience : and the 
work is done. To give freedom is ſtill more eafy. 
It is not neceſſary to guide; it only requires to let 
go the rein. But to form a free government; that is, 
to temper together theſe oppoſite elements of liberty 
and reſtraint in one conſiſtent work, requires muck 
thought, deep reflection, a ſagacious, powerful, and 
combining mind. This I do not find in thoſe who 
take the lead in the national aſſembly. Perhaps they 
are not ſo miſerably deficient as they appear. I rather 
believe it. It would put them below the common 
level of human underſtanding. But when the leaders 
chooſe to make themſelves bidders at an auction of po- 
pularity, their talents, in the conſtruction of the ſtate, 
will be of no ſervice. They will become flatterers 
inſtead of legiſlators; the inſtruments, not the guides 
of the people. If any of them ſhould happen to pro- 
poſe a ſcheme of liberty, ſoberly limited, and defined 
with proper qualifications, he will be immediately out- 
bid by his competitors, who will produce ſomething 
more ſplendidly popular. Suſpicions will be raiſed 
of his fidelity to his cauſe. Moderation will be ſtig- 
matized as the virtue of cowards; and compromiſe 
as the prudence of traitors; until, in hopes of pre- 
ferving the credit which may enable him to temper 
and moderate on fome ors the popular leader 
is obliged to become active in propagating doc- 
wines, and eſtabliſhing powers, that will afterwards 
defeat 
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defeat any ſober purpoſe at which he ultimately might - 
But am ſo unreaſonable as to ſee nothing at all 
that deferves commendation in the indefatigable la- 
bours of this aſſembly ? I do not deny that among an 
infinite number of acts of violence and folly, fome 
good may have been done. They who deſtroy every 
thing - certainly will remove ſoie grievance. They 
who make every thing new, have a chance that they 
may eſtabliſi ſomething beneficial. To give them 
credit for what they have done in virtue of the dutho- 
rity they have ufurped, or which, can excufe them in 
the crimes by which that authority has been acquir- 
ed, it muſt appear, that the ſame things could not 
have been accompliſhed without producing ſuch a re- 
volution. Moſt aſſuredly they might; . hecauſe almoſt 
every one of the regulations made by them, which is 
not very equivocal,, was either in the ceſſion of the 
king, voluntarily made at the meeting of the ſtates, or 
in the concurrent inſtructions to tlie orders. Some 
uſages have been aboliſned on juſt grounds; but they 
were ſuch. that if they had ſtood as they were to all 
eternity; they would little detract from the happineſs 
and proſperity of any ſtate. The improvements of 
| the national aſſembly are-fuperficial; their errors fun- 
damental. _ er ep 3 | 
Whatever they are, 1 wifh my countrymen rather 
to recommend to our, neighbours the example of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, than to take models from them for 
the improvement of our own. In the former they 
have got an invaluable, treaſure; They are not, I 
think, without ſome caufes of apprehenſion and com- 
plaint ; bit theſe they do not owe to their conſtitution, 
but to their own conduct. I think our happy ſitua- 
tion owing to our conſtitution; but owing to the whole 
of it, and not to any part ſingly ; owing in a great 
meaſure to what we have left ſtanding in our ſeveral 
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reviews and reformations, as well as to what we have 
altered or ſuperadded. Our people will find employ- 
ment enough for a truly patriotic, free, and: indepen- 
dent ſpirit, in guarding what they poſſeſs, from vwla- 
tion. I would not exclude alteration neither; but 
even when I changed, it ſhould be to preſerve. 
ſhould be led to my remedy by a great grievance. In 
what I did, F ſhould follow the example of our an- 
ceſtors. I would make the reparation as nearly as 
poſſible in the ſtyle of the building. A politic cau- 
tion, a guarded cireumſpeQion, a moral rather than a 
complexional timidity were among the ruling princi- 
ples of our forefathers in their moſt decided conduct. 
Not being illuminated with the light of which the gen- 
tlemen of France tell us they have got fo abundant a 
ſhare, they acted under a ſtrong impreſſion of the igno- 
rance and fallibihity of mankind. He that had made 
them thus fallible, rewarded them for having in their 
conduct attended to their nature. Let us imitate their 
caution, if we wiſh to deſerve: their fortune, or to re- 
tain their bequeſts. Let us add, if we pleaſe, but let 
us preſerve what they have left; and, ſtanding on the 
firm ground of the Britiſh conſtitution, let us be ſatis- 
fied to admire rather than attempt to follow in their 
deſperate flights the aëronauts of France. 5 
I have told you candidly my ſentiments. I think 
they are not likely to alter yours. I do not know that 
they ought. You are young; you cannot guide, 
but muſt follow the fortune of your country. But 


hereafter they may be of ſome uſe to you, in ſome 


future form which your commonwealth may take. In 
the preſent it can hardly remain; but before its final 


fettlement it may be obliged to paſs, as one of our poets 


Cry 


ſays, © through great varieties of untried being; and 
in all its tranſmigrations to be purified by fire and 

blood. | I 
I ave little to recommend my opinions, but long 
obſervation and much impartiality, They come from 
| | one 
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one who has been no tool of power, no flatterer of great- 
neſs; and who in his laſt acts does not with to belye 
the tenour of his life. They come from one, almoſt 
the whole of whoſe public exertion has been a ſtruggle 
for the liberty of others; from one in whoſe breaſt no 
anger durable or vehement has ever been kindled, but 
by what he conſidered as tyranny ; and who ſnatches 
from his ſhare in the endeavours which are uſed by 
good men to diſcredit opulent oppreſſion, the hours he 
has employed on your affairs; and who in ſo doing 
perſuades himſelf he has not departed from his uſual 
office : they come from one who defires honours, di- 
ſtinctions, and emoluments, but little; and who expects 
them not at all; who has no contempt for fame, and 
no fear of obloquy ; who ſhuns contention, though he 
will hazard an opinion: from one who wiſhes to pre- 
ſerve conſiſtency ; ; but who would preſerve con- 
hiſtency by varying his means to ſecure the 
unity of his end; and, when the equipoiſe of the veſſel 
in which he fails, may be endangered by overloading 
it upon one fide, is deſirous of carrying the ſmall 


weight of his reaſons to that which may preſerve its 


equipoiſe, 
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SIR, 
"HAD the honour to receive your letter of the 
17th of November laſt, in which, with ſome ex- 
ceptions, you are pleaſed to conſider favourably the 
letter I have written on the affairs of France. I ſhall 
ever accept any mark of approbation, attended 
with inſtruQion, with more pleaſure than general 
and unqualified praifes. The latter can ſerve only 
to flatter our vanity ; the former, whilſt it encou- 
rages us to proceed, may help to improve us in our 
progreſs: 2mrtacs .- 11 
Some of the errors you point out to me in my 
printed letter are really ſuch. One only I find to 
be material. It is corrected in the edition which I 
take the liberty of ſending to you. As to the cavils 
which may be made on ſome part of my remarks, 
with regard to the gradations in your new conſtitu- 
tion, you obſerve juſtly, that they do not affect the 
ſubſtance of my objections. Whether there be a 
round more or leſs in the ladder of repreſentation, by 
which your workmen aſcend from their parochial ty- 
tanny to their federal anarchy, when the whole ſcale 
is falſe, appears to me of little or no importance. 

I publiſhed my thoughts on that conſtitution, that 
my countrymen might be enabled to eſtimate the 
wiſdom of the plans which were held out to their 
| Imitation. I conceived that the true character of thoſe 
plans would be beſt collected fromthe committee ap- 
pointed to prepare them. I thought that the ſcheme 
of their building would be better comprehended in the 
deſign of the architects than in the execution of the 
maſons. It was not worth my reader's while to occupy 
himſelf with the alterations by which bungling prac- 
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tice corrects abſurd theory. Such an inveſtigation 
would be endleſs: becauſe every day's palt expe- 
rience of impracticability has driven, and every 
day's future experience will drive, thoſe men to 


new devices as exceptionable as the old; and which 


are no otherwiſe worthy of obſeryation than as the 
give a daily proof of the deluſion of their promiſes; 


and the falſehoods of their profeſſions. Had 1 fol- 


lowed all theſe changes, my letter would have been 
only a gazette of their wanderings ; a journal of their 
march from error to error, through a dry dreary de- 
fart, unguided by the lights of heaven, or by the con- 
trivance which wiſdom has invented to re nw 
place. ] 


I am unalterably perſuaded, that the attempt to 


oppreſs, degrade, impoveriſh, confiſcate, and extin- 


guiſh the original gentlemen, and landed property of 
an whole nation, cannot be juſtified under any form 
it may aſſume. I am ſatisfied beyond a doubt, that 
the project of turning a great empire into a veſtry, 
or into a colleQion of veſtries, or of governing it 
in the ſpirit of a parochial adminiſtration, is ſenſeleſs 
and abſurd, in any mode, or with any qualifications. 
] can never be convinced, that the ſcheme of placing 
the higheſt pawers of the ſtate in churchwardens and 
conſtables, and other ſuch officers, guided by the 
prudence of litigious attornies, and Jew brokers, and 


let in action by ſhameleſs women of the loweſt con- 


_ by keepers of hotels, taverns, and brothels, 

ay apprentices, by clerks, ſhop-boys, hair- 
dreſſers, fidlers, and dancers on the ſtage, (who, in 
ſuch a commonwealth as your's, will in future overbear, 
as already they have overborne, the ſober incapa- 
city of dull uninſtructed men, of uſeful but labo- 
rious occupations) can never be put into any ſhape, 
that muſt not be both diſgraceful and deſtructive. 
The whole of this project, even if it were what 
it pretends to be, _ was not in reality the do- 


minions 


or THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. gay 
minion, throug that diſgraceful medium, of half a 


dozen, 'or perhaps fewer, intriguing politicians, is ſa 
mean, ſo low-minded, ſo ſtupid a contrivance, in 
point of wiſdom, as well as ſo perfectly deteſtable 


for its wickedneſs, that I muſt always conſider the 


correctives which might * it in any degree prac- 
ticable, to be ſo many new objections to it. 

In that wretched ſtate of things, ſome are afraid 
that the authors of your miſeries may be led to 
precipitate their further deſigns, by the hints they 
may receive from the very arguments uſed to expoſe 
the abſurdity of their ſyſtem, to mark the incon- 
gruity of its parts, and its inconſiſtency with their 
own principles; and that your maſters may be led 
to render their ſchemes more conſiſtent, by ren- 
dering them more miſchievous. Excuſe the liberty 
which your indulgence authorizes me to take, when I 
obſerve to you, that ſuch apprehenſions as theſe would 

prevent all exertion of our — in this great cauſe 
of mankind. 

A raſh recourſe to es is not to be juſtified i in a ſtate 
of real weakneſs. Such attempts bring on diſgrace ; 
and, in their failure, diſcountenance and diſcourage 
more rational endeavours. But reaſon js to be ha- 
z⁊zarded, though it may be perverted by craft and ſo- 


phiſtry ; for reaſon can ſuffer no loſs nor ſhame, * | 


can it impede any ufeful plan of future policy. 

the unavoidable uncertainty, as to the effect, hich 
| attends on every meaſure of human prudence, nothing 
ſeems a ſurer antidote to the poiſon of fraud than its de- 
tection. It is true the fraud may be ſwallowed after this 


diſcovery; and perhaps even ſwallowed the more gree- 


dily for being a detected fraud. Men ſometimes 
make a point of honour not to be diſabuſed; and 
they had rather fall into an hundred errors than con- 
feſs one. But after all, —when neither our princi- 
ples nor our diſpoſitions, nor, perhaps, our talents, 
enable us to encounter deluſion with deluſion, ” 
mu 
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muſt uſe our beſt reaſon to thoſe that ought to be rea- 
ſonable creatures, and to take our chance for the event. 
We cannot act on theſe anomalies in the minds of 
men. I do not conceive that the perſons who have 
contrived theſe things can be made much the better or 
the worſe for any thing which can be ſaid to them, 
They are reaſon proof. Here and there, ſome men, 
who were at firſt carried away by wild good inten- 
tions, may be led, when their firſt fervors are abated, 
to join in a ſober ſurvey of the ſchemes into. which 
they had been deluded. To. thoſe only (and I am 
ſorry to ſay they are not likely. to make a large de- 
ſcription) we apply with any. hope. I may ſpeak it 
upon an aſſurance almoſt approaching to abſolute 
knowledge, that nothing has been done that has not 
been contrived from the beginning, even before the 
ſtates had aſſembled. Nalla nova mihi res inopinave 
furgit. They are the ſame men and the ſame deſigns 
that they were from the firſt, though varied in 
their appearance. It was the very ſame animal that 
at firſt crawled about in the ſhape of a -caterpillar, 
that you now ſee riſe into rn air, and expand his 
wings to the ſun. - 

Proceeding, therefore, as we are obliged to proceed, 
that is upon an hypotheſis that we addreſs rational men, 
can falſe political principles be more effectually ex- 
poſed, than by demonſtrating that they lead to conſe- 
quences directly inconſiſtent with and ſubverſive of 
the arrangements grounded upon them ? If this Kind 
of demonitration is not permitted, the proceſs of rea- 
ſoning called deductio ad abſurdum, which even the 
ſeverity of geometry does not reject, could not be 
employed at all in legiſlative diſcuſſions: One of our 
ſtrongeſt — againſt folly acting with authority, 
would be loſt. 

You know, Bir, that even the virtuous efforts. 
of you patriots to prevent the ruin of your coun- 
try haye had this very turn given to them. ” 

as 
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has been ſald here, and in France too, that the reign- 
ing uſurpers would not have carried their tyranny to 
ſuch deſtructive lengths, if they had not been flimu- 
lated and provoked to it by the acrimony of your 
oppoſition. There is a dilemma to which every op- 
poſition to ſucceſsful iniquity muſt, in the nature of 
things, be liable. If you lie ſtill, you are conſidered 
as an accomplice in the meaſures in which you ſilently 
acquieſce. If you refiſt, you are accuſed of provok- 
ing irritable power to new exceſſes. The conduct of 


2 loſing party never appears right : at leaſt it never 


can polfeſs the only infallible criterion of wiſdom to 
vulgar judgment ſucceſs. gens 
The indulgence of a fort of undefined hope, an 
obſcure confidence, that ſome lurking remains of 
virtue, ſome degree of ſhame, might exiſt in the 
breaſts of the oppreſſors of France, has been among 
the cauſes Which have helped to bring on the common 
ruin of king and people. There is no ſafety fer 
honeſt men, but -by.. believing all poſſible evil of 
evil men, and by acting with promptitude, deci- 
fion, and ſteadineſs on that belief. I well remember, 
-at every epocha of- this wonderful hiſtory, in every 
ſcene of this tragic buſineſs, that when your ſophiſtic 
uſurpers were laying down miſchievous principles, 
and even appling them in direct reſolutions, it was 
the faſhion to ſay, that they never intended to 
execute thoſe declarations in their rigour. This 
made men cautious in their oppoſition, and remiſs 
in early precaution. By holding out this fallacious 
ho, the impoſtors deluded ſometimes one deſerip- 
tion of men, and fometimes another, fo that no 
means of reſiſtance were provided againſt them, when 
they- came to execute in cruelty what they had 
planned in fraud. _ | | 
e caſes in which a man would be aſhamed 
not been impoſed on. There is a confidence 
neut, to human. iatexcourſe, and without which 
men 
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men are often more injured by their own ſuſpicions thai 
they could be by the perfidy of others. But when 
men, whom we Know to be wicked, impoſe upon us; 
we ate ſomething worſe than dupes. When we 
know them, their fair preterices become new mo- 
tives for diſtruſt: There is one caſe, indeed, iin 
which it would be madneſs not to give the fulleſt 
credit to the moſt deceitful of men, that 'is, when 
they make declarations of hoſtility againſt us. 

1 find, that ſome perſons entertain other hopes; 
which I confeſs appear more ſpecious than thoſe by 
which at firſt ſo many were deluded and diſarmed. 
They flatter themſelves that the extreme miſery 
brought upon the peuple by their folly, -will at laſt 
open the eyes of bh multitude, if not of their lead: 
ers. Much the contrary, I fear. As to the lead- 
ers in this ſyſtem of impoſture, you know, that 
cheats and deceivers never can repent. The - frau- 
dulent have no reſource but in fraud. They have 
no other goods in their magazine. They have no 
virtue or wiſdom in their minds, to which, in a diſ- 
appointment concerning the profitable effects of 
fraud and cunning, they can retreat. The wearing 
out of an old, ſerves only to put them upon the 
invention of a new delufion. : Unluckily too, the 
credulity of dupes is as inexhauſttble as the inven- 
tion of knaves,. They never give people poſſeſſi- 
on; but they always keep them in hope. Your ſtate 
doctors do not ſo much as pretend that any good 
whatſoever has hitherto been derived from their ope- 
rations, or that the public has profpered in any 
one inſtance, under their management. The nati- 
on is ſick, very fick, by their medicines. But the 
chartalan tells them that what is paſt cannot be helped; 
they have taken the draught, and they muſt 
Wait its operation with patience ;—that the firſt 
effects indeed are unpleaſant, but that the very 
ſickneſs is a proof that the doſe is of no * 

| S! 
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giſh operation ;—that ſickneſs is inevitable in all cons 


flitutional revolutions ;—that the body muſt paſs 
through pain to eaſe ;—that the preſcriber is not an 
empirick who proceeds by | vulgar. experience, - but 
one who grounds his practice on *the ſure rules of 
art, which cannot poſſibly fail. You have read, 
Sir, the laſt: manifeſto, or mountebank's bill, of the 
national aſſembly. You ſee their preſumption in 
their promiſes is net leſſened by all their failures 
in the performance. Compare this laſt addreſs of 


the aſſembly, and the preſent ſtate of your affairs, 


with the early engagements of that body; engage- 
ments which, not content with declaring, they ſo- 
lemaly depoſed upon oath, ſwearing luſtily that if 
they were ſupported they would make their coun- 
try glorious and happy ; and then judge whether 
thoſe who can write ſuch things, or thoſe who 
can bear to read them, are of themſelves to be 


brought to any reaſonable courſe of thought or ac- 


tion. 
As to the people at large, when once theſe 
miſerable ſheep have broken the fold, and have 
got themſelves looſe, not- from the reſtraint, but 
from the protection of all the principles of natu- 
ral authority, and legitimate ſubordination, they 
become the natural prey of impoſtors. When they 
have once taſted of the flattery of knaves, they can 
no longer endure reaſon, which appears to them 
only in the form of cenfure and reproach. Great 
diſtreſs has never hitherto tanght, and whilſt the 
world laſts it never will. teach, wiſe leſſons io an 
part of mankind. Men are as much blinded by 
the extremes of miſery as by the extremes of 
proſperity, Deſperate fituations produce deſperate 
councils, and deſperate meaſures. The people of 
| | | France, 


* It i«-id in the laſt quackiſh addreſs of the national aſſembly to 


the people of France; that they have not formed their arrange- 


ments upon vulgar practice; but on a theory which cannot fail, os 
ſomething to that effed. 
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France, almoſt generally, have been taught to look 
for other reſources than thoſe which can be deri- 
ved from order, frugality, and induſtry. They are 


generally armed; and they are made to expect 


much from the uſe of arms. Nihil non arrogant ar- 
mrs. Beſides this, the retrograde order of ſociety 
has fomething flattering to the diſpoſitions of man- 
kind. The life of adventurers, gameſters, gipſies, 
beggars, and robbers, 1s not unpleaſant. It requires 
reſtraint to keep men from falling into that habit, 
The ſhifting tides of fear and hope, the flight and 
purſuit, the peri} and eſcape, the alternate famine 


and feaſt, of the ſavage and the thief, after a time, 


render all courſe of ſlow, ſteady progreflive, unva- 
tied occupation, and the proſpect only of a limit- 


ted mediocrity at the end of long labour, to the 


laſt degree tame, languid, and inſipid. Thoſe who 
have been once intoxicated with power, and have 
derived any kind of emolument from it, even though 
but for one year, never can willingly abandon it. 
They may be diſtreſſed 'in the midſt of all their 
power; but they will never look to any thing but 
ower for their relief, When did diſtreſs ever ob- 
lice a prince to abdicate his authority? And what 
effect will it have upon thoſe who are made to believe 
themſclves a people of 1 e 

The more active and ſtirring part of the lower 


orders having got government, and the diſtribution 


of plunder, into their hands, they will uſe its re- 
ſources in each municipality to form a body of ad- 
herents. Theſe rulers, and their adherents, will be 
ſtrong enough to overpower the diſcontents of 


thoſe who, have not been able to aſſert their ſhare 


of the ſpoil. The unfortunate adventurers in the 
cheating Gery of plunder will probably be the 
leaſt ſagacizus, or the moſt inactive and ir- 
reſolute of the gang. If, on diſapppointment, 
they ſhould dare to ſtir, they will ſoon be fup- 


preſſed 
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preſſed as rebels and mutineers by their brother 
rebels. Scanty fed for a while, with the offal of 
plunder, they will drop off by degrees; they will be 
driven out of fight, and out of thought; and they 
will be left to periſh obſcurely, like rats, in holes and 
corners. 2 „ 
From the forced repentance of invalid mutineers 
and diſbanded thieves, you can hope for no reſource. 
Government itſelf, which ought to conſtrain the more 
bold and dextrous of theſe robbers, is their accom- 
plice. Its arms, its treaſures, its all, are in their 
hands. Judicature, which above all things ſhould 
awe them, is their creature and their inſtrument. No- 
thing ſeems to me to render your internal ſituation 
more deſperate than this one circumſtance of the ſtate 
of your judicature. Many days are not paſt ſince 
we have ſeen a ſet of men brought forth by. your rulers 
for a moſt critical function. Your rulers brought 
forth a ſet of men, ſteaming from the ſheat and 
drudgery, and all black with the ſmoak and ſoot of 
the forge of confiſcation and robbery—ardentis maſſe. 
fuligine lippos, a ſet of men brought forth from the 
trade of hammering arms of proof, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, in aid of the enterprizes, and for the ſubſe- 
quent protection of houſebreakers, murderers, trai- 
tors, and malefactors, men, who had their minds 
ſeaſoned with theories perfectly conformable to their 
practice, and who had always laughed at poſſeſſion 
and preſcription, and defied all the fundamental 
maxims of juriſprudence. To the horror and ſtupe- 
faction of all the honeſt part of this nation, and indeed 
of all nations who are ſpectators, we have ſeen, on 
the credit of thoſe very practices and principles, and 
to carry them further into effect, theſe very men 
placed on the ſacred ſeat of juſtice in the capital 
city of your late kingdom. We ſee, that in future, 
you are to be deſtroyed with more form and regularity. 
This is not peace; it is only the introduction of 
Vor. III. d © | a ſort 
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a ſort of diſcipline in their hoſtility, Their tyranny 
is complete in their , juſtice ; and their lanthorn | 1s not 
half ſo dreadful as their court. 

One would think that out of common decency 
they would have given you men who had not 
been in the habit of trampling upon law and juſtice 


in the aſſembly, neutral men, or men apparently 


neutral, for judges, who are to . of your lives 
and fortunes. 

Cromwell, when he attempted to legalize his 
power, and to ſettle his conquered country in a ſtate 


of order, did not look for diſpenſers of juſtice in 


the inſtruments of his uſurpation. Quite the con- 
trary. He ſought out with great ſolicitude and ſelec- 
tion, and even from the party moſt oppoſite to his 


deſigns, men of weight, and decorum of character; 


men unſtained wrth the violence of the times, and 
with hands not fouled with confiſcation and ſa- 
crilege : for he choſe an Hales for his chief Juſtice, 
though he abſolutely refuſed to take his civic oaths, 
or to make any acknowledgment whatſoever of the 
legality of his government. Cromwell told this 
great lawyer, that ſince he did not approve his title, 
all he required of him was, to adminiſter, in a man- 
ner agreeable to his pure ſentiments and unſpotted 


character, that juſtice without which human ſociety 


cannot ſubſiſt: that it was not his particular go- 
vernment, but civil order itſelf, which as a judge 
he wiſhed hini to ſupport. Cromwell knew how to 
ſeparate the inſtitutions expedient to his uſurpation 


from the adminiſtration of the public Juſtice of 


his country. For Cromwell was a man in whom 
ambition had not wholly ſuppreſſed, but only ſuſ- 
pended' the ſentiments of religion, and the love (as 
far as it could confiſt with his deſigns) of fair 


and honourable reputation. Accordingly, we are 
indebted to this act of his for the preſervation 


of our laws, which ſome ſenſeleſs aſſertors of the 


rights 
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rights of men were then on the point of entirely 
eraſing, as relics of feudality and barbariſm. Beſides, 
he gave in the appointment of that man, to that age, 
and to all poſterity, the moſt brilliant example of 
ſincere and fervent piety, exact juſtice, and pro- 
found juriſprudence f. But theſe are not the things 
in which your philoſophic uſurpers chooſe to follow 


Cromwell. 


One would think, that after an honeſt and ne- 
ceſſary revolution (if they had a mind that theirs 
ſhould paſs for ſuch) your maſters would have imi- 
tated the virtuous policy of thoſe who have been at 


the head of revolutions of that glorious character. 


Burnet tells us, that nothing tended to reconcile 
the Engliſh nation to the government of king 
William ſo much as the care he took to fill the va- 
cant biſhoprics with men who had attracted the public 
efteem by their learning, eloquence, and piety, and 


above all, by their known moderation in the ſtate. 


With you, in your purifying revolution, - whom have 


you choſen to regulate the church? Mr. Mirabeau is 


a fine ſpeaker—and a fine writer, —and a fine—a 
very fine man;—but really nothing gave more 
ſurprize to every body here, than to find him the 
ſupreme head of your eccleſiaſtical affairs. The reſt 
is of courſe. Your aſſembly addreſſes a manifeſto to 
France, in which they tell the people, with an in- 
ſulting irony, that they have brought the church to its 
primitive condition. In one reſpect their declaration 
is undoubtedly true ; for they have brought it to a 
ſtate of poverty and perſecution. What can be hoped 
for after this? Have not men (if they deſerve the name) 
under this new hope and head of the church, been made 
biſhops, for no other merit than having acted as inſtru- 


ments of atheiſts; for no other merit than having 


thrown the children's bread to dogs; and in order to 
ES: | _ gorge 
+ See Burnet's life of Hales, ne 
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gorg? the whole gang of uſurers, pedlars, and itine- 
rant Jew-diſcounters at the corners of ſtreets, ſtarved 
the poor of their Chriſtian flocks, and their own 
brother paſtors? Have not ſuch men been made 
biſhops to adminiſter in temples, in which (if the 
patriotic donations have not already ſtripped them 
of their veſſels) the churchwardens ought to take 
1e curity for the altar plate, and not ſo much 
as to truſt the chalice in their ſacrilegious hands, 
ſo long as Jews have aſlignats on eccleſiaſtic 
plunder, to exchange for the filver ſtolen from 
churches ? 

I am told, that the very ſons of ſuch Jew-jobbers 
have been made biſhops ; perſons not. to be ſuſpected 
of any ſort of Chriſtian ſuperſtition, fit colleagues to 
the holy prelate of Autun; and bred at the feet of 


money-changers out of the temple. We ſee too who 
it is that brings them in again. We have in London 
very reſpeQable perſons of the Jewiſh. nation, whom 
we will keep: but we have of the ſame tribe others 
of a very different defcription,—houſebreakers, and 
receivers of ſtolen goods, and forgers of paper eur- 
rency, more than we can conveniently hang.. Theſe 
we can ſpare to France, to fill the new epiſcopal 
thrones: men well verſed in ſwearing; and who will 
ſcruple no oath which the fertile genius of any of your 
ref.rmers can deviſe. | 

In matters ſo ridiculous, it is hard to be grave. On 
a view of their conſequences it is almoſt inhuman to 
treat them lightly. To what a ſtate of ſavage, ſtupid, 


can endure ſuch proceedings in their church, their ſtate, 
and their judicature, even for a moment But the 


who, to a miracle, bear hunger, and thirſt, and cold, 
and co finement, and the chains and laſh of their 


keeper, whilſt all the time they ſupport themſelves by 
6 | ; the 


that Gamaliel. We know who it was that drove the 


ſervile inſenſibility muſt your people be reduced, who 


deluded people of France are like other madmen, 
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the imagination that they are generals of armies, pro - 


phets, kings, and emperors. As to a change of mind 


in theſe men, who conſider infamy as honour, degra- 
dation as preferment, bondage to low tyrants as liberty, 
and the practical ſcorn and contumely of their upſtart 
maſters, as marks, of reſpe& and homage, I look 
upon it as abſolutely impraQticable. Theſe madmen, 
to be cured, muſt firſt, like other madmen, be ſub- 


dued. The ſound part of the community, which I 


believe to be large, but by no means the largeſt part, 
has been taken by ſurprize, and is disjointed, terri- 
fied, and difarmed. That ſound part of the commu- 
nity muſt Arſt be put into a better condition, before 
it can do any thing in the way of deliberation or 


perſuaſion. This muſt be an act of power, as well 


as of wiſdom; of power, in the hands of firm, de- 
termined patriots, who can diſtinguiſh the miſled 
from traitors, who will regulate the ſtate (if ſuch 


ſhould be their fortune) with a diſcriminating, man- 


ly, and provident mercy ; men who are purged of the 
ſurfeit and indigeſtion of ſyſtems, if ever they have 
been admitted into the habit of their minds; men 
who will lay the foundation of a real reform, in ef- 
facing every veſtige of that philoſophy which pretends 
to have made diſcoveries in the terra auſtralis of mo- 


2 rality ; men who will fix the ſtate upon theſe baſes of 


morals and politics, which are our old, and immemo- 
rial, and, I hope, will be our eternal poſſeſſion, 
This power, to ſuch men, muſt come from w1#hour. 


It may be given to you in pity ; for ſurely no nation 
ever called fo pathetically on the compaſſion of all its 


neighbours, It may be given by thoſe neighbours on 


motives of ſafety to themſelves. Never ſhall I think 


any country in Europe to be ſecure, whilſt there is 
eſtabliſhed, in the very centre of it, a ſtate (if ſoit may 
be called) founded on principles of anarchy, and which 
is, in reality, a college of armed fanatics, for the 


propagation of the principles of aſſaſſination, robbery, 
== rebellion, 
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rebellion, fraud, faction, oppreſſion, and impiety.. 
| Mahomet, hid, as for a time he was, in the bottom of 
the ſands of Arabia, had his ſpirit and character been 
diſcovered, would have been an object of precaution to 
provident minds. What if he had erected his fanatic 
ſtandard for the - deſtruction of the Chriſtian religion 
in luce Afie, in the midſt of the then noon-day 
ſplendour of the then civilized world? The princes 
of Europe, in the beginning of this century, did well 
not to ſuffer the monarchy of Fiance to ſwallow up 
the others. They ought not now, in my opinion, 
to ſuffer all the monarchies and commonwealths to 
be ſwallowed up in the gulph of this polluted anarchy. 
They may be tolerably ſafe at preſent, becauſe the 
comparative power of France for the preſent is little. 
But times and occaſions make dangers. Inteſtine 
troubles may ariſe in other countries. There is a 
power always on the watch, qualified and diſpoſed 
to profit of every conjunctute, to eſtabliſh its own 
principles and modes of miſchief, wherever it can 
hope for ſucceſs. What mercy would theſe uſurpers 
have on other ſovereigns, and on other nations, when 
they treat their own king with ſuch unparalleled 
indignities, and fo cruelly oppreſs their own coun- 
yyy IT RR > 
The king of Pruſſia, in concurrence with us, 
nobly interfered to ſave Holland from confuſion. 
The ſame power, -joined with the reſcued Holland 
'and with Great Britain, has put the emperor in the 
poſſeſſion of the Netherlands; and ſecured, under 
that prince, from all arbitrary innovation, the an- 
tient, hereditary conſtitution of thoſe provinces. 
The chamber of Wetzler has reſtored the Biſhop 
of Leige, unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by the rebellion of 
his ſubjects. The king of Pruſſia was bound by no 
treaty, nor alliance of blood, nor had any particular 
reaſons for thinking the emperor's government 
would be more miſchievous or more oppreſlive to 
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human nature than that of the Turk; yet on mere 
mctives of policy that prince has interpoſed with the 
threat of all his force, to ſnatch even the Turk from 
the pounces of the imperial eagle. If this is done in 
favour of a barbarous nation, with a barbarous neglect 


of police, fatal to the human race, in favour of a na- 


tion, by principle in eternal enmity with the Chriſtian 
name; a nation which will not ſo much as give the 
ſalutation of peace (Salam) to any of us; nor make 
any pact with any Chriſtian nation beyond a truce ,— 
if this be done in favour of the Turk, ſnall it be thought 
either impolitic, or unjuſt, or uncharitable, to employ 
the ſame power, to reſcue from captivity a virtuous 
monarch (by the courteſy of Europe conſidered as Moſt 


Chriſtian) who, after an intermiſſion of 175 years, had 


called together the ſtates of his kingdom, to reſorm 
abuſes, to eſtabliſh a free government, and to ſtrengthen 


his throne, a monarch, who at the very outſet, with- 


out force, even without ſollicitation, had given to his 
people ſuch a Magna Charta of privileges, as never 
was giyen by any king to any ſubjects?—!ls it to be 
tamely borne by. kings who love their ſubjects, or by 


ſubjects who love their kings, that this monarch, in 
the midſt of theſe gracious acts, was inſolently and 
cruelly torn from his palace, by a gang of traitors and 


aſſaſſins, and kept in cloſe priſon to this very hour, 
whilſt his royal name and ſacred character were uſed 
for the total ruin of thoſe whom the laws had appointed 
him to protect? | 

The only offence of this unhappy monarch towards 
his people, was his attempt, under a monarchy, to give 
them a free conſtitution. For this, by an example 
hitherto unheard of in the world, he has been depoſed. 


It might well diſgrace ſovereigns to take part with a 


depoſed tyrant. It would ſuppoſe in them a vicious 
ſympathy. But not to make a common cauſe 
with a juſt prince, dethroned by traitors and rebels, 


who 
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who preſcribe, plunder, confiſcate, and in every way 

cruelly oppreſs their fellow citizens, in my opinion is 
to forget what is due to the honour, and to the rights 
of all virtuous and legal government. 

I think the king of France to be as much an object 
both of policy and compaſſion as the Grand Seignor 
or his ſtates. I do not conceive, that the total annihi- 
lation of France (if that could be effected) is a deſir- 
able thing to Europe; or even to this its rival nation. 
Provident patriots did not think it good for Rome, 
that even Carthage ſhould be quite deſtroyed; and 
he was a wiſe Greek, wiſe for the general Giecian 
intereſts, as well as a brave Lacedemonian enemy, 
and generous conqueror, who did not wiſh, by the 
deſtruction of Athens, to plack aut the other Eye of 
Greece. 

However, Sir, what I have here ſaid of the interſe- 
rence of foreign princes is only the opinion of a private 
individual; who is neither the repreſentative of any 
ſtate, nor the organ of any party; but who thinks him- 
ſelf bound to expreſs his own ſentiments with freedom 
and energy in a crifis of ſuch 1 importance to the whole 

human race. 
I am not apprehenſive that in ſpeaking freely on the | 
ſubject of the king and queen of France, I ſhall acce- 
lerate (as you fear) the execution of traiterous deſigns 
againſt them. You are of opinion, Sir, that the uſur- 
pers may, and that they will, gladly lay hold of any 
pretext to throw off the very name of a king :—aſlu- 
redly I do not wiſh ill to your king'; but better for 
him not to live (he does not reign) than to live the paſ- 
five inſtrument of tyranny and uſurpation. 

I certainly meant to ſhew, to the beſt of my power, 
that the exiſtence of ſuch an executive officer, in 
ſuch a ſyſtem of republic as theirs, is abſurd in the 
higheſt- degree. But in demonſtrating this—to 
them, at leaſt, I can have made no diſcovery. 
They oaly held out the royal name to ok | 

| tho 8 
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thoſe Frenchmen to whom the name of king, is ſtill 
venerable. | They calculate the duration of that ſen- 
timent ; and when they find it nearly expiring, they 
will not trouble themſelves with excuſes for extinguiſh- 
ing the name, as they have the thing. They uſed it 
as à ſort of navel-ſtring to nouriſh their unnatural offs, 

pring from the bowels of royalty itſelt. Now that 
the monſter can purvey for its own ſubſiſtence, it will 
only carry the mark about it, as a token of its having 
torn the womb. it came from. Tyrants ſeldom want 
pretexts. - Fraud is the ready miniſter of injuſtice 
and whilſt the currency of falſe pretence and ſophiſtic 
reaſonipg was expedient to their deſigns, they were 
under no neceſſity of drawing upon me to furniſh 
them with that coin. But pretexts and ſophiſms 
have had their day; and have done their work. 
The uſurpation no longer ſeeks nine. It truſts 
to power. 

Nothing that I can ſay, or that you can ſay, will 
haſten them by a ſingle hour, in the execution of a 
deſign which they have long ſince entertained. In 
ſpite of thejr ſplemn declarations, their ſoothing ad- 
dreſſes, and the multiplied qaths which they have 
taken, and forced others to take, they will aſſaſſinate 
the king when his name will no longer be neceſſary 
to their deſigns; but not a moment ſooner. They 
will probably firſt aſſaſſinate the queen, whenever the 
renewed menace of ſuch an aſſaſſination loſes its ef- 
fect upon the anxious mind of an affectionate huſ- 
band. At preſent, the advantage which they derive. 
from the daily threats againſt her life, is her only ſecu- 
rity for preſerving it. They keep their ſovereign 
alive for the purpoſe of exhibiting him, like ſome wild 
beaſt at a fair; as if they had a Bajazet in a cage. 
They chooſe to make monarchy contemptible by ex- 
poling it to deriſion, in the perſon of the moſt benevo- 
Fay: af their kings. X 
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In my opinion, their inſolence appears more odious 
even than their crimes. The horrors of the 5th: and 
6th of October were leſs deteſtable than the feſtival 
of the 14th of July. There are ſituations (God for- 
bid I ſhould think that of the 5th and 6th of October 
one of them) in which the beſt men may be confound- 
ed with the worſt, and in the darkneſs and confuſion, 
in the preſs and medley of ſuch extremities, it may not 
be ſo eaſy to diſcriminate the one from the other. 
The neceffities created, even by ill deſigns, have their 
excuſe. They may be forgotten by others, when the 
guilty themſelves do not chooſe to cheriſh their recol- 
lection, and by ruminating their offences, nouriſh 
themſelves through the example of their paſt, to the 
perpetration of future crimes. It is in the relaxation 
of ſecurity, it is in the expanſion of proſperity, it is in 
the hour of dilatation of the heart, and of its ſoftening 
into feſtivity and pleaſure, that the real character 
of men is diſcerned. If there is any good in them, it 
appears then or never. Even wolves and tygers, when 
gorged with their prey, are ſafe and gentle. It is at 
ſuch times that noble minds give all the reins to their 
good-nature. They irdulge their genius even to in- 
temperance, in kindneſs to the afflicted, in generoſity 
to the conquered ; forbearing inſults, forgiving in- 
Juries, overpaying benefits. Full of dignity them- 
ſelves, they reſpect dignity in all, but they feel it 
ſacred in the unhappy. But it is then, and baſking 
in the ſunſhine of unmerited fortune, that low, ſordid, 

ungenerous, and reptile ſouls ſwell with their hoarded 
poiſons; it is then that they diſplay their odious ſplen- 
dour, and ſhine out in the full luſtre of their native 
villainy and baſeneſs. It is in that ſeaſon that no man 
of ſenſe or honour can be miſtaken for one of them. 
It was in ſuch a ſeaſon, for them of political eaſe and 
ſecurity, thpugh their people were but juſt emerged 
from actual famine, and were ready to be plunged 
into 
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into a gulph of penury and beggary, that your philo- 
ſophic lords choſe, with an oſtentatious pomp and lux- 
ury, to feaſt an incredible number of idle and thought- 
leſs people collected with art and pains, from all quar- 
ters of the world. They conſtructed a vaſt amphi- 
theatre in which they raiſed a ſpecies of pillory. 
On this pillory they ſet their lawful king and queen, 
with an inſulting figure over their heads. There 
they expoſed theſe objects of pity and reſpect to all 
good minds, to the deriſion of an unthinking and un- 
principled multitude, degenerated even from the ver- 
fatile tenderneſs which marks the irregular and capri- 
cious feelings of the populace. That their cruel inſult 
might have nothing wanting to complete it, they choſe 
the anniverſary of that day in which they expoſed the 
life of their prince to the moſt imminent. dangers, and 
the vileſt indignities, juſt following the inſtant when 
the aſſaſſins, whom they had hired without owning, 
firſt openly took up arms againſt their king, corrupted 
his guards, ſurprized his caſtle, butchered ſome of the 
poor inyalids of his garriſon, murdered his governor, 
and, like wild beaſts, tore to pieces the chief magi- 
ſtrate of his capital city, on account of his fidelity to 
his ſervice, 

Till the juſtice of the works is awakened, ſuch as 
theſe will goon, without admonition, and without pro- 
vocatjon, to every extremity. Thoſe who have made 
the exhibition of the 14th of July, are capable of every 
evil. They do not commit criwes for their deſigns; but 
they form deſigns that they may commit crimes. It 
is not their neceſſity, but their nature, that impels them. 
They are modern philoſophers, which when you ſay 
of them, you expreſs eyery thing that 1s ignoble, ſa- 
vage, and hard- hearted. GED EI. 


Beſidea 


+ The villory (carcan) in England is generally made yery bigh, 
like that raiſed for expoſin g the king of France. 
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. Beſides the ſure tokens which are given by the ſpi- 
rit of. their partieular arrangements, there are ſome 
characteriſtic lineaments in the general policy of your 
tumultuous deſpotiſm, which, in my opinion, indicate 
beyond a doubt, that no revolution whatſoever in their 
diſpoſition is to be expected. I mean their ſcheme of 
educating the riſing generation, the principles which 
they intend to inſtil, and the ſympathies which they 
wiſh to form in the mind, at the ſeaſon in which it is 
the moſt ſuſceptible. Inſtead of forming their young 
minds to that docility, to that modeſty, which are the 
grace and charm of youth, to an admiration of famous 
examples, and to an averſeneſs to any thing which ap- 
proaches to pride, petulance, and ſelf-conceit, (diſtem- 
pers to which that time of life is of itſelf ſufficiently 
liable) they artificially foment theſe evil diſpoſitions, 
and even form them into ſprings of action. Nothing 
ought to be more weighed than the nature of books re · 
commended by public authority. So recommended, 
they ſoon form the character of the age. Uncertain 
indeed is the efficacy, limited indeed is the extent of a 
virtuous inſtitution. But if education takes in vice as 
any part of its ſyſtem, there is no doubt but that it 
will operate with abundant energy, and to an extent 
indefinite. The magiſtrate, who in favour of freedom 
thinks himſelf obliged to ſuffer all ſorts of publications, 
is under a ſtricter duty than any other, well to conſider 
what ſort of writers he ſhall authorize ; and ſhall re- 
commend, by the ſtrongeſt of all ſanctions, 
that is, by public honours and rewards. He ought 
to be cautious how he recommends authors of mixed 
or ambiguous morality. He ought to be fearſul 
of putting into the hands of youth writers indul- 
gent to the peculiarities of their awn complexion, 
leſt. they ſhould teach the humours of the profeſſor, 
rather than the principles of the ſcience. He ought, 
above all, to be n in recommending any * 
who 
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| wks has carried marks of a deranged underſtanding; 


ſor where there is no ſound reaſon, there can be no 


real virtue; and madneſs is ever vitious and malig- 

The national aſſembly proceeds on maxims the 
very reverſe of theſe. ' The afſembly recommends 
to its youth a ſtudy of the bold experimenters in 


morality. Every body knows that therc is a great 


diſpute amongit their leaders, which of them is the 
beſt reſemblance to Rouſſeau. In truth, they all re- 
ſemble him. His blood they transfuſe into their minds 
and into their manners, Him they ſtudy; him they 
meditate ; him they turn over in all the time they 
can ſpare from the laborious miſchief of the day, 
or the debauches of the night. Rouſſeau is their 
canon of holy writ, in his life he is their canon 
of Polycletus ; he is their ſtandard figure of perſecti- 
on. To this man and this writer, as a pattern to 
authors and to Frenchmen, the ſounderies of Paris 
are now running for ſtatues, with the kettles df 
their poor and the bells of their churches. If an 
author had written like a great genius on geome- 
try, though his practical and fpeculative morals were 
vitious in the extreme, it might appear that in vo- 
ting the ſtatue, they honoured only the geometri- 
clan. But Rouſſeau is a moralift, or he is nothing. 
It is impoſſible, therefore, putting the circumſtan- 
ces together, to miſtake their deſign in chooſing the 


author, with whom they have begun to recommend 


a courſe of ſtudies. | | 
Their great problem is to find a ſubſtitute for all 
the principles which hitherto have been employed 
to regulate the human will and action. They find 
diſpoſitions in the mind, of ſuch force and quality, as 
may fit men, far better than the old morality, for the 
purpoſes of ſuch ſtate as theirs, and may go much 
further in ſupporting their power, and deſtroying their 
enemies. They have therefore choſen a ſelfiſli, flat- 
: tering 
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tering, ſeductive, oftentatious vice, in the place of 
plain duty. True humility, the baſis of the chriſtian 
ſyſtem, is the low; but deep and firm foundation of all 
real virtue. But this; as very painful in the prac- 
tice, and little impoſing in the appearance, they have 
totally diſcarded. Their object is to merge all na- 
tural and all ſocial ſentiment in inordinate vanity, 
In a ſmall degree, and converſant in little things, 
vanity is of little moment. When full grown, it is 
the worſt of vices, and the occaſional mimic of 
them all. It makes the whole man falſe. It leaves 
nothing ſincere or truſt-worthy about him.. His beſt 
qualities are poiſoned and perverted by it, and ope- 
rate exactly as the worſt. When your lords had ma- 
ny writers as immoral as the object of their ſtatue 
(ſich as Voltaire and others) they chooſe Rouſſeau; 
becauſe in him that peculiar vice which they wiſhed 
to erect into a ruling virtue, was by far the moſt con- 
ſpicuous. J 

We have had the great profeſſor and founder of 
the philoſophy of vanity in England. As I had good 
opportunities of knowing his proceedings almoſt from 
day to day, he left no doubt in my mind, that he 
entertained no principle either to influence his 
| heart, or to guide his underſtanding, but vanity. 
With this vice he was poſleſſed to a degree little 
| ſhort of madneſs. It is from the ſame deranged 
eccentric vanity, that this, the inſane Socrates of the 
national aſſembly, was impelled to publiſh a mad 
confeſſion of his mad faults, and to attempt a new 
ſort of glory, from bringing hardily to light the 
obſcure and vulgar vices which we know may ſome- 
times be blended with eminent talents. He has not 
obſerved on the nature of vanity, who does not know 
that it is omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food; 
that it is fond to talk even of its own faults and vices, 
as what will excite ſurpriſe and draw attention, 


and what will paſs at worſt for openneſs and * 
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It was this abuſe and perverſion, which vanity makes 
even of hypocriſy, which has driven Rouſſeau to re + 
cord a life not ſo much as chequered, or ſpotted here 
and there, with virtues, or even diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſingle good action. It is ſuch a life he chooſes to 
offer to the attention of mankind. It is ſuch a life, 
that with a wild defiance, he flings in the face of his 
Creator, whom he acknowledges - only to brave. 
Your aſſembly, knowing how much more powerful 
example is found than precept, has choſen this man 
(by his own account without a ſingle virtue) for a a 
model. To him they erect their firſt ſtatue. From 
him they commence their ſeries of honours and diſ- 
tinctions, 

It is that new invented- virtue which your maſters 
canonize, that led their moral hero conſtantly to 
exhauſt the ſtores of his powerful rhetoric in the ex- 
preſſion of univerſal benevolence ; whilſt his heart 
was incapable of harbouring one ſpark of common 
parental affection. Benevolence to the whole ſpecies, 
and want of feeling for every individual with whom. 
the profeſſors came in contact, form the character of 
the new philoſophy. Setting up for an nnſociat in- 
dependence, this their hero of vanity refuſes the juſt 
price of common labour, as well as the tribute which 
opulence owes to genius, and which, when paid, ho- 
nours the giver aid the receiver, and then he pleads 
his beggary as an excuſe for his crimes. He melts 
with tenderneſs for thoſe only who touch him by 
the remoteſt relation, and then, without'one natural 
pang, caſts away, as a ſort of offal and excrement, 
the ſpawn of his diſguſtful amours, and ſends . 
children to the hoſpital of foundlings. The bea 
loves, licks, and forms her young; but bears are 
not philoſophers. Vanity, however, finds its ac- 
count in reverſing the train of our natural 
feelings. Thouſands admire the ſentimental wri- 

Aer; 
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ter; the affectionate father is hardly known in his 
on pariſh. | VVV 
Under this philoſophic inſtructor in the ethics of 
vanity, they have attempted in France a regeneration 
of the moral conſtitution of man. Stateſmen, like 
your preſent tulers, exiſt by every thing which is 
ſpurious, fictitious, and falſe; by every thing which 
takes the man from his houſe, and ſets him on a ſtage, 
which makes him up an artificial creature, with paint- 
ed theatric ſentiments, fit to be feen by the glare of 
candle-light, and formed to be contemplated at a 
due diftance: Vanity is too apt to prevail in all of 
us, and in all countries. To the improvement of 
Frenchmen it ſeems not abſolutely neceſſary that it 
ſnould be taught upon ſyſtem. But it is plain 
that the preſent rebellion was its legitimate offſpring, 
and it is piouſly fed by that rebellion, with a daily 
dole. | 5 
If the ſyſtem of inſtitution, recommended by the 
aſſembly, is falſe and theatric, it is becauſe their 
ſyſtem of government is of the ſame character. To 
that, and to that alone, it is ſtrictly comfortable. 
To underſtand either, we muſt connect the morats 
with the politics of the legiſlators, Your practical 
philoſophers, ſyſtematic in every thing, have wiſe- 
y began at the ſource, As the relation between 
parents and children is the firſt among the elements 
of vulgar, natural morality *, they ere& ſtatues 
to a wild, ferocious, low-minded, hard-hearted fa- 
ther, of fine general feelings; a lover of his 
kind, but a hater of his kindred. Your maſters re- 
ject the duties of this vulgar relation, as contrary to li- 


| berty 4 


* Flliola tua te delectari lætor et probari tibi ce quomns eſſe 
F Teo; ra Texve ; etenim, fi hæc non eſt, nulla poteſt homini eſſe ad 
hominem nature adjunctio: qua ſublata vitæ ſocietas tolletur. 
* Patron ¶Rouſſeauſ et tui condiſcipuli ! [L'Aſſemblee Nation- 
ale. | 


Cic, Ep. ad Atticum, 
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berty; as not founded in the ſocial compact; and 
not binding according to the rights of men; becauſe 


the relation is not, of courſe, the reſult of free elec- 


tion; never ſo on the fide of the children, not always 
on the part of the parents. 7 

The next relation which they regenerate by their 
ſtatues to Rouſſeau, is that which is next in ſanity 
to that of a father. They differ from thofe old-fa- 
ſhioned thinkers, who conſidered pedagogues as fober 
and venerable characters, and allied to the parental. 
The moraliſts of the dark times, preceptorem ſancti 
vVoluere "_ efſe loco. In this age of light, they 

teach the people, that preceptors ought to be in 
the place of gallants. They ſyſtematically corrupt 


a very corruptible race, (for ſome time a growing 


nuiſance amongſt you) a ſet of pert, petulant, lite- 
 Fators, to whom, inſtead of their proper but ſevere, 
unoſtentatious duties, they aſſign the brilliant part 
of men of wit and pleaſure, of gay, young, military 
ſparks, and danglers at toilets. They call on the 


riſing generation in France, to take a ſympathy in 


the adventures and fortunes, and they endeavour to 
engage their ſenſibility en the ſide of pedagogues, 
who betray the moſt awful family truſts, and vitiate 
their female pupils. They teach the people, that 
the debauchers of virgins, almoſt in the arms of their 
parents, may be ſafe inmates in their houſe, and even 
fit guardians of the honour of thoſe huſbands who 
ſucceed legally to the office which the young lite- 
rators had pre-occupied, without aſking leave of law 
or conſcience. | 85 


Thus they diſpoſe of all the fatnily relations of 


parents and children, huſbands and wives. Through 
this ſame inſtructor, by whom they corrupt the 
morals, they corrupt the taſte. Taſte and ele- 
gance, though they are reckoned only among the 
ſmaller and ſecondary morals, yet are of no mean 
importance in the regulation of life. A maral taſte is 

Vol. III. * 55 not 
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not of force to turn vice into virtue; but it recom- 
mends virtue with ſomething like the blandiſhments 
of pleaſure; and it infinitely abates the evils of 
vice. Rouſſeau, a writer of great force and vivacity, 
is totally deſtitute of taſte in any ſenſe of the word. 
Your maſters, who are: his ſcholars, concetve that 
all refinement has an ariſtocratic character. The 
laſt age had exhauſted all its powers in giving a grace 
and nobleneſs to our natural appetites, and in raiſing, 
them into higher claſs and order than ſeemed juſtly 
to belong to them. Through Rouſſeau, your maſters 
are reſolved to deſtroy theſe ariſtocratic prejudices. 
The paſſion called love, has ſo general and powerful 
an influence; it makes ſo much of the entertain- 
ment, and indeed ſo much the occupation of that 
part of life which decides the charaQter for ever, 
that the mode and the principles on which it en- 
gages the ſympathy, and ſtrikes the imagination, 
become of the utmoſt importance to the morals 
and manners of every fociety. Your rulers were 
well aware of this; and in their ſyſtem of changing 
your manners to accommodate them to their politics, 
they found nothing ſo convenient as Rouſſeau. 
Through him they teach men to love after the fa- 
ſhion of philofophers; that is, they teach to men, 
to Frenchmen, - a love without gallantry; a love 
without any thing of that fine flower of youthful- 
neſs and gentilſty, which places it, if not amen 

the virtues, among the ornaments of life. Inſtead 
of this paſſion, naturally allied to grace and manners, 
they infuſe into their youth an unſaſhioned, indelicate, 
ſcur, gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry and 
jewdneſs; of metaphy ical ſpeculations, blended with 
the coarſeſt ſenſuality. Such is the general morality 
of the paſſions to be found in their famous philoſopher, 
in his famous work of philoſophic gallantry, the 
Nouvelle Eloiſe. Eo LL | 
When the fence from the gallantry of preceptors is 
5 | 5 broken 
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broken down, and your families are no longer pro- 
tected by decent pride, and ſalutary domeſtic preju- 
dice, there is but one ſtep to a frightful corruption. 
The rulers in the . aſſembly are in good hopes 
that the females of the firſt families in France may 
become an eaſy prey to dancing-maſters, fidlers, 
pattern-drawers, friſeurs, and valets de chambre, and 
other active citizens of that deſcription, who havi 
the entry into your houſes, and being half domeſti=. 
cated by their fitnation, may be blended with you. 
by regular and irregular relations. By a law, they 
have made theſe people your equals. By adopting 
the ſentiments of Rouſſeau, they have thade them 
your rivals. In this manner, thefe great legiſlators 
complete their plan of levelling, and eftabliſh their 
rights of men on a ſure foundation. 29 

Jam certain that the writings of Rouſſeau lead di- 
realy to this kind of ſhameful evil. I have often 
wondered how he comes to be ſo much more admired 
and followed on the continent than he is Here. Per- 


haps a ſecret charm in the language may have its 


ſhare in this extraordinary difference, We certainly 
perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a 
ſtyle glowing, animated, enthuſiaſtic ; at the ſame time 
that we find it lax, diffufe, and not in the beſt taſte of 
compoſition ; all the members of the piece being pretty 
equally taboured and expanded, without any due ſe- 
lection or ſubordination of parts. He is generally too 
much on the ſtretch, and his manner has little vas 
riety. We Eannot reſt upon any of his works, though 
they contain obfervations which occaſionally diſcover 
a conſiderable infight into human nature. But 
his doctrines, on the whole; are fo inapplicable to 
real life and manners, that we never dream of draws 
ing from them any rule for laws or conduct, or for 
fortifying or illuftrating any thing by a reference 
to his opinions. They have with us the fate of older 
paradoxes, 8 f ET Do | y ONS 
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Cum ventum ad verum eſt, ſenſus moreſque repugnant, 
Atque ip/a utilitas, juſti prope mater et æqui. 


Perhaps bold f. peculations are more acceptable, 
becauſe more knew to you than to us, who have 
been long ſince ſatiated with them. We continue, 
as in the two laſt ages, to read more generally, than 
I believe is now done on the continent, the authors 
of found antiquity. Theſe occupy our minds. 
They give us another taſte and turn; and will not 
ſuffer us to be more than tranſiently amuſed with 
paradoxical morality. It is not that I conſider this 
writer as wholly deſtitute of juſt notions. Amongſt 
his irregularities, it muſt be reckoned, that he is 


| ſometimes moral, and moral in a very ſublime ſtrain 


But the general "ſpirit and tendency of his works is 
miſchievous ; and the more miſchievous for this mix- 
ture: For, perfect depravity of ſentiment is not 
reconcileable with eloquence; and the mind (though 
corruptible, not complexionally vitious) would reject 
and throw off with diſguſt, a leſſon of pure and un- 
mixed evil. Theſe writers make even virtue a pan- 
der to vice. 

However, I leſs conſtder the author, than the ſyſ- 
tem of the aſſembly in perverting morality, _—_ 
his means. This I confeſs makes me nearly deſpair 
of any attempt upon the minds of their followers, 
through reaſon, honour, er conſcience. The great 
object of your tyrants, is to deſtroy the gentlemen 
of France; and for that purpoſe they deſtroy, to the 
beſt of their power, all the effect of thoſe relations 
which may render conſiderable men powerful or even 
iaſe. To deſtroy that order, they vitiate the whole 
community. That no means may exiſt of conſe- 
derating againſt their tyranny, by the falſe fympa- 
thies cf this Nouvelle Eloiſe, they endeavour to ſub- 
vert thoſe. principles of domeſtic truſt and iidelity, 
They pro- 


pagate 
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pagate principles by which every ſervant may think 
it, if not —_ duty, at leaſt his privilege, to betray 
his maſter. * principles, every conſiderable 
father of a am loſes the ſanctuary of his houſe. 
Debet ſua cuique domus eſſe perfugium tutiſſimum, 
ſays the law, which your legiſlators have teken ſo 
much pains firſt to decry, then to repeal. They 
deſtroy all the tranquillity- and ſecurity of domeſtic 
life; turning the aſylum of the houſe into a gloomy 
priſon, where the father of the family muſt drag out 
a miſerable exiſtence, endangered in proportion to 
the apparent means of his ſafety ; where he is worſe 
than ſolitary in a croud of domeſtics, and more 
apprehenſive from his ſervants and inmates, than 
from the hired blood-thirfty mob without doors, who 
are ready to pull him to the lanterne. 

It is thus, and for the fame end, that they en- 
deavour to deſtroy that tribunal of conſcience which 
exiſts independently of edicts and decrees, Your 
deſpots govern by terror. They know, that he who 
fears God fears nothing elſe; and therefore they 
eradicate from the mind, through their Voltaire, their 
Helvetius, and the reſt of that infamous gang, that 
only ſort of fear which generates true courage. Their 
object 1 is, that their fellow citizens may be under the 
dominion of no awe, but that of their committee of 
reſearch, and of their lanterne. 

Having found the advantage of *flafination in the 
formation of their tyranny, It is the grand reſource 
in which they truſt for the ſupport of it. Whoever 
oppoſes any of their proceedings, or is ſuſpected 
of a deſign to oppoſe them, is to anſwer it with 
his life, or the lives of his wife and children. This 
infamous, cruel, and cowardly practice of aſſaſſi- 
nation, they have the impudence to call merciful. 
They boaſt that they have operated their uſurpa- 
ton rather by terror than by force; and that a 
few ſeaſonable murders have prevented the bloodſhed 
of 
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of many battles. There is no doubt they will extend 
theſe acts of mercy whenever they ſee an occaſion, 
' Dreadful, however, will be the conſequences. of their 
attempt to avoid the evils of war, by the merciful 
policy of murder. If, by effectual puniſhment of 
the guilty, they do not wholly diſavow that practice, 
and the threat of it too, as any part of their policy ; 
if ever a foreign prince enters into France, he muſt 
enter it as into a country of aſſaſſins. The mode 
of civilized war will not be practiſed: nor are the 
French who act on the preſent ſy ſtem entitled to ex- 
pect it. They, whoſe known policy is to aſſaſſinate 
every citizen whom they ſuſpect to be diſcontented 
by their tyranny, and to corrupt the ſoldiery of every 
open enemy, mult look for no modified hoſtility, 
All war, which is not battle, will be military exe- 
cutien. This will beget acts of retaliation from you; 
and every retaliation.will beget a new revenge. The 
hell-hounds of war, on all ſides, will be uncoupled 
and nd. The new ſchool. of murder and 
as in it ies) all the other manners and princip ple 
which have hitherto civilized Europe, will deſtroy 
alſo the mode of civilized war, which, more than 
any thing elſe, has diſtinguiſhed the Chriſtian world. 
Such is the approaching golden age, which the f Virgil 
of your aſſembly has ſung to his Pollios! 5 

In ſuch a ſituation of your political, your civil, and 
your ſocial morals and manners, how can you be hurt 
by the freedom of any diſcuſſion ? Caution is for thoſe 
who have ſomething to loſe. What I have ſaid to 
Juſtify myſelf in not apprehending any ill conſe- 
quence from a free diſcuſſion of the abſurd conſe- 
quences which flow from the relation of the law ful king 
to the uſurped conſtitution, will apply to my vindica- 
ton with regard to'the expoſure [ have made of the 


. ſtate 


| + Mirabeau's ſpeech concerning univerſal peace, 
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ſtate of the army under the ſame ſophiſtic uſurpa- 
tion. The preſent tyrants want no arguments to 
prove, what they muſt daily feel, that no good 
army can exiſt on their principles. They are in 
no want of a monitor to ſuggeſt to them the poli- 
cy of getting rid of the army, as well as of 
the king, whenever they are in a condition to 


effect that meaſure. What hopes may be enter- 


tained of your army for the reſtoration of your li- 
| berties, I know not. At preſent, yielding obedi- 
ence to the pretended orders of a king, who, they 
are perfectly apprifed, has no will, and who never 
can iſſue a mandate which is not intended, in the 


firſt operation, or in its certain conſequences, for 


his own deſtruction, your army ſeems to make one 
of the principal links in the chain of that ſervitude 
of anarchy, by which a cruel uſurpation holds an 
undone , people at once in bondage and confuſion, 
You aſk me what I think of the conduct of ge- 
neral Monk. How this affects your caſe, I can- 
not tell. I doubt whether you poſleſs, in France, 
any perſons of a capacity to ſerve the French mo- 
narchy in the ſame manner in which Monk ſerved 
the monarchy of England. The army which 
Monk commanded had been formed by Cromwell 
to a perfection of diſcipline which perhaps has ne- 
ver been exceeded, That army was beſides of an 
excellent compoſition. The ſoldiers were men of 
extraordinary piety after their mode, of the great- 
eſt regularity, and even ſeverity of manners; brave 
in the field, but modeſt, quiet and orderly, in their 
quarters, men who abhorred the idea of aſſaſſina- 
ting their officers or any other perſons; and who, 


(they at leaſt who ſerved in this iſland) were firmly 


attached to 'thoſe generals, by whom they were well 


treated and ably commanded. Such an army, once 


gained, might he depended on. I doubt much, if you 
| | | | could 
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could now find a Monk, whether a Monk could find in 
France ſuch an army. | 5 
I certainly agree with you, that in all probabili- 
ty we owe our whole conſtitution to the reſtora- 
tion of the Engliſh monarchy. The ſtate of things 
from which Monk relieved England, was however 
by no means at that time, ſo deplorable in any 
ſenſe, as yours is now, and under the preſent ſway 
is likely to continue. Cromwell had delivered En- 
gland from anarchy. His government, though mi- 
htary and deſpotie, had been regular and orderly. 
Under the iron, and under the yoke, the ſoil yield- 
ed its produce. After his death, the evils of anar- 

chy were rather dreaded than felt. Every man 
was yet ſafe in his houſe and in his property. 
But it muſt be admitted, that Monk freed this na- 
tion from great and juſt apprehenſions both of fu- 
ture anarchy and of probable tyranny in ſome form 
or other. The king whom he gave us was in- 
deed the very reverſe of your benignant ſovereign, 
who in reward for his attempt to beſtow liberty on 
his ſubjects, languiſhes himſelf in priſon. The per: 
ſon given to us by Monk was a man without any 
ſenſe of his duty as a prince , without any regard to 
the dignity of his crown, without any love to his 
people; diſſolute, falſe, venal, and deſtitute of any 
poſitive good quality whatſoever, except a pleaſant 
temper, and the manners of a gentleman. Yet the 
reſtoration of our monarchy, even in the perſon of 
ſuch a prince, was every thing to us; for without 

monarchy in England, moſt certainly we never can 
enjoy either peace or liberty. It was under this con- 
viction that the very firſt regular ſtep which we took 
on the revolution of 1688, was to fill the throne with 
a real king; and even before it could be done in due 
form, the chiefs of the nation did not attempt them- 
ſelves to exerciſe authority ſo much as by interim. 
They inſtantly requeſted the prince of Orange to 1 * 
| | ; the 
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the goverment on himſelf. The throne was not 
effectively vacant for an hour. 

Your fundamental laws, as well as ours, ſuppoſe 
a monarchy. Your zeal, Sir, in ſtanding fo firmly 
for it as you have done, ſhews not only a ſacred re- 


ſpect for your honour and fidelity, but a well-inform- 


ed attachment to the real welfare and true liberties of 
your country. I have expreſſed myſelf ill, if I have 
given you cauſe to imagine, that I prefer the conduct 
of thoſe who have retired from this warfare to your be- 
haviour, who, with a courage and conſtancy almoſt 
ſupernatural, have ſtruggled againſt tyranny, and 
kept the field to the laſt. You ſee I have corrected 
the exceptionable part in the edition which I now 
ſend you. Indeedin ſuch terrible extremities as yours, 


it is not eaſy to ſay, in a political view, what line of 


conduct is the moſt adviſeable, In that ſtate of 
things, I cannet bring myſelf ſeverely to condemn 
perſons who are wholly unable to bear ſo much as 
the ſight of thoſe men in the throne of legiſlation, 
who are only fit to be the objects of criminal juſt- 
ice. If fatigue, if diſguſt, if unſurmountable nauſea, 
drive them away from ſuch ſpeQacles, ub; miſeria- 
rum pars non minima erat; videre et auſpici, I cannot 
blame them. He muſt have an heart of adamant 
who could hear a ſet of traitors puffed up with un- 
expected and undeſerved power, obtained by an ig- 
noble, unmanly, and perfidious rebellion, treating 
their honeſt fellow citizens as rebels, becauſe they 
refuſed to bind themſelves through their conſcience, 
againſt the dictates of conſcience itſelf, and had de- 
clined to ſwear an active compliance with their own 
ruin. How could a man of common fleſh and blood 
endure, that thoſe, who but the other day had ſkulk- 
ed unobſerved in their antichambers, ſcornfully inſult- 
ing men, illuſtrious in their rank, ſacred in their ſunc- 
tion, and venerable in their character, now in decline 


of life, and ſwimming on the wrecks of their fortunes, 


that 
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that thoſe miſcreants ſhould tell ſuch men ſcornfully 
and outrageouſly, after they had robbed them of all 
their property, that it is more than enough if they are 
allowed what will keep them from abſolute famine, 
and that for the reſt, they muſt let their grey hairs 
fall over the plough, to make out a ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
with the labour of their hands! Laſt, and worſt, Who 
could endure to hear this ogatural, inſolent, and ſa- 
vage deſpotiſm called liberty? If, at this diſtance, 
_ fitting quietly by my fire, I cannot read their decrees 
and ſpeeches without indignation, ſhall I condemn 
thoſe who have fled from the actual fight and hearing 
of all theſe horrors? No, no! mankind has no title to 
demand that we ſhould be ſlaves to their guilt and in- 
ſolence; or that we ſhould ſerve them in ſpite of them- 
ſelves. Minds, ſore with the poignant ſenſe of inſult- 
ed virtue, filled with high diſdain againſt the pride of 
triumphant baſeneſs, often have it not in their choice 
to ſtand their ground. Their complexjon (which 
might defy the rack) cannot go through ſuch a trial, 
Something very high mult fortify men to that proof. 
But when I am driven to compariſon, ſurely I can- 
not heſjjate for a moment to prefer to ſuch men as 
are common, thoſe heroes, who in the midſt of deſ- 
pair perform all the taſks of hope; who ſubdue their 
feelings to their duties, who, in the cauſe of humani- 
ty, liberty, and honour, abandon all the ſatisfactions 
of life, and every day incur a freſh riſque of life itſelf, 
Do me the juſtice to believe that I never can prefer any 
faſtidious virtue (virtue ſtill) to the unconquered perſe- 
verance, to the affectionate patience of thoſe who watch 
day and night, by the bed- lide of their delirious coun- 
try, who, for their love to that dear and venerable name, 
bear all the diſguſts, and all the buffets they receive 
from their frantic mother. Sir, I do look on you as 
true martvrs; I regard you as ſoldiers who act far more 
in the f pirit of our Commander 1n cUref, and the Cap- 
tain of pur taly lygtion, than thoſe wot have left you; 
thougli 
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though I muſt firſt bolt myſelf very thoroughly, and 
know that I could do better, before I can cenfure 
them. I aſſure you, Sir, that, when I conſider your 
unconquerable fidelity to your ſovereign, and to your 
country, the courage, fortitude, magnanimity, and 
long-ſuffering of yourſelf, and the Abbe Maury, and 
of Mr. Cazales, and of many wv orthy perſons of all 
orders, in your aſſembly, I forget, in the luſtre of theſe 
great qualities, that on your ſide has been diſplayed 
an eloquence ſo rational, manly, and convincing, that 
no time or country, perhaps, has ever excelled. But 
your talents diſappear in my admiration of your vir- 
tue 
As to Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally, I have always 
wiſhed to do juſtice to their parts, and their eloquence, 
and the general purity of their motives. Indeed I 
ſaw very well from the beginning, the miſchiefs which, 
with all theſe talents and good intentions, they would 
do their country, through their confidence in ſyſtems. 
But their diſtemper was an epidemic malady. They 
were young and inexperienced ; ; and when will young 
and inexperienced men learn caution and diſtruſt of 


themſelves? And when will men, young or old, if 


ſuddenly raiſed to far higher power than that which 


abſolute kings and emperors commonly enjoy, learn 


any thing like moderation? Monarchs in general re- 
ſpect forthe ſettled order of things, which they find it 
difficult to move from its baſis, and to which they are 
obliged to confarm, even when there are no poſitive 
limitations to their power. Theſe gentlemen con- 
ceived that they were choſen to new model the ſtate, 
and even the whole order of civil ſociety itſelf. 
No wonder that hey entertained dangerous viſions, 
when the king's minifters, truſtees for the ſacred 
depoſit of the monarchy, were ſo ir fected with 
the contagion of project and ſyſtem (I can hardly 


think it black premeditated treachery) that they pub- 


lic! y advertiſed for plans and ſchemes of government, 
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LETTER TO A MEMBER | 


as if they were to provide for the rebuilding 
of an hoſpital that had been burned down. 
What was this, but to unchain the fury of raſh ſpe- 
culation amongſt a people, of itſelf but too apt to be 
guided by a heated imagination, and a wild ſpirit of 
adventure ? | 

The fault of Mr. Mounier and Mr. Lally was very 
great; but it was very general. If thoſe gentlemen 
Ropped when they came to the brink of the gulf 


of guilt and public miſery, that yawned before them 
in the abyſs of theſe dark and bottomleſs ſpeculati- 


ons, I forgive their firft error; in that they were 
involved with many. Their repentance was their 
OWN. 

They who conſider Mounier and Lally as deſerters, 
muſt regard themſelves as murderers and as traitors : 
for from what elſe than murder and treaſon did they 


deſert? For my part, I honour them for not having 


carried miſtake into crime. If, indeed, I thought that 
they were not cured by experience ; that they were 
not made ſenſible that thoſe who would reform a 
ſtate, ought to aſſume ſome actual conſtitution of go- 
vernment which is to be reformed; if they are not 
at length ſatisfied that it is become a neceſſary preli- 
minary to hberty in France, to commence by the re- 
eſtabliſhment of order and property of every kind, 
through the re-eſtabliſhment of their monarchy, of 
every one of the old habitual diſtinctions and claſſes 
of the ſtate; if they do not ſee that theſe claſſes are not 
to be confounded in order to be afterwards revived and 
ſeparated ; if they are not convinced that the ſcheme _ 
of parochial and club governments takes up the ſtate 


at the wrong end, and is a low and ſenſeleſs contrivance 


(as making the ſole conſtitution of a ſupreme power) 
I ſhould then allow, that their early rafhneſs ought to 
be remembered to the laſt moment of their lives. 
You gently reprehend me, becauſe in holding _ | 
tRe 
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the picture of your diſaſtrous ſituation, I ſuggeſt no 
plan for a remedy. Alas! Sir, the propoſition of 
plans, without an attention to circumſtances, is the 
very cauſe of all your misfortunes; and never ſhall 
you find me aggravating, by the infuſion of any ſpe- 
culations of mine, the evils which have ariſen from the 
ſpeculations of others. Your malady, in this reſpec, 
is a diforder of repletion. You ſeem to think, that 
my keeping back my poor ideas, may ariſe from an 
indifference to the welfare of a foreign, and ſometimes 
an hoſtile ciation. No, Sir, I faithfully aſſure you, my re- 
ſerve is owing to no ſuch cauſes. Is this letter, ſwelled 
to a ſecond book, a mark of national antipa- 
thy, or even of national indifference? I ſhould 
act altogether in the ſpirit of the ſame caution, 


in a ſimilar ſtate of our own domeſtic affairs. III 


were to venture any advice, in any cafe, it would be 
my beſt. The ſacred duty of an adviſer (one of tlie 
moſt inviolable that exiſts) would lead me, towards a 
real enemy, to act as if my beſt friend were the party 
concerned. But I dare not riſque a ſpeculation with 
no better view of your affairs than at preſent I can 
command; my caution is not from diſtregard, but ſrom 
ſolicitude for your welfare. It is ſuggeſted ſolely from 
my dread of becoming the author of inconſiderate 
. counſel. | | „ 

It is not, that as this ſtrange ſeries of actions has paſ- 
ſed beſore my eyes, I have not indulged my mind in 
a great variety of political ſpeculations concerning 
them. But compelled by no ſuch poſitive duty as 
does not permit me to evade an opinion ; called upon 
by no ruling power, without authority as 1 am, 
and without confidence, I ſhould il} anſwer my 
own ideas of what would become myſelf, or what would 
be ſerviceable to others, if I were, as a volunteer, to 
obtrude any proje& of mine upon a nation, to whoſe 

circumſtances I could not be ſure it might be appli- 
cable, | OE. 


Permit 
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Permit me to fay, that if I were as confident, as 1 
ought to be diffident in my own looſe, general ideas, 
I never ſhould venture to broach them, if but at twenty, 
leagues diſtance from the centre of your affairs. I 
muſt ſee with my own eyes, I muſt, in a manner, 
touch with my own hands, not only the fixed, but the 
momentary circumſtances, before I could ventute to 
ſuggeſt any political project whatſoever, I muſt know 
the power and diſpoſition to accept, to execute, to per- 
ſevere. I muſt ſee all the aids, and all the obſtacles. 
I muſt ſee the means of correcting the plan, where 
correctives would be wanted. I muſt ſee the things; 
I muſt ſee the men. Without a concurrence and 
adaptation of theſe to the deſign, the very beſt ſpe- 
culative projects might become not only uſeleſs but 
miſchievous. Plans muſt be made for men. We 
cannot think of making men, and binding nature to 
our deſigns. People at a diſtance muſt judge ill of 
men. They do not always anſwer to their reputation 
when you approach them. Nay, the perſpective varies, 
and ſhews them quite otherwiſe than you thought them. 
At a diſtance, if we judge uncertainly of men, we 
muſt judge worſe of opportunities, which continually 
vary their ſhapes and colours, and paſs away like 
clouds. The Eaſtern politicians never do any thing 
without the opinion of the aſtrologers on the fortunate 
moment. They are in the right, ift they can do no bet- 
ter; for the opinion of fortune is ſomething, towards 
commanding i it. Stateſmen of a more judicious pre- 
ſcience, look for the fortunate moment too ; but they 
feek it, not in the conjunctions and oppoſitions of pla- 
nets, but in the conjunë tions and oppofitions of men 
and things. Theſe form their almanack. 

To illuſtrate the miſchief of a wiſe plan, with- 
out any attention to means and circumſtances, it 
is not neceſſary to go farther than to your recent 


hiſtory, In the condition in which France was 
found 
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found three years ago, what better ſyſtem could be 
propoſed, what leſs, even favouring of wild theory, 
what fitter to provide for all the exigencies, whilſt it 
reformed all the abuſes of government, than the con- 
vention of the ſtates general? I think nothing better 
could be imagined. But I have cenſured, and do fill 

reſume to cenfure your Parliament of Paris, for not 
laing to the king, that this proper meaſure 
was of all meaſures the moſt critical and arduous; one 
in which the utmoſt circumſpection, and the preatelt 
number of precautions, were the moſt abfotutely ne- 


ceſſary. The very confeſſion that a government 


wants either amendment in its conformation, or relief 

to great diſtreſs, cauſes it to loſe half its reputation, 
and as great a proportion of its ſtrength as depends 
upon that reputation. It was therefore neceſſary, firſt 
to put government out of danger, whilſt at its own de- 
fire it ſuffered ſuch an operation, as a general reform at 
the hands of thoſe who were much more filled with a 
ſenſe of the diſeaſe, than provided with rational means 
of a cont. 304 e „ 

It may be faid, that this care, and theſe precautions, 
were more naturally the duty of the king's miniſters, 
than that of the parltament. They were fo; but 
every man muſt anſwer in his eſtimation for the advice 


he gives, when he puts the conduct of his meaſure into 


hands who he does not know will execute his plans 
according to his ideas. Three or ſour miniſters were 
not to be truſted with the being of the French monar- 


chy, of all the orders, and of all the diſtinQions, 


and all the property of the kingdom. What mutt be 
the prudence of thoſe who could think, in the 
then known temper of the people of Paris, of 
aſſembling the ſtates at a place ſituated as Ver- 

failles? N 
The parliament of Paris did worſe than to inſpire 
mis blind confidence into the king. For, as if names 
Were 
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were things, they took no notice of (indeed they ra- 
ther countenanced) the deviations which were mani- 


feſt in the execution, from the true anttent principles 
of the plan which they recommended. Theſe devia- 
tions (as guardians of the antient laws, uſages, and 


conſtitution of the kingdom) the parliament of Paris 
ought not to have ſuffered, without the ſtrongeſt re- 
monſtrances to the throne. It ought to have ſounded 
the alarm to the whole nation, as it had often done on 
things of infinitely leſs importance. Under pretence 
of reſufcitating the antient conſtitution, the parliament 


faw one of the ſtrongeſt acts of innovation, and the 


moſt leading in its conſequences, carried into effect 
before their eyes; and an innovation through the me- 
dium of deſpotiſm; that is, they ſuffered the king's 
miniſters to new model the whole repreſentation of the 
tiers etat, and, in a great meaſure that of the clergy too, 
and to deſtroy the antient proportions of the orders. 
Thefe changes, unqueſtionably the king had no right 
to make; and here the parliaments failed in their duty, 
and-atong with their country, have periſhed by this 
failure. 

What a number of faults have led to this multitude 
of misfortunes, and almoſt all from this one 
ſource, that of confidering certain general max- 
ims, without attending to circumſtances, to times, to 
places, to conjectures, and to actors! If we do not 


attend ny to all theſe, the medicine of to day 


becomes the poiſon of to-morrow. If any meafure 
was 1n the abſtra& better than another, it was to call 
the ſtates ea viſa ſalus morientibus una.—Certainly 
it had the appearance. But ſee the conſequences of 
not attending to critical moments, of not regarding 
the ſymptoms which diſcriminate diſeaſes, and 
which diſtinguiſh conſtitutions, complexions, and 
humours. : | | 
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Ao fuerat hoc ipſum exitio; furiiſque refecti, 
Ardebant; ipfique ſuos, jam morte ſub ægra, 
Diſcilſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


Thus the potion which was given to ſtrengthen the 
conſtitution, to heal diviſions, and to compoſe the 
minds of men, became the ſource of debility, phrenzy, 
diſcord, and utter diſſolution. | 
In this, perhaps, I have anſwered, I think, another 
of your queſtions—W hether the Britiſh conſtitution 
is adapted to your circumſtances? When I praiſed 
the Britiſh conſtitution, and wiſhed it to be well 
ſtudied, I did not mean that its exterior form and 
politive arrangement ſhould become a model for 
you, or for any people ſervilely to copy. I meant 
to recommend the principles from which it has grown, 
and the policy on which it has been progreſſively 
improved out of elements common to you and to 
us. I am ſure it is no viſionary theory of mine. 
It is not an advice that ſubjects you to the hazard 
of any experiment. I believed the antient prin- 
ciples to be wiſe in all caſes of a large empire 
that would be free. I thought you poſſeſſed our 
principles in your old forms, in as great a per- 
fection as we did originally. If your ſtates agreed 
(as I think they did) with your circumſtances, they 
were beſt for you. As you had a conſtitution 
formed upon principles ſimilar to ours, my idea 
was, that you might have improved them as we have 
done, conforming them to the ſtate and exigencies of 
the times, and the condition of property in your 
country, having the conſervation of that property, 
and the ſubſtantial baſis of your monarchy, as prin- 
cipal objects in all your reforms. 

I do not adviſe an houſe of lords to you. Your 
antient courſe by repreſentatives of the nobleſſe 
(in your circumſtances) appears to me rather a 
better inſtitution, I know, that with you, a ſet 
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of men of rank have betrayed their conſtituents, 
their honour, their truſt, their king, and their coun- 
try, and levelled themſelves with their footmen, 
that through this degradation they might afterwards 
put themſelves above their natural equals. ' Some 
of theſe perſons have entertained a project, that in 
reward of this their black perfidy and corruption, 
they may be choſen to give riſe to a new order, 
and to eſtabliſh themſelves into an houſe of lords. 
Do you think that, under the name of a Britiſh 
conſtitution, I mean to recommend to you ſuch lords, 

ade of ſuch kind of ſtuff? I do not however include 
5 this 8 all of thoſe who are fond of this 
ſcheme. | 

If you were now to form ſuch an houſe of peers, 
it would bear in my opinion, but little refemblance 
to our's in its origin, character, or the purpoſes which 
it might anſwer, at the ſame time that it would 
deſtroy your true natural nobility. But if you are 
not in a condition to frame an houſe of lords, ſtill 
leſs are you capable, in my opinion, of framing 
any thing which virtually and ſubſtantially could 
be Se (for the purpoſes of a ſtable, regular 
government) to our houſe of commons. That houſe 
is, within itſelf, a much more ſubtle and artificial 
combination of parts and powers, than people are 
generally aware of. What knits it to the other 
members of the conſtitution; what fits it to be at 
once the great ſupport, and the great controul of 
government; what makes it of ſuch. admirable ſer- 
vice to that monarchy which, if it limits, it ſecures 
and ſtrengthens, would require a long diſcourſe, 
belonging to the leiſure of a contemplative man, 
not to one Whoſe duty it is to join in communi- 

citing, practically to the people the bleſſings of ſuch 
a conſtitution. | 

Your tiers etat was not in effect and ſubſtance an 
houſe of COMMONS. You ſtood in abſolute need of 
ſomething 
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ſomething elſe to ſupply the manifeſt defects in ſuch 
a body as your tiers etat. On a ſober and diſpaſ- 
ſionate view of your old conſtitution, as connected 
with all the preſent circumſtances, I was fully 
perſuaded, that the crown, ſtanding as things have 
ſtood (and are likely to ſtand, if you are to have 
any monarchy at all) was and is incapable, alone and 
by itſelf, of holding a juſt balance between the two 
orders, and at the {ot time of effeQting the interior 
and exterior purpoſes of a protecting government. 
I, whoſe leading principle it is, in a reformation of 
the ſtate, to make uſe of exiſting materials, am of 
opinion, that the repreſentation of the clergy, as a 
ſeparate order, was an inſtitution which touched all 
the orders more nearly than any of them touched 
the other; that it was well fitted to connect them; 
and to hold a place in. any wiſe monarchical com- 
monwealth. If I refer you to your original con- 
ſtitution, and think it, as I do, ſubſtantially a good 
one, I do not amuſe you in this, more than in other 
things, with any inventions of mine. A certain in- 
temperance of intelle& is the diſeaſe of the time, 
and the ſcurce of all its other diſeaſes. I will keep 
myſelf as untainted by 1t as I can. Your architects 
build without a foundation. I would readily lend 
an helping hand to any ſuperſtructure, when once 
this is effectually ſecured — but firſt I would fay 
dog ms cw, | | g 
You think, Sir, and you may think rightly, upon 
the firſt view of the theory, that to provide for the 
exigencies of an empire, ſo ſituated and ſo related as 
that of France, its king ought to be inveſted with 
powers very much ſuperior to thoſe which the king 
of England poſſeſſes under the letter of our conſtitu- 
tion. Every degree of power neceſſary to the ſtate, 
and not deſtructive to the rational and moral freedom 
of individuals, to that perſonal liberty, and perſonal 
ſecurity, which contribute ſo much to the vigour, the 
| A a 2 proſ- 
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proſperity, the happineſs, and the dignity of a nation 
—every degree of power which does not ſuppoſe the 


total abſence of all control, and all reſponſibility en 


the part of miniſters, —a king of France, in common 
ſenſe, ought to poſſeſs, But whether the exact mea- 
{ure of authority, aſſigned by the letter of the law to 


the king of Great Britain, can anſwer to the exterior or 


interior purpoſes of the French monarchy, is a point 
which J cannot venture to judge upon. Here, both 
in the power given, and its limitations, we have al- 
ways cautiouſly felt our way. The parts of our 
conſtitution have gradually, and almoſt inſenſibly, 


in a long courſe of time, accommodated themſelves to 


each other, and to their common, as well as to their 
ſeparate purpoſes. But this adaptation of contending 
parts, as it has not been in our's, ſo it can never be 
in your's, or in any country, the effect of a ſingle 
inſtantaneous regulation, and no ſound heads could 
ever think of doing it in that manner. 


1 believe, Sir, that many on the continent alto- 


gether miſtake the condition of a king of Great pri- 
tain. He is a real king, and not an executive 


officer. If he will not trouble himſelf with contemp- 


tible details, nor wiſh to degrade himſelf by becoming 


a party in little ſquabbles, I am far from ſure, 


that a king of Great Britain, in whatever concerns 
kim as a king, or indeed as a rational man, who 
combines his public intereſt with his perſonal ſatis- 
faction, does not poſſeſs a more real, ſolid, ex- 
tenſive power, than the king of France was 
poſſeſſed of before this miſerable revolution. The 
direct power of the king of England is confide- 
rable. His indirect, and far more certain power, 
is great indeed. He ſtands in need of nothing 
towards dignity; of nothing towards ſplendour; of 
nothing towards authority; of nothing at all to- 
wards conſideration abroad. When was it that a 
King of England wanted wherewithal to make him 
N | | reſpected, 


nt Sor. ets 1 Fr ein 
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reſpected, courted, or perhaps even feared in every 
ſhe i Eurdpe fn nf 7 5 
I am conſtantly of opinion, that your ſtates, in three 
orders, on the footing. on which they ſtood in 1614, 
were capable of being brought into a proper and har- 
monious combination with royal authority. This con- 
ſtitution by eſtates, was the natural, and only juſt 
repreſentation of France. It grew out of the habitual 
conditions, relations, and reciprecal claims of men. 
It grew. out of the circumſtances of the country, and 
out of the ſtate of property. The wretched ſcheme of 
your preſent maſters, is not to fit the conſtitution to the 
people, but wholly to deſtroy conditions, to diſſolve 
relations, to change the ſtate of the nation, and to ſub- 
vert property, in order to fit their country to their 
theory of a conſtitution. e e 
Until you could make out practically that great 
work, a combination of oppoſing forces, a work of 
„labour long, and endleſs praiſe,” the utmoſt caution. 
ought to have been uſed in the reduction of the royal 
power, which alone was capable of holding together 
the comparatively heterogeneous maſs of your Rates, 
But at this day, all theſe conſiderations are unſeaſon- 
able. To what end ſhould we diſcuſs the limitations 
of royal power? Your king is in priſon. Why ſpe- 
culate on the meaſure and ſtandard of liberty ? I doubt 
much, very much indeed, whether France is at all 
ripe for liberty on any ſtandard. Men are qualified 
for civil liberty, in exact proportion to their diſpoſiti- 
| on to put moral chains upon their own appetites ; in 
proportion as their love to juſtice is above their ra- 
pacity, in proportion as their ſoundneſs and 
ſobriety of underſtanding is above their vanity 
and preſumption; in proportion as they are more 
diſpoſed to liſten to the counſels of the wiſe and 
good, in preference to the flattery of knaves. So- 
ciety cannot exiſt unleſs a controlling power upon 
LEES | will 
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will and appetite be placed ſomewhere, and the leſs of 
it there 1s within, the more there muſt be without. 


It is ordained in the eternal conſtitution of things, that 


men of intemperate minds cannot be free. Their pal- 
ſions forge their fetters, 

This ſentence the prevalent part of your country- 
men execute on | themſelves. They poſſeſſed, not 
long ſince, what was next to freedom, a mild pater- 
nal monarchy, They deſpiſed it for its weakneſs. 
They were offered a well-poiſed free conſtitution. 
It did not ſuit their taſte or their temper. They 
carved for themſelves, they flew out, murdered, 
robbed, and rebelled. They have ſucceeded, and 
put over their country an inſolent tyranny, made up 
of crue] and inexorable maſters, and that too of a de- 


ſcription hitherto not known in the world. The 


powers and policies by which they have ſucceeded, 
are not thcſe of great ſtateſmen, or great military 
commanders, but the practices of incendiaries, aſſaſ- 
ſins, houſebreakers, robbers, ſpreaders of falſe news, 
forgers of falſe orders from authority, and other de- 
linquencies, of which ordinary juſtice takes cognizance. 
Accordingly the ſpirit of their rule is exactly corre- 
ſpondent to the means by which they obtained it. 
They act more in the manner of thieves who have got 
poſſeſſion of an houſe, than of conquerors who have 
ſubdued a nation. 


Oppoſed to theſe, in appearance, but in appearance 


only, is another band, who call themſelves the moderate, 


Theſe, if I conceive rightly of their conduct, are a ſet 
of men who approve heartily af the whole new con- 
ſtitution, but wiſh to lay heavy on the moſt atrocious. 
of thoſe crimes, by which this fine conſtitution of 
their's has been obtained. They are a ſort of people 
who affect to proceed as if they thought that men 
may deceive without fraud, rob without injuſtice, and 


overturn eyery ing without violence. They are 


met! 
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men who would uſurp the government of their coun- 
try with deeency and moderation. In fact they are 
nothing more or better, than men engaged in deſpe- 
rate deſigns, with feeble minds. They are not honeſt; 
they are only ineffectual and unſyſtematic in their 
iniquity. They are perſons who want not the diſpo- 
ſitions, but the energy and vigour, that is neceſſary 
for great evil machinations. They find that in ſuch 
deſigns they fall at beſt into a ſecondary rank, and 
others take the place and lead in uſurpation, which 


they are not qualified to obtain or to hold, They 


envy to their companions the natural fruit of thejr 
crimes; they join to run them down with the hue and 
cry of mankind, which purſues their common offen- 
ces; and then hope to mount into their places on the 
credit of the ſobriety with which they ſhew themſelves 
diſpoſed to carry on what may ſeem moſt plauſible in 
the miſchievous projects they purſue in common. 

But theſe men naturally are deſpiſed by thoſe who 
have heads to know, and hearts that are able to go 
through the neceſſary demands of bold, wicked en- 


terprizes. They axe naturally claſſed below the 


latter deſcription, and will only be uſed by them as in- 
ferior inſtruments. They will be only the Fairfaxes 
of your Cromwells. If they mean honeſtly, why do 
they not ſtrengthen the arms of honeſt men, to ſupport 
their antient, legal, wiſe, and free goyernment, given 
to them in the ſpring of 1788, againſt the inventions 
of craft, and the theories of ignorance and folly ? If 


they do not, they muſt continue the ſcorn of both par- 


ties; ſometimes the tool, ſometimes the incumbrance 
of that, whoſe views they approye, whoſe. conduct they 
decry. Theſe people are only made to be the ſport of 
tyrants. They never gan obtajn gr communicate 
freedom. | | py 

| You aſk me too, whether we have a committee of 
reſearch, No, Sir,—-God forbid! It is the neceſſary 
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inftrument of tyranny and uſurpation; and 
therefore I do not wonder that it has had an early 
eſtabliſhment under Your preſent lande We d not | 
want it. 5 


Excuſe my length. F have been ci occu- 


Se fince I was honoured with your letter ; and 1 


ſhould not have been able to anſwer it at all, but for 


the holidays, which have given me means of enjoying 
the leiſure of the country, I am called to duties which 


I am neither able nor willing to evade. I muſt ſooh 
return to my old conflict with the corruptions and op- 
preſſions which have prevailed in our eaftern domini- 
ons. I muſt turn myſelf wholly. e thoſe of 


France. 


In England, we cannot work ſo hard as Pienchenen 


Frequent relaxation is neceſſary to us. Vou are natu- 
rally more intenſe in your application. I did not 


know this part of your national character, until Iwent 
into France in 1973. At preſent, this your diſpoſi- 
tion to labour is rather encreaſed than leſſened. In 
your aſſembly you do not allow yourſelves a receſs 
even on Sundays. We have two days in the week, 


"beſides the feſtivals; and beſides five or ſix months of 


the ſummer and autumn. This continued unremitted 
effort of the members of your aſſembly, I take to be 
one among the cnuſes of the miſchief they have done. 
Th-y who always labour, can have no true judgment. 
You ever give yourſelves time to cool. You can 
never ſurvey, from its proper point of light, the work 


vou have finiſhed, before you decree its final execu- 


tion. You can never plan the future by the paſt. 
You never go into the country, ſoberly and diſpaſſio- 


nately to obſerve the effect of your meaſures on their 


objects. You cannot feel diſtinctly how far the peo- 
ple are rendered better and improved, or more miſe» 
rable and depraved, by what you- have done. You 
cannot ſee with your own eyes the ſufferings and 
afflctions you cauſe. You know them but at a diſ- 

| tance, 
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tance, on the ſtatements of thoſe who always flatter the 
reigning power, and who, amidſt their repreſentations 
of the grievances, inflame your minds againſt thoſe 
who are oppreſſed. Theſe are amongſt the effects of 


unremitted labour, when men exhauſt their attention, | 
burn out their candles, and are left in the dark.—_ 
Malo meorum negligentiam, quam forum em dili- 


| 8 entiam. 


Beacanelield 
January 19th 1791. 


I have the honor, &c. 


(Signed) EDMUND BURKE. 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF SOME LATE 


DISCUSSIONS IN PARLIAMENT, | 


RELATIVE TO THR 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 


1791. 
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ADV ER TTISEMEANT 


TO THE 
SECOND HEN 


HERE are ſome corrections in this Edition, which 


tend to render the ſenſe leſs obſcure 1 in one or 1wo places. 


The order of the two laſt members is alſo changed, and I 
believe for the better. This change was made on the 
ſuggeſtion of a very learned perſon, to the partiality of 
whoſe friendſhip I owe much; to the Pry of whoſe 
judgment I owe more. 


v2. 5-84 


1 Mr. Burke's time of life, and in his diſpo- 
ſitions, petere honeſtam miſſionem was all he had 
to do with his political aſſociates, This boon they 
have not choſen to grant him. With many wy 
ſions of good-will, in effect they tell him he has Joad⸗ 
ed the ſtage too long. They conceive it, though an 
harſh, yet a neceſſary. office, in full parliament to de 
clare to the preſent age, and to ag late a poſterity, 
as ſhall take any concern in the proceedings of our 
day, that by one book he has diſgraced the whole 
tenour of his life. Thus they diſmiis their old part- 
ner of the war. He is adviſed to retire, . whilſt they 
continue to ſerve. the public upon wiſer principles, 
and under better auſpices. _ * 
Whether 1 the Cynic was a true philoſo- 
pher, cannot eaſily be determined. He has written 
nothing. But the ſayings of his which are handed down 
by others, are lively; and may be eaſily and aptly ap- 
plied on many occaſtons by thoſe whoſe wit is not 
fo perfect as their memory, This Diogenes (as eve- 
ry one will recollect) was citizen of a little bleak town: 
ſituated on the coaſt of the Euxine, and expoſed to 
all the buffets of that inhoſpitable ſea. He lived at 
a great diſtance from thoſe weather-beaten walls, in 
eaſe and indolence, and in the midſt of literary lei- 
ſure, when he was informed that his townſmen had 
condemned him to be baniſhed from Sinope; he an- 
ſwered coolly, And I condemn them to live in Si- 
„ nope.” | 
The gentlemen of the party in which Mr. Burke 
has always acted, in paſſing upon him the ſentence of 
VNV | retirement 
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retirement , have dohe nothing more than to confirm 
the ſentence which he had long before paſſed upon him- 


ſelf. When that retreat was choice, which the tribu- 


nal of his peers inflit as puniſhment, it is plain he 
does not think their ſentence intolerably ſevere. Whe- 
ther they who are to continue in the Sinope which 
ſhortly he is to leave, will ſpend the long years which, 
1 hope, remain to them, in a manner more to their. ſa- 
tisfaction, than he ſhall ſlide down, in ſilence and ob- 
ſcurity, the ſlope of his declining days, is beſt known 
to him who meaſures out years, and days, and for- 

SUES. -: -: + | | 
The quality of the ſentence does not however de- 
cide on the juſtice of it. Angry friendſhip is ſome- 
times as bad as calm enmity. For this reaſon the cold 
neutrality of abſtract juſtice, is, to a good and clear 
cauſe, a more deſirable thing than an affection liable 
to be any way diſturbed. When the trial is by friends, 
if the deciſion ſhould happen to be favourable, the ho- 
nour of the acquittal is leſſened; if adverſe, the con- 
demnation is exceedingly embittered. It is aggrava- 
ted by coming from lips profeſſing friendſhip, and pro- 
v „ +: nouncing 


News- paper intelligence ought always to be received with ſome 
degree of caution. 1 do not know that the following paragraph is 
founded on any authority; but it comes with an air of authority. 
The paper is profeſſedly in the intereſt of the modern Whigs, and 
under their direction. The paragraph ts not diſelaimed on their part. 
It profeſſes to be the deciſion of thoſe whom its author calls The 
great and firm body of the Whigs of England.” Who are the 
W higs of a different compoſition, which the promulgator of-the ſen- 
tence conſiders as compoſed of fleeting and unſetiled particles, I 
know not, nor whether there be any of that deſcription. The da- 
finitive ſentence of the great and firm body of the Whigs of En- 


gland”, (as this paper gives it out)is as follows: 


The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, true to their 
1% principles, have decided on the diſpute between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
„Burke; and the former is declared to have maintained the pure 
*« doQtines by which they are bound together, and upon wich they 
have invariably ated. The conſequence is, that Mir Burke re-: 
tires from parliament,” Morning Chronicle, May 12, 1791. 
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ing judgment with ſorrow and reluctance. Taking 
in the whole view of life, it is more ſafe to live 
under the juriſdiction of ſevere but ſteady reaſon, 
than under the empire of indulgent, but capricious 
paſſion. It is certainly well for Mr. Burke that there 
are impartial men in the world. To them I addrefs 
myſelf, pending the appeal which on his part is 
made from the living to the dead, from the modern 
Whigs to the antiennt. Crd ue} 
The gentlemen, who, in the name of the party, 
have paſſed ſentence on Mr. Burke's book, in the 
light of literary criticiſm' are judges above all chal- 
| lenge. He did not indeed flatter himſelf, that as a 
writer, he could claim the approbation of men whoſe 
talents, in his judgment and in the public judgment, 
approach to prodigies ; if ever ſuch perſons ſhould 
be diſpoſed to eſtimate the merit of a compoſition 
upon the ſtandard of their own ability. 1 
In their critical cenſure, though Mr. Burke may 
find himſelf humbled by it as a writer, as a man 
and as an Engliſhman, he finds matter not only of 
conſolation, but of pride. He propoſed to convey 
to a foreign people, not his own ideas, but the pre- 
valent opinions and ſentiments of a nation, renown- 
ed for wiſdom, and celebrated in all ages for a 
well underſtood and well regulated love of freedom. 
This was the avowed purpoſe of the far greater part 
of his work. As that work has not been ill receiv- 
ed, and as his critics will not only admit but con- 
tend, that this reception could not be owing to any 
excellence in the compoſition capable of perverting 
the public judgment, it is clear that he is not diſ- 
avowed by the nation whoſe ſentiments he had un- 
dertaken to deſcribe. His repreſentation is authen- 
ticated by the verdict of his country. Had his 
piece, as a work of ſkill, been thought worthy of 
commendation, ſome doubt might have been enter- 
tained of the cauſe of his ſucceſs. But the matter 


ſtands 
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ſtands exactly as he wiſhes it. He is more happy to 
have his fidelity in repreſentation recognized by the 
body of the people, than if he were to be ranked in 
point of ability (and higher he could not be ranked) 
e nia ec 9:; 
It is not from this part of their deciſion which the 
author wiſhes an appeal. There - are things which 
touch him more nearly. To abandon them would 
argue, not diffidence in his abilities, but treachery to 
his cauſe. Had his work been recognized as a pat- 
tern for dexterous argument, and powerful eloquence, 
yet if it tended to eſtabliſſi maxims, or to inſpire 
ſentiments, adverſe to the wiſe and free conſtitution 
of this kingdom, he would only have cauſe to la- 
ment, that-it See qualities fitted to perpetuate 
the memory of his offende. Oblivion would be the 
only means of his eſcaping the. reproaches of poſte- 
rity. But, after receiving the common allowance 
due to the common weakneſs of man, he wiſhes to 
coe no part of the reyes oe of the world to its 
forgetfulneſs. He is at iſſue with the party, before 


the preſent, and if ever he can reach it, before the 


coming, generation. | 5 
The author, ſeveral months previous to his pub- 
lication, well knew, that two gentlemen, both of 


them poſſeſſed of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, and 


of a moſt deciſive authority in the party, had differed 
with him in one of the moſt material parts relative to 
the French revolution; that is in their opinion of the 
behaviour of the French ſoldiery, and its revolt from its 
officers. At the time of their public declaration on this 
ſubje&, he did not imagine the opinion of theſe. two 
gentlemen had extendeda great way beyond themſelves. 
He was however well aware of the o :obability, that 
pr of their juſt credit and influence would at 


ength diſpoſe the greater number to an agree- 


ment with their ſentiments; and perhaps might in- 
duce the whole body to a tacit acquieſcence 
| Bp in 


1. 


with thoſe whoſe critical cenſure he has had the miſ- 
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in their declarations, under a natural, and not always 
an improper diſlike of ſnewing a difference with thoſe 
who lead their party. I will not deny, that in gene- 
re] this conduct in parties is defenſible; but within 
what limits the practice is to be circumſcribed, and 
with what exceptions the doctrine which ſupports it is 
to be received, it is not my preſent purpoſe to define. 
The preſent queſtion has nothing to do with their mo- 
tives; it only regards the public expreſſion of their 
rated. ow tric wnicy as i | 

The author is compelled, however reluctantly, to 


receive the ſentence pronaunced upon him in the Houſe 


of Commons as that of the party. It proceeded from 
the mouth of him who muſt be regarded as its authen- 


tic organ. In a diſcuſſion which continued for two 
days, no one gentleman of the oppoſition interpoſed a 
negative, or even a doubt, in favour of him or of his 
opinions. If an idea conſonant to the doctrine of 
his book, or favourable to his conduct, lurks in the 
minds of any perſons in that n it is to be 
conſidered only as a peculiarity which they indulge 
to their own private liberty of thinking. The author 
cannot reckon upon it. It has nothing to do with 
them as members of a party. In their public 
capacity, in every thing that meets the public ear, 
or public eye, the body muſt be conſidered as unani- 
mous, | | | 
They muſt have been animated with a very warm 
zeal againſt thoſe opinions, becauſe they were under no 
neceſſity of acting as they did, from any juſt cauſe of 
apprehenſion that the errors of this writer ſhould be 
taken for theirs. They might diſapprove; it was not 
neceſſary they ſhould diſavow him, as they have 
done in the whole, and in all the parts of his book; 
becauſe neither in the whole nor in any of the parts, 
were they, directly, or by any implication, involved. 
The author was known indeed to have been 
Vol.. III. | Bb: warmly, 
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warmly, ftrenuouſly, and affectionately, againſt all 


allurements of ambition, and all poſſibility of aliena- 
tion from pride, or perſonal picque, or peeviſh jea- 
louſy, attached to the Whig party. With one of them 
he has had a long friendſhip, which he muſt ever re- 
member with a melancholy pleaſure. To the great, 
real, and amiable virtues, and to the unequalled abili- 
ties of that gentleman, he fhall always join with his 
coufitry in paying a juſt tribute of applauſe. 
There are others in that party for whom, without 
any ſhade of ſorrow, he bears as high a degree of love 
as can enter into the human heart; and as much ve- 
neration as ought to be paid to human creatures; 
becauſe he firmly believes, that they are endowed 
with as many and as great virtues, as the nafure of 
man is capable of producing, joined to great clearneſs 
of intellect, to a juſt judgment, to a wonderful tem- 
per, and to true wiſdom. His ſentiments with regard 
to them can never vary, without ſubjecting him to the 
Juſt indignation of mankind, who are bound, and are 
generally diſpoſed, to look up with reverence to the 
beſt patterns of their ſpecies, and ſuch as give a 
dignity to the nature of which we all participate. 
For the whole of the party he has high reſpec. 
Upon a view indeed of the eompofition of all parties, 
he finds great ſatisfaction. It is, that in leaving the 
ſervice of his country, he leaves parliament without 
all compariſon richer in abilities than he found it. 
Very ſolid and very brilliant talents diſtinguiſh the 
miniſterial benches. The oppoſite rows are a fort 
of ſeminary of genius, and have brought forth ſuch 
and ſo great talents as never before (amongſt us at 
leaſt) have appeared. together. If their owners are 
diſpoſed to ſerve their country, (he truſts they are) 
they are in a condition to render it ſervices of the 
higheſt importance. If, through miſtake or paſ- 
ſion, they are led to contribute to its ruin, we ſhall. 
at leaſt have a conſolation denied to the ruined _— 
WE that 
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that adjoins us we ſhall not be deſtroyed by men of 


mean or ſecondary capacities... „ 
All theſe conſiderations of party attachment, of per- 
ſonal regard. and of perſonal admiration, rendered the 


author of the Reflections extremely cautious, leſt the 


_ ſlighteſt ſuſpicion ſhould ariſe of his having undertaken 


to expreſs the ſentiments even of a ſingle man of that 
deſcription. His words at the outſet of his RefleQtons | 
METRE r 
In the firſt letter I had the honour to write to 
„you, and which at length I ſend; I wrote neither 
* for, nor from any deſcription of men; nor ſhall I 
* in this. My errors, if any, are my own. My repu- 
* tation alone is to anſwer for them.” In another 
place, he ſays (p. 126.) © I have no man's proxy. I 
* ſpeak only from my/elf; when I diſclaim, as I do, 
* with all poſſible earneſtneſs, all communion with 
the actors in that triumph, or with the admirers of it. 
When I aſſert any thing elſe, as concerning the peo- 
ple of England, I ſpeak from obſervation, not from 
* authority.” _ 9 . 
To ſay then, that the book did not contain the ſen- 
timents of their party, is not to contradict the author, 
or to clear themſelves. If the party had denied his 
doctrines to be the current opinions of the majority in 
the nation, they would have put the queſtion on its 
true iſſue. There, I hope and believe, his cenſurers 
will find on the trial, that the author is as faithful a 
repreſentative of the general ſentiment of the people of 


England, as any perſon amongſt them can be of the 


ideas of his own party. „ 
The French revolution can have no connexion with 


the objects of any parties in England formed be- 


fore the period of that event, unleſs they chooſe to 
imitate any of its acts, or to conſolidate any principles 
of that revolution with their own opinions. The 
French revolution is no part of their original contract. 
The matter, ſtanding oy itſelf, is an open * 
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of political diſcuſſion, like all the other revolutiorts 
(and there are many) which have been' attempted' or 


accompliſhed in our age. But if any conſiderable 
number of Britiſh ſubjects, taking a faQtious intereſt 


in the proceedings of France, begin publicly to incor- 
porate themfelves for the ſubyerfion of nothing ſhort 
of the whole conſtitution of this kingdom, to in- 
corporate themſelves for the utter overthrow of the 
body of its laws, civil. and eccleſiaſtical, and with 
them of the whole ſyſtem of its manners, in favour 
of the new conſtitution, and of the modern uſages of 
the French nation, I think no party principle could 


bind the author not to expreſs his ſentiments ſtrongly 


againſt ſuch a faction. On the contrary, he was per- 
haps bound to mark his diflent, when the leaders of the 
party were daily going out of their way to make pub- 


lic declarations in partament, which, notwithſtanding . 


the purity of their intentions, had a tendency to en- 
courage ill-deſigning men in their practices againſt our 
conftitution. 7 N 


The members of this faction leave no doubt of the 
nature and the extent of the miſchief they mean to 


produce. They declare it openly and deciſively. 
Their intentions are not left equivocal. They are 
put out of all diſpute by the thanks which, formally 
and as it were officially, they iſſue, in order to re- 
commend, and to promote the circulation of the moſt 
atrocious and treafonable libels, againft all the hither- 


to cheriſhed objects of the love and veneration of this 


people. Is it contrary to the duty of a good fubject, 
to reprobate ſuch proceedings? Is it alien to the of- 
fice of a good member of parliament, when ſuch prac- 
rices encreaſe, and when the audacity of the conſpi- 
rators grows with their impunity, to point out in his 
place their evil tendency to the happy conſtitution 


- which he is choſen to guard? Is it wrong in any ſenſe, 


to render the people of England. ſenſible how much 


they muſt ſuffer if unfortunately ſuch a wicked faction 


ſhould 


toes Occ 1 
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ſhould become poſſeſſed in this country of the ſame 
power which their allies in the very next to us have 
ſo perfidiouſly uſurped, and fo outrageouſly abuſed? 
Is it inhuman to prevent, if poſſible, the ſpilling of 
{heir blood, or imprudent to guard againſt the effuſion 
of our own ? Is it contrary to any of the honeft princi- 
ples of party, or repugnant to any of the known duties 
of friendſhip for any ſenator, reſpectfully, and ami- 
cably, to caution his brother members againſt counte- 
nancing by inconſiderate expreſſions a ſort of proceed- 
ing which it is impoſſible they ſhould deliberately ap- 

PR. V | 
7 He had undertaken to demonſtrate, by arguments 
which he thought could not be refuted, and by docu- 
ments, which he was ſure could not be denied, that no 
compariſon was to be made between the Britiſh govern- 
ment, and the French uſurpation.—That they who 
endeavoured madly to compare them, were by no 
means making the compariſon of one good ſyſtem 
with another good ſyſtem, which varied only in local 
and circumſtantial differences; much leſs, that they 
were holding out to us a ſuperior pattern of legal 
liberty, which we might ſubſtitute in the place of our 
old, and, as they deſcribe it, ſuperannuated conſtitu- 
tion. He meant to demonſtrate, that the French 
ſcheme was not a comparative good, but a poſitive 
evil. That the queſtion did not at all turn, as it had 
been ſtated, on a parallel between a monarchy and a 
republic. He denied that the preſent ſcheme of things 
in France, did at all deſerve the reſpectable name of a 
republic: he had therefore no compariſon between 
monarchies and republics 'to make.—That what was 
done 1n France was a wild attempt to methodize 
anarchy ; to perpetuate and fix diſorder. That it 
was a foul, impious, monſtrous. thing, wholly out of 
the courſe of moral nature. He undertook to prove, 
that it was generated in treachery, fraud, falſehood, 
hypocriſy, and unprovoked murder.—He offered a 
| | make 
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wake out, that thoſe who haye Rd! in that buſineſs: 
had conducted themſelves with the utmoſt perfidy 10 
their colleagues in function, and with the moſt flagrant 
perjury both towards their king and their conftityents ; 
to. the one of whom the aſſembly had ſworn fealty, 
*and to the other, when under no ſort of violence or 
conſtraint, they had ſworn a full obedience to/inftruc- 
1jons—That by the terror of. aſſaſſination, they had 
driven away a very great number of the members, fo 
as to produce a falſe appearance of a majority. That 
this fictitious majority had fabricated a conſtitution, 
which, as now it ſtands, is a tyranny far beyond any 
example that can be found in the civilized European 
world- of our age; that therefore the lovers of it 
muſt be lovers, not of liberty, but, if they really 
underſtand its . of the leweſt and baſeſt of all 
ſerxitude. 

He propoſed to prove, that the preſent ſtate of 
things in France is not a tranſient evil, productive, as 
ſome have too favourably repreſented | it, of a laſting 
gceod; but that the preſent evil is only the means of 
producing future, and (if that were poſlible) worſe evils. 
hat it is not, an undigeſted, imperfect, and crude 
ſcheme of liberty, which may gradually be mellowed 
and ripened into an orderly and ſocial freedom ; but 
tat it is ſa fundamentally wrong, as to be utterly i in 
capable of correcting itſelf by any length of time, or 
of being formed into any mode of polity, of which a 
member of the houſe of commons could publicly de- 
Clare his approbation. 

If it had been permitted to Mr. Burke, he would 
have ſhewn diſtinctly, and in detail, that what the 
aſſembly calling itſelf national, had held out as a 
large and liberal toleration, is in reality a cruel and 
inſidious religious perſecution, infinitely more bitter 
than any which had been heard of within this cen- 
jury — That! it had a feature in it worſe than the * 


perſe- 
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perſecutions—That the old perſecutors acted, or. Prer 
tended to act, from. zeal towards ſome ſyſtem of piety 
and virtue: they gave ſtrong preferences to their own; 
and if they drove people from one religion, they pro- 
vided for them another, in which men might take re- 
fuge, and expect conſolation.— That their new per- 
ſecution is not againſt a variety in conſcience, but 


againſt all conſcience, That it profeſſes contempę 


towards its object; and whilſt it treats all religion with | 
ſcorn, 1 is not ſo much as neutral about the modes: 
It unites the oppoſite evils of intolerance and of ind * 
ference. = 

He could have proved, that it is G * from, et 

ing teſts (as unaccountably had been aſſerted) that the 
aſſembly had impoſed teſts of a peculiar hardſhip, ari- 
ling from a cruel and premeditated pecuniary fraud : 
teſts againſt old principles, ſanctioned by the laws, 


and binding upon the conſeience. That theſe teſts 


were not impoſed as titles to ſome new honour or ſome 
new benefit, but to enable men to hold a poor com- 
penſation for their legal eſtates, of which they had been 

unjuſtly deprived; and, as they had before been re- 
duced from affluence to indigence, ſo on refuſal to 
ſwear againſt their conſcience, they are now driven 
from indigence to famine, and treated with every poſ 


ſible degree of outrage, inſult, and inhumanity.—That 
_ theſe teſts, which their impoſers well knew would not 


be taken, were jntended for the very purpoſe of cheat- 
ing their miſerable. victims out of the compenſation 
which the tyrannic impoſtors of the aſſembly had pre- 
viouſly and purpoſely rendered the public unable to 


pay. That thus their. ultimate violence aroſe from 
their original fraud. 


He would have ſhewn that the univerſal peace and 
concord amongſt nations, which theſe common ene- 


mies to mankind had held out with the ſame fraudu- 
lent ends ! en with which they had uniformly 
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ducted every part of their proceeding, was a coarſe 
and clumſy deception, unworthy to be: propoſed as an 
example, by an informed and ſagacious Britiſh-ſena- 
tor, to any other country. That far from peace and 
good-will to men, they meditated war againſt all other 
governments; and propoſed ſyſtematically to excite 
in them all the very worſt kind of ſeditions, in order 
to lead to their common deſtruction.— That they had 
diſcovered, in the few inſtances in which they have 
hitherto had the power of difcovering it, (as at Avig- 
non, and in the Comtat, at Cavailhon and at Carpen- 
tras) in what a ſavage manner they mean to conduct 
the ſeditions and wars they have planned againſt their 
neighbours for the ſake of putting themſelves at the 
head of a confederation of republics as wild and as mif- 
chievous as their own, He would have ſhewn in what 
manner that wicked ſcheme was carried on in thoſe 
places, without being directly either owned or diſ- 
Claimed, in hopes that the undone people ſhould at 
length be obliged to fly to their tyrannic protection, as 
ſome ſort of refuge from their barbarous and treache- 
rous hoſtility, He would have ſhewn from thoſe 
examples, that neither this nor any other ſociety could 
be in ſafety as long as ſuch a public enemy was in a 
condition to continue directly or indirectly ſuch prac- 
tices againſt its peace.— That Great Britain was a prin- 
cipal object of their machinations; and that they had 
begun by eſtabliſhing correſpondences, communica- 
tions, and a ſort of federal union with the factious 
| here.—That no practical enjoyment of a thing fo 
imperfe& and precarious, as human happineſs muſt 
be, even under the very beſt of governments, could be 
a ſecurity for the exiſtence of theſe governments, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the principles of France, propa- 
gated from that grand ſchool of every diſorder, and 
every vice. yy ip 5 5 
He was prepared to ſnew the madneſs of their declarati- 
on of the pretended rights of man; the childiſh ſutility of 
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ſome of their maxims; the groſs and ſtupid abſurdi- 
ty, and the palpable falſity of others; and the miſ- 
chievous tendency of all ſuch declarations to the well 
being of men and of citizens, and to the ſafety and 
' Proſperity of every juſt coramonwealth, He was pre- 
pared to ſhew that, in their conduct, the aſſembly 
had direaly violated not.only every ſound princi- 
ple of government, but every one, without excep- 
tion, of their own falſe. or futile maxims; and indeed 
every rule they had pretended to lay down for their 
own direction. 

In a word, he was ready to ſhew, that thoſe who 
could, after ſuch a full and fair expoſure, continue 
to countenance the French inſanity, were not miſta- 
ken politicians, but bad men; but he thought that 
in this caſe, as in many others, ignorance had been 
the cauſe of admiration. 

Theſe are ſtrong aſſertions. They required ſtrong 
proofs. The member who laid down theſe poſitions 
was and is ready to give, in his place, to each po- 
ſition deciſive evidence, correſpondent to the nature 
and quality of the ſeveral allegations. | 

In order to judge on the propriety of the interrup- 
tion given to Mr. Burke, in his ſpeech in the com- 
mittee of the Quebec bill, it is neceſlary to enquire, 
firſt, whether, on general principles, he ought to 
have been ſuffered to prove his allegations? Second- 
ly, whether the time he had choſen was ſo very unſea- 
ſonable as to make his exerciſe of a parliamentary 
right produdive of ill effects on his friends or his 
country ? Thirdly, whether the opinions delivered 
in his book, and which he had begun to expatiate up- 
on that day, were in contradiction to his former 
principles, and inconſiſtent with the general tenor 
of his publick conduct ? 

They whohave madeeloquentpanegyricsonthe French 
revolution, and who think a freediſcuiſion ſo very advan- 
tageous in every 1 and under circumſtance, 

ought 
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not, in my opinion, to have prevented their eulo- 
gies from being tried on the teſt of fats. If their 
panegyric had been anſwered with an invective 
(bating the difference in. point of eloquence) the one 
would have been as good as the other: that ie, 
they would both of them have been good ſor no- 
thing. The panegyric and the ſatire ought to be 
| ſuffered to go to trial; and that which ſhrinks from 
it, muſt be contented to Pane at beſt a a8 a mere de- 
clamation. 
] do not think Mr. Burke was wrong in the courſe | 
he took. That which ſeemed to be recommended to 
him by Mr. Pitt, was rather to 'extol- the Engliſh 
conllitution, than to attack the French, I do not 
determine what would be beſt for Mr. Pitt to do in 
his ſituation. I do not deny that he may have good 
reaſons for his reſerve. Perhaps they might have 
been as good for a ſimilar reſerve on the part of Mr, 
Fox, if his zeal had ſuffered him to liſten to them. But 
there were no motives 'of miniſterial prudence, or of 
that prudence which ought to guide a man perhaps 
on the eve of being miniſter, to reſtrain the author 
of the Reflections. He is in no office under the crown 
he is not the organ of any party. 5 
The excellencies of the Britiſh conflititibn had al- 
ready exerciſed and exhauſted the talents of the beſt 
thinkers, and the moſt eloquent writers and ſpeakers, 
that the world ever ſaw. But in the preſent caſe, 
a ſyſtem declared to be far better, and which certainly 
is much newer (to reſtleſs and unſtable minds no ſmall 
recommendation) was held out to the admiration 
of the good people of England, In that caſe, it 
was ſurely proper for thoſe, who had far other 
thoughts of the French conſtitution, to ſcrutinize 
that plan which has been recommended to our imita- 
tion by active and zealous factions, at home and 
abroad. Our complexion is ſuch, that we are palled 
with enjoyment, and ſtimulated with hope ; that we 
| become leſs ſenſible to a long: poſſeſſed benefit, b 
the 
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che very circumſtance that it is become habitual. | 


Specious, untried, ambiguous proſpects of new ad- 


vantage recommend themſelves to the ſpirit of ad- 
venture, which more or leſs prevails in every mind.“ 


From this temper, men, and factions, and nations 


too, have ſacrificed the good, of which they had 
been in aſſured poſſeſſion, in favour of wild and 
irrational expectations. What ſhould hinder Mr. 


Burke, if he thought this temper likely, at one time 


or other, to prevail in our eountry, from expoſing 
fo a multitude, eager to game, the falſe calculati- | 
ons of this lottery of fraud? 
1 allow, as 1 ought to do, for the effuſions which | 
come from a general zeal for liberty. This is to 
be indulged, and even to be encouraged, as long as 
the queſtion is general. An orator, above all men, 
ought to be allowed a full and free uſe of the praiſe 
of liberty. A common place in favour of ſlavery 


and tyranny delivered to a popular aſſembly, would 


indeed be a bold defiance to all the principles of rhe- 
toric. But in a queſtjon whether any particular 
conſtitution is or is not a plan of rational liberty, 
this kind cf rhetorical flouriſh in favour 'of freedom 
in general, is ſurely a little out of its place. It is 
virtually a begging of the queſtion, It is a ſong 
of triumph, before the battle, 

But Mr. Fox does not make the panegyric of 
« the new conſtitution ; it is the deſtruction on 


of the abſolute monarchy he commends.” When 


that nameleſs thing which has been lately ſet up 
in France was deſcribed as © the moſt ſtupendous 
and glorious edifice of liberty, which hag been 
« erected on the foundation of human integrity in 
* any time or country,” it might at firſt have 
led the hearer into an opinion, that the conſtruc- 
tion of the new fabric was an object of admiration, 
as well as the demolition of the old. Mr. Fox, how- 


ever, has explained himſelf; and it would be too like 


that captious and cavilling ſpirit, which I fo pw 
deteſt, 
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teſt, if I were to pin down the language of an elo- 
quent and ardent mind, to the punctilious exactneſs 
of a pleader. Then Mr. Fox did not mean to ap- 
plaud that monſtrous thing, which, by the courteſy 
of France, they call a conſtitution. I eaſily believe 
it. Far from meriting the praiſes of a great. genius 
like Mr. Fox, it cannot be approved by any man of 
common ſenſe, or common Nh Lic nh, He cannot 
admire the change of one piece of barbariſm for 
another, and a worſe. He cannot rejoice. at the de- 
ſtruction of a monarchy, mitigated by manners, re- 
ſpectful to laws and uſages, and attentive, perhaps but 
too attentive to public opinion, in favour of the ty- 
ranny , of a licentious, ferocious, and ſavage multi- 
tude, without laws, manners, or morals, and which 
ſo far from reſpecting the general ſenſe of mankind, 
inſolently endeavours to alter all the principles and 
opinions, which have hitherto guided and contained 
the world, and to force them into a conformity to 
their views and actions. His mind is made to better 
things. OT 0 = | 

That a man ſhould rejoice and triumph in the de- 
ſtruction of an abſolute monarchy ; that in ſuch an 
event he ſhould overlook the captivity, diſgrace, 
and degradation of an unfortunate prince, and the 
continual danger to a life which exiſts only to be 
endangered; that he ſhould overlook the utter ruin 
of whole orders and claſſes of men, extending itſelf 
directly, or in its neareſt conſequences, to at leaſt a 
million of our kind, and to at leaſt the temporary 
wretchedneſs of an whole community, I do not deny 
to be in ſome ſort natural: becauſe, when people 
de a political object, which they ardently deſire, but 
in one point of view, they are apt extremely to palliate, 
or underrate the evils which may ariſe in obtaining it. 
This is no reflection on the humanity of thoſe per- 
ſons. Their good-nature I am the laſt man in the world 
to diſpute. It only ſhews that they are not ſufficiently 

7 infocmed 
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formed, or ſufficiently conſiderate. When they come 
to refle& ſeriouſly on the tranſaction, they will think 
themſelves bound to examine what the object is 
that has been acquired by all this havock. They 
will hardly aſſert that the deſtruction of an abſolute 
monarchy is a thing good in itſelf, without any 
ſort of reference to the antecedent ſtate of things, or 
to conſequences which reſult from the change; with- 
out any conſideration whether under its antient rule a 
country was, to a conſiderable degree, flouriſhing 
and populous, highly cultivated, and highly com- 
mercial , and whether, under that domination, though 
perſonal liberty had been precarious and inſecure, 
property at leaſt was ever violated. They cannot 
take the moral ſympathies of the human mind along 
with them, in abſtractions ſeparated from the good 
or evil condition of the ſtate, from the quality of ac- 
tions, and the character of tlie actors. None of us 
love abſolute and uncontrouled monarchy; but we 
could not rejoice at the ſufferings of a Marcus Au- 
relius, or a Trajan, who were abſolute monarchs, 
as we do when Nero is condemned by the ſenate to 
be puniſhed more majorum; Nor when that monſter 
was obliged to fly with his wife Sporus, and to drink 
puddle, were men affeQed in the ſame manner, as 
when the venerable Galba, with all his faults and 
errors, was murdered by a revolted mercenary ſol- 
diery. With ſuch things before our eyes our feel- 
ings contradict our theories; and when this is the caſe, 

the feelings are true; and the theory is falſe. What 
I contend for is, that in commending the deſtruction 
of an abſolute monarchy, all the circumflances ought 
not to be wholly overlooked, as conſiderations fit 
only for ſhallow and ſuperficial minds. 

The ſubverſion of a government, to deſerve 
any praiſe, muſt be conſidered but as a fte 
preparatory to the formation of ſomething better, 
either in the ſcheme of the government itſeltf, 

| or 
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or in the perſons who adminiſter in it, or in both, 
Theſe events cannot in reaſon be ſeparated. For 
inſtance, when we praiſe ,our revolution of 1688, 
though the nation, — that act, was on the defenſive, 
and was juſtified in incurring all the evils of a de- 
ſenſive war, we do not reſt there. We always 
combine with the ſubverſion of the old government 
the happy ſettlement which followed. When we 
eſtimate that revolution, we mean to comprehend in 
dur calculation both the value of the thing parted 
with, and the value of the thing received in Inge 


The burthen of proof lies, heavily on thoſe who 
tear to pieces the whole frame and contexture of 
their country, that they could find no other way of 
ſettling a government fit to obtain its rational ends, 
except that which they have purſued by means un- 
favourable to all the preſent happineſs of millions 
of people, .and to the utter ruin of ſeveral hundreds of 
thouſands. In their political arrangements, men have 
no right to. put the well-being of the preſent generati- 
dn wholly out of the queſtion. Perhaps the only 
moral truſt with any certainty in our hands, is the 
care of our own time. With regard to futurity, we 
are to treat it like a ward. We are not ſo to at- 
tempt an improvement of his fortune, as to put the 
capital of his eſtate to any hazard, | 

It is not worth our while to diſcuſs, like ſophiſ- 
ters, whether, in no caſe, ſome evil, for the ſake of 
ſome benefit is to be tolerated. Nothing univerſal 
can be rationally affirmed on any moral, or any po- 
Htical fubjeat. Pure mod ahſtraction does 
not belong to theſe matters. The lines of morality 
are not like the ideal lines of mathematics. They 
are broad and deep as well as long. They admit 
of exceptions; they demand modifications. Theſe 
exceptions and modifications are not made by the 
7 of logic, but by the rules of prudence. 
Prudence is not only the firſt in rank of the 
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virtues political and moral, but ſhe is the director, 
the regulator, the : ſtandard of them all. Metaphy- 
fics cannot live without definition ; but prudence is 
cautious. how ſhe defines. Our courts cannot be 
more fearful in ſuffering fickitious caſes to be brought 


before them for eliciting their determination on a 


point of law, than prudent moraliſts are in put- 
ting extreme and hazardous caſes of conſcience 


upon emergencies not exiſting. Without attempt- 
ing therefore to define, what never can be defined, 


the caſe of a revolution in government, this, I 
think, may be ſafely affirmed, that a ſore and 
preſſing evil is to be removed, and that a good, 
great in its amount, and unequivocal in its nature, 
muſt be probable almoſt to certainty, before the 
meſtimable price of our own morals, and the well- 
being of a number of our fellow- citizens, is paid 
for a revolution. If ever we ought to be œcono- 
miſts even to parſimony, it is in the voluntary 
production of evil. Every revolution contains in it 

ſomething of evil. TY dd 
It muſt always be, to thoſe who are the greateſt 
amateurs, or even profeſſors of revolutions, a maiter 
very hard to prove, that the late French govern- 
ment was ſo bad, that nothing worſe in the infinite 
devices of men, could come in its place. They 
who have brought. France to its prefent condition 
ought to prove alſo, by ſomething better than prat- 
tling about the Baſtile, that their ſubverted government 
was as incapable, as the preſent certainly is, of all im- 
provement and correction. How dare they to ſay 
ſo who have never made that experiment? They 
are experimenters hy. their trade. They have made 
an hundred others, infinitely more hazardous. 
The Engliſh admirers of the forty-eight thouſand re- 
publics which form the French federation, praiſe them: 
not for what they are, but for what they are to ay = 
| | e 
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talk as politicians but as prophets. But in whate- 
ver character they chooſe to found panegyric on pre- 
diction, it will be thought a little ſingular to pratſe 
any work, not for its own merits, but for the merits 
of ſomething elfe which may ſucceed to it. When 
any political inſtitution is praiſed, in ſpite of great 
and prominent faults of every kind, and in all its 
parts, it muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſomething excel- 
lent in its fundamental principles. It muſt be ſhewn 
that it is right though imperfect ; that it is not only 
by poſſibility ſuſceptible of improvement, but that 
it contains in it a principle tending to its meliora- 
tion. | | IE 
Before they attempt to ſhew this progreſſion of 
their favourite work, from abſolute pravity to finiſh- 
ed perfection, they will find themſelves engaged in 
à civil war with thoſe whoſe cauſe they maintain. 
What! alter our ſublime conſtitution, the glory of 
France, the envy of the world, the pattern for man- 
kind, the maſter-piece of legiſlation, the collected 
and concentrated glory of this enlightened age? 
Have we not produced it ready made and ready 
armed, mature in its birth, a perfect goddeſs of wiſ- 
dom and of war, hammered by our blackſmith mid- 
wives out of the brain of Jupiter himſelf? Have 
we not ſworn our devout, profane, believing, infidek 
people, to an allegiance to this goddeſs, even before 
the had burſt the dura mater, and as yet exiſted only in 
embryo? Have we not ſolemnly declared this conſti- 
tution unalterable by any future legiſlature? Have we 
not bound it on poſterity for ever, though our abettors 
have declared that no one generation is competent to 
bind another? Have we not obliged the members of 
every future aſſembly to qualify themſelves for their 
ſeats by ſwezring to its conſervation. ps 
Indeed the French conſtitution always muſt be (if a 

change is not made in all their principles and fundamental 
, — arrangements) 
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arrangements) a government wholly by popular re- 
preſentation. It muſt, be this or - nothing. - The 
French faction conſiders as an uſurpation, as an atro- 
cious violation of the indefeaſible rights of man, every 
other deſcription of government. Take it or leave it; 
there is no medium. Let the irre fragable doctors fight 
out their own conttoverſy in their awn way, and with 
their own weapons; and when they are tired let them 
commence a treaty of peace. Let the plenipotentiary 
ſophiſters of England ſettle with the diplomatic 
ſophiſters of France in what manner right is to be 
corrected by an infuſion of wrong, and how truth may 
be rendered more true by a due intermixture of f1iſ:- 
hood. | 3 
Having ſufficiently proved, that nothing could 
make it generally improper. for Mr. Burke to prove 
what he had alleged concerning the object of this diſ- 
pute, I paſs to the ſecond queſtion, that is, whether he 
was juſtified in chooſing the committee on the Quebee 
bill as the field for this diſcuſſion? If it were neceſſary, 
it might be fhewn, that he was not the firſt to bring 
theſe diſcuſſions into parliament, nor the firſt to renew 
them in this ſeſſion. The fa& is notorious. As to 
the Quebec bill, they were introduced 1nto the debate 
upon that ſubje& for two plain reaſons; firſt, that as 
he thought it nen not adviſeable to make the proceed- 
ings of the factious ſocieties the ſubject of a direct mo- 
tion, he had no other way open to him. Nobody has 
attempted to ſhew, that it was at all admiſſible into 
any other buſineſs before the houſe. Here every 
thing was favourable. Here was a bill to form a new 
conſtitution for a French province under Engliſh do- 
minion. The queſtion naturally aroſe, whether we 
ſhould ſettle that conſtitution. upon Engliſh ideas, or 
upon French. This furniſhed an opportunity for 
examining into the value of the French conſtitution, 
either conſidered as applicable to colonial government, 
Vol. III, Vis C © | — 0 
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or in its Own nature. The bill tos was in a com- 
mittee. By the privilege df ſpeakine as often as he 
pleaſed, he hoped in ſome meaſure to ſupply the want 
vf ſupport which he had but too fnuch reaſon to appre- 
hend. In a committee it was always in his power to 
bring the queſtions from generalities to facts; from 
declamation to diſcuſſion. Sothe benefit he actually 
received from this privilege. Theſe are plain, obvi- 

dus, natural reaſons for his eenduQt. I believe they 
are the true, and the only true ones. „„ 
FT hey who juſtify the frequent interruptions, which 
at tength wholly difabled him froth proceeding, attri- 
bute their conduEt to a very different interpretation 
of his motives. They ſay, that through corruption, 
dr malice, br ſblly, he was acting his part in a plot to 
make his friend Mr. Fox paſs for a republican ; and 
thereby to prevent the gracious intentions of his 
fovereign from taking effect, which at that time had 
began tb diſcloſe themſelves in his favour #. This is a 


To explain this, it will be weeeſfary ro advert to a paragraph 
which appeared in a paper in the minority intereſt ſome time before 
this debate _<* A very dark intrigue bas lately been diſcovered, the 
authors of which are well known to us; but until the glorious 
day ſhall come, when ſt will not be a LI nE A. to tell the TRUTH, 

«© we muſt not be fo regardleſs of our on ſafety, as to publiſh their 
* names. We will, however, ſtate the fact, leaving it to the inge- 
* nuity of our readers to diſcover what we dare not publiſh. _ | 

« Since the buſineſs of the afmament ugainſt Ruſſia has been under 
_ « diſcuſſion, a great perfohage has been heard to ſay, that he was hot 
* ſo wedded to Mr, PIT, as not to be very willing to give his 
confidence to Mr. Fox, if the latter ſhould be able, in a criſis like 
«© the pteſerit, to condut᷑t the government of the country with greater 
„ ©-advaiitagy to the public. | „„ | 

« This patriotic declaration immediately alarmed the ſwarm of 
* courtly inſeQs that live only in the ſunſhine of miniſterial favour. 
„It was thought'to be the forerunner of the diſmiſſion of Mr. P ITT, 
* and every engine Was ſet at work for the purpoſe of preventing ſuch 
san event. The prindipal engine employed bn this occaſion was 
*'CALVMNY, It was whiſpered in the ear df u great perſonage, 
that Mr. Fox was the laſt man in England, to be truſted by a 
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pretty ſerious charge, This, on Mr. Burke's part, 
would be ſomething more than-miſtake; ſomething 
worſe than formal irregularity. Any contumely, = 
outrage is readily paſſed over, by the indulgence whic 
we all owe to ſudden paſſion. Theſe things are ſoon 
forgot upon occaſions in which all men are ſo apt to 
forget themſelves. Deliberate injuries, to a degree 
mult be remembered, becauſe they require defiberate 
precautions to be ſecured againſt their return. | 
Jam authorized to ſay for Mr. Burke, that he 
conſiders that cauſe aſſigned for the outrage of- 
fered to him, as ten times worſe than the out- 


rage itſe}f. There is ſuch a firange confuſion of | 


ideas on this ſubject, that it is far more difficult to un- 
derſtand the nature of the charge, than to refute it 
E when 


„K IM , becauſe he was by PRINCIPEE a REPUBLICAN, 
and conſequently an enemy to MONARCHY, ö ; 

In the diſcuſſion of the Quebec bill which ſtood for yeſterday, it 
was the intention of ſome perſons to connect with this ſubject the 
* French revolution, in hopes that Mr. Fox would be warmed by a 
* colliſion with Mr. Burke, and induced to defend that revolution in 
* which ſo much power was taken from, andſo Jittle leſt in, the crown. 

Had Mr, Fox fallen into the ſnare, his ſpeech on the occaſion 
„would have been laid before a great perſonage, as a proof that a 
% man who could defend ſuch a revolution, might be a very good re- 
„ publican, but could not poſſibly be a friend to monarchy. 

„But thoſe who laid the ſnare were diſappointed ; for Mr. Fox, 


in the ſhort converſation which wok place yeſterday in the houſe of 


commons ſaid, that he confeſſedly had thought favourably ot the 
French revolution; but that moſt certainly he never had either in 
e parliament or out of parliament, profeſſed or defended republican 
6 principles.” | EST © 
| | Argus, April 22d. 1791 

Mr. Burke cannot anſwer for the truth, nor prove the falſehaod of 


the ſtory given by the friends of the party in this paper. He only 


knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authenticated had no 
influence on his conduct. He meant only, to the beſt of his power, 


to guard the public againſt the ill 3 0 of faQtions out of doors. 


What Mr. Burke did in parliament could hardly have been inter ded 
to draw Mr. Fox into any declarations unfavourable to his principles, 
ſince (by the account.of thoſe who are big frignds) he had long before 
effectually prevented the ſucceſs of any ſuch ſcandalous deſigns. Mr. 
Fox's frig:ds have themiſelyes done away that imputation on Mr. Burke. 
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when underſtood. , Mr. Fox's friends were, it ſeems, 
ſeized with a ſudden panic terror leſt he ſhould paſs 
far a republican. I do not think they had any ground 
For this apprehenſion. But let us admit they had. 
What was there in. the Quebec bill, rather than in 
any other, which could ſubject him or them to that 
imputation? Nothing in a diſcuſſion of the French 
conſtitution, which might ariſe on the Quebec bill, 
could tend to make Mr. Fox paſs for a republican; 
except he ſhould take occaſion to extol that ſtate of 
things in France, which affects to be a republic or 
a confederacy of republics. If ſuch an encomium 
could make any unfavourable impreſſion on the 
king's mind, rely his voluntary panegyrics on 
that event, not ſo much introduced as intruded into 
other debates, with which they had little relation, 
muſt have produced that effect with much more cer- 
| tainty, and much greater force. The Quebec bill, 
at worſt, was only one of thoſe opportunities, care- 
fully ſought, and induſtriouſly improved by himſelf. 
Mr. Sheridan had already brought forth a panegyric 
on the French ſyſtem in a ſtill higher ſtrain, with 
full as little demand from the nature of the bu- 
ſineſs before the houſe, in a ſpeech too good to be 
e forgotten. Mr. Fox followed him without 
any direct call from the ſubject matter, and upon 
the ſame ground. To canvaſs the merits of the 
French conſtitution on the Quebec bill could nat 
draw forth any gpinions which were not brought for- 
ward before, with no ſmall oſtentation, and with very 
little of neceſſity, or perhaps of propriety. What mode, 
or what time of diſcuſſing the conduct of the French 
faction in England would not equally tend to kindle 
this enthuſiaſm, and afford thoſe occaſions for pa- 
negyric, which, far from ſhunning, Mr. Fox has 
always induſtriouſly ſought? He himſelf ſaid very 
truly, in the debate, that no artifices were neceſſary 
to draw from him his opinions upon that ſubject. 
| er | , won Buß 
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But to fall upon Mr. Burke for making an uſe; at worſt 
not more irregular, of tlie ſame liberty, is tantamount 
to a plain declaration, that the topic of France is 


fabooed or forbidden ground to Mr. Burke; and to Mr. 


Eurke alone. But ſurely Mr. Fox is not a rtpubli- 
can; and what ſhould hinder him, when ſuch a diſ- 
cuſſion came on, from clearing himſelf unequi vo- 
_ cally (as his friends ſay he had done near a fortnight 
before) of all ſuch imputations? Inſtead of being a 
diſadvantage to him, he would have defeated all his 
enemies. and Mr. Burke, fince he has thought proper 
to reckon him amongſt them. _ 

But it ſeems, ſome news- paper or other had imput- 
ed to him republican principles, on occaſion of his 
conduct upon the Quebee bill. Suppoſing Mr. Burke 
to have ſeeri theſe news-papers (which is to ſuppoſe 
more than I believe to be true) I would aſk; when did 
the news- papers forbear to charge Mr. Fox, or Mr. 
Burke himſelf, with republican principles, or any other 
principles which they thought could render both of 
them odious, ſometimes to one deſcription of people, 
ſometimes to another? Mr. Burke, ſince the publica- 
tion of his pamphlet, has been a thouſand times charg- 
ed in the news-papers with holding deſpotic princi- 
ples. He could not enjoy one moment of domeſtic. 
quiet, he could not perform the leaſt particle of public 
duty, if he did not altogether diſregard the language 
of thoſe libels. But however his ſenſibility might be 
affected by ſuch abuſe, it would in im have been 
thought a moſt ridiculous reaſon for ſhutting up the 
mouths of Mr. Fox 6r Mr. Sheridan, ſo as to prevent 
their delivering their ſentiments of the French re- 
volution,—that forſooth, the news-papers had 
lately charged Mr. Eurke with being an enemy to 
= liberty.“ | 5 | | ; | 8 

I allow that thoſe gentlemen have privileges to 
which Mr, Burke has no claim, But their friends 
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vught to'plead thoſe privileges; and not to aſſign bad 
reaſons, on the priticiple of what is fair between man 
and man, and thereby to put themſelves on a level 
with thoſe who can fo eaſily refute them. Let them 
ſay at once that his reputation is of no value, and 
that he has no call to aſſert it; but that theirs is of 
infinite concern to the party and the public; and to 
that conſideration he ought to (acrihoe all his opinions, | 
and all his feelings. - 

la that language I ſhoud bear &y e oorreſpon 
dent to the ptoceeding ; lofty, indeed, — plain and 
conſiſtent. Admit, however, for a moment, and 
merely for argument, that this gentleman had ag 
good a right to continue as they had to begin theſe 
diſcuſſions, in candour and equity they muſt allow 
that their voluntary deſcant in praiſe of the French 
conſtitution was as much an oblique attack on Mr. 
Burke, as Mr. Burke's enquiry into the foundation 
of this encomium could potfibly be conftrued into 
an imputation upon them. They well knew, that 
he felt like orher men; and of courſe he would 
think it mean and unworthy, to decline aſſerting ia 
his place, and in the front of able adverſaries, the 
principles of what he had penned in his clofet, and 
without an opponent before him. They could not 
but be convinced, that declamations of this kind would 
ronze him; that he muſt think, coming from men 
of their calibre, they were highly mifchtevous; _ 
they gave countenance to bad men, and bad 

and, though he was aware that che handling uch 
matters in parliament was delicate, yet dns A 
man very likely, whenever, much againſtther will, 
they were brought there, to reſolve, that there they 
ſhould be thoroughly ſrfted. Mr. Fox, early in the 
preceding ſeſſion, had public notice from Mr. Burke 
of the light in whitch the confidered every 
attempt to introduce the example of France 
into the politics of this country z and of his reſolution 

to 
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to break with his beſt friends, and to join with his 
w orſt enemies to prevent it. He hoped that no ſuen 
ne ceflity would ever exiſt. But in caſt it ſhould, 
his determination was made. The party knew per- 
ſectly that he would at leaſt defend Virnſelf He ne- 
ver intended to attack Mr. Fox, nor did he attack 
him directly or indirectly. His ſpeech kept to its 
matter. No perſonality was employed even in the 
remoteſt alluſion. He never did impute to that gen- 
tleman any republican principles, or any other bad 
principles or bad conduct whatſoever. It was far 
from his words; it was far from his heart. It muſt 
be remembered, that notwithſtanding the attempt of 
Mr. Fox, to fix on Mr. Burke an unjuſtifiable change 
of opinion, and the foul crime of teaching a ſet of 
maxims to a boy, and afterwards, when theſe max- 
ims became adult in his mature age, of abandon- 
ing both the diſciple and the doctrine, Mr. Burke ne- 
ver attempted, in any one particular, either to crimi- 
nate or fo recriminate. It may be ſaid, that he had 
nothing of the kind in his power. This he does 
not controvert. He certainly had it not in his in- 
clination. That gentleman had as little ground for 
the charges which he was ſo eaſily provoked to make 
upon him. „„ | 
The gentlemen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) 
have been kind enough to conſider the diſpute brought 
on by this buſineſs, and the conſequent ſeparation of 
Mr. Burke ſrom their corps, as a matter of regret and 
uneaſineſs. I cannot be of opinion, that by his exclu- 
ſion they have had any loſs at all. A man whoſe opi- 
nions are fo very adverſe to theirs, adverſe, as it was 
v 


expreſſed, as pole to pole, ſo miſchievouſly as well 
as ſo directly adverſe, that they found themſelves un- 
der the neceſſity of ſolemnly diſclaiming them in full 
parliament, ſuch a man muſt ever be to them a moſt un- 
ſeemly and unprofitable incumbrance. A co-eperati- 
on with him could only ſerve to embarraſs them _ 

BE their 
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their councils. They have beſides publicly repreſent 
ed him as a man capable of abuſing the docility 
and confidence of ingenuous youth; and, for a bad 
reaſon, or ſor no reaſon, of diſgracing his whole pub- 
ic life by a ſcandalous contradiction of every one of 
his own acts, writings, and declarations. If theſe 
charges be true, their excluſion of ſuch a perſon from 
their body is a circumſtance which does equal honour 
to their juſtice and their prudence. If they expreſs 
a degree of ſenſibility in being obliged to execute this 
wiſe and juſt ſentence, from a conſideration of fome 
amiable or ſome pleaſant qualities which in his pri- 
vate life their former friend may happen to poſleſs, 
they add, to the praiſe of their wiſdom and firmneſs, 
the merit of great tenderneſs of heart, and humani- 
ty of diſpoſition. 

On their ideas, the new Whig party have, in my 
opinion, acted as became them. The author of the 
Reflections, however, on his part, cannot, without 
great ſname to himſelf, and without entailing ever- 
laſting diſgrace on his poſterity, admit the truth or 
juſtice of the charges which have been made upon 
him; or allow that he has in thoſe Reflections diſco- 
vered any principles to which honeſt men are bound 
to declare, not a ſhade or two of diſſent, but a to- 
tal fundamental oppoſition. He muſt believe, if he 
does not mean wilfully to abandon his cauſe and his 
reputation, that principles fundamentally at vari- 
ance with thoſe of his book, are fundamentally falſe. 
What thoſe principles, the antipodes to his, really 
are, he can only diſcover from that contrariety. 
He is very unwilling to ſuppoſe, that the doctrines 
of ſome books lately circulated are the principles of 
the party; though, from the vehement declarations 
againſt his opinions, he is at ſome loſs how to judge 
otherwiſe. 

For the preſent, my plan does not render it neceſſary 
to gay any thing further concerning me merits either of the 


one 
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one ſet of opinions or the other. The author would 
have diſcuſſed the merits of both in bis place, but 
he was not permitted to do ſo. 

I paſs to the next head of charge, Mr. Burke's in- 
conſiſtency. It is certainly a great aggravation of 
his fault in embracing falſe opinions, that in doing 

ſo he is nct ſuppoſed to fill up a void, but that 
he is guilty of a dereliction of opinions that are true 
and Jaudable. This is the great giſt of the charge. 
_ againſt him. It is not ſo much that he is wrong in 
his book (that however is alleged alſo) as that he has 
therein belyed his whole life. I believe, if he could 
venture to value himſelf upon any thing, it is on 
the virtue of conſiſtency that he would value himſelf 

the moſt. Strip him of this, and you leave him na- 
ked indeed. | 

In the cafe of any man a who had written ſomething, 
and ſpoken a great deal, upon very multifarious 
matter, during upwards of twenty-five years public 
ſervice, and in as great a variety of important events 
as perhaps have ever happened in the ſame number of 
years, it would appear a little hard, in order to charge 
ſuch a man with inconſiſtency, to fee collected by 
his friend, a ſort of digeſt of his ſayings, even to ſuch 
as were merely ſportive and jocular. This digeſt, 
however, has been made, with equal pains and par- 
tiality, and without bringing out thoſe paſſages of 
his writings which might tend to ſhew with what re- 
ſtrictions any expreſſions, quoted from him, ought 

to have been underſtood. From a. great ſtateſman 
he did not quite expect this mode of inquiſition. 
If it only appeared in the works of common pam- 
_ Plileteers, Mr. Eurke might ſafely truſt to his repu- 
tation. When thus urged, he ought, perhaps, to 
do a little more. It ſhall be as little as poſſible, 
ſor 1 hope not much is wanting. To be total- 
ly ſilent on his charges would not be reſpectful to Mr. 
Fox. Accuſations tometimes derive a weight from the 


45 perſons 
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perſons who make them, to which they are not 
entitled from their matter. | 
He who thinks, that the Britiſh conſtitution ought 
to confiſt of the three members, of three very dif- 
ferent natures, of which it does actually conſiſt, and 
thinks it his duty to preſerve each of thoſe mem- 
bers in 1ts proper place, and with its proper propor- 
tion of power, muſt (as each ſhall happen to be at- 
tacked) vindicate the three ſeveral parts on the fe- 
veral principles peculiarly belonging to them. He 
cannot aſſert the democratic part on the principles 
on which monarchy is ſupported ; nor can he ſup- 
port monarchy on the principles of democracy; nor 
can he maintain ariſtocracy on the grounds of the one 
or of the other, or of both. All theſe he muſt ſup- 
Port on grounds that are totally different, though 
praQtieally they may be, and happily with us they 
are, brought into one harmonious body. A man 
could not be conſiſtent in defending ſuch various, 
and, at firſt view, diſcordant parts of a mixed con- 
ſtitution, without that ſort of inconſiſteney with which 
Mr, Burke ſtands charged. 12 
As any one of the great members of this eonſtitu · 
tion happens to be endangered, he that is a friend 
to all of them chooſes and preſſes the topics neceſſa- 
ry for the ſupport of the part attacked, with all the 
ſtrength, the earneſtneſs, the vehemence, with all 
the power of ſtating, of argument, and of colouring, 
"A which he happens to poſſeſs, and which the cafe dee 
wn mands. He is not to embarraſs the minds of his hear- 
al ers, or to encumber, or overlay his fpeech, by brings 
ing into view at once (as if he were reading an acae 
demic lecture) all that may and ought, when a juſt 
occaſion preſents itſelf, to be ſaid in favour of the other 
members. At that time they are out of the court, 
there is no queſtion concerning them. Whilſt he op- 
Poſes his defence on the part where the attack is made, 
he preſumes, that for his. regatd to the juſt * 
| of 
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of all the feſt, he has credit in every candid mind. 
He ovght not to apprehend, that his railing fences 
about popular privileges this day, will infer that 

he ought, on the. next, to concur with thoſe 
who would pull down the throne: becauſe on the 
next he defends the throne, it ought not to be 
ſuppoſed that he has abandoned the riglits of the 

ople. IL 
"a man who, among various objects of his equal 
regard, is ſecure of ſome, and full of anxiety for 
the fate of others, is apt to go to much greater 
lengths in his preference of the objects of his imme- 
diate ſolicitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. A 
man ſo circumſtanced often ſeems to undervalue, to 
vilify, almoſt to reprobate and diſown, thoſe that are 
out of danger. This is the voice of nature and 
truth, and not of. inconſiſtency and falſe pretence. 
The danger of any thing very dear to us, removes, 
for the moment, every other affection from the mind. 
When Priam had his whole thoughts employed on the 
body of his HeQor, he repels with indignation, and 
drives from him with a thouſand reproaches, his ſur- 
viving fons, who with an-officious piety-crouded about 
him to offer their aſſiſtance. A good critic (there is 
no better than Mr. Fox) would ſay, that this is a 
maſter-ſtroke, and marks a deep underſtanding of 
nature in the father of poetry. He would deſpiſe a 
Zoilus, who would conclude from this Pane that 
Homer meant to repreſent this man of afffiction as 
hating or being indifferent and cold in his affections to 
the poor reliques of his houſe, or that he preferred a 
dead carcaſe to his living children. Ts 

Mr. Burke does not ſtand in need of an allow- 
ance of this kind, which, if he did, by candid critics 
ought to be granted to him. If the principles of 
a mixed conſtitution be admitted, he wants no 
more to juſtify to conſiſtency every thing he has 
ſaid and done during the courſe of a political life a 
8 | touching 
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touching to its cloſe. I believe that gentlematr has 
kept himſelf more clear of running into the faſhion 
of wild viſionary theories, or of ſeeking popularity 
through every means, than any man perhaps ever 
did in the ſame ſituation. {70 5 
He was the firſt man who, on the huſtings, at a 
popular election, rejected the authority of inſtruc- 
tions from conſtituents; or who, in any place, has 
argued (6 fully againſt it. Perhaps the difcredit into 
which that doctrine of compulſive inſtructions under 
our eonſtitution is ſince fallen, may be due, in a 
great degree, to his oppoſing himſelf to it in that 
manner, and on that occaſion. _ | 

The reſorms in repreſentation, and the bills 
for ſhortening the duration of parliaments, he uni- 
ſormly and ſteadily oppoſed for many years to- 
gcther, in contradiction to many of his beſt 
friends. Theſe friends, however, in his better 
days, when they had more to hope from his ſer- 
vice and more to fear from his loſs than now they 
have, never choſe to find any inconſiſtency between 
bis acts and expreſſions in favour of liberty, and his 
votes on thoſe queſtions. But there is a time for all 
things. F 

Againſt the opinion of many friends, even againſt 
the ſolicitation of ſome of them, he oppoſed thoſe 
of the church clergy, who had petitione! the 
houſe of commons to be diſcharged from the fub- 
ſcription. Although he ſupported the diſſenters in 
their petition for the indulgence which he had refuſed 
to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, in this, as he 
was not guilty of it, ſo he was not repreached 
with inconſiſtency. At the ſame time he pro- 
moted, and againſt the wiſh of feveral, the clauſe 
that gave the diſſenting teachers another ſubſcription 
in the place of that which was then taken away. Nei- 
ther at that time was the reproach of inconſiſtency 
brought againſt him. People could then diſtinguiſh 

Lt, | between 
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between a difference in conduct, under a variation of 


circumſtances, and an inconſiſtency in principle. 
It was not then thought neceſſary to be freed of him 
as of an incumbrance. | 

Theſe inſtances, a few among meny, are produced 
as an anſwer to the inſinuation of his having purſued 
high popular courſes, which in his late book he 
hes abandoned. Perhaps in his whole life he has 
never omitted a fair occaſion, with whatever riſque 
to him of obloquy as an individual, with whatever 
detriment to his intereſt as a member of oppoſition, 
to aſſert the very ſame doctrines which appear 
in that book. He told the houſe, upon an im- 


portant occaſion, and pretty early in his ſervice, 


* „being warned by the ill effect of a contrary 

procedure in great 3 = had taken bis 
ideas of liberty very. low; in order that they 
* ſhould ſtick to him, and that be might flick to 
* them to the end of his life.” 

At popular elections the moſt rigorous caſuiſts 
will remit a little of their ſeverity. They will 
allow to a candidate ſome unqualified effuſions in 
favour of freedom, without binding him to adhere to 
them in their utmoſt extent. But Mr. Burke put a 
more ſtrict rule upon himſelf than moſt moraliſts 


would put upon others. At his firſt offering him 


{elf to Briſtol, where he was almoſt ſure he ſhould 
not obtain, on that or any occaſion, a ſingle Tory 
vote, (in fact he did obtain but one) and reſted 


wholly on the Wiig intereſt, he thought himſelf 


bound to tell to the electors, both before and eſter 
his election, exactly what a repreſentative they had 
to ex _- in him. 
he diſtinguiſſing part of our conſtitution (he 
** ſaid) is its liberty. To picſerve that liberty 
* inviolate, is the peculiar duty and proper truſt 
of a member of the houſe of commons. Bat 
x the liberty, the * liberty 1 mean, is a liberty 
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a connected with order, and that not only exiſſs 
* with order and virtue, but cannot exiſt at all 
*« without them. It inheres in good and ſtead i a 
« vernment, as in ts ſubſtance and vital principle. 

The liberty to which Mr. Burke declared himſelf 
attached, is not French liberty. That liberty is 
nothing but the rein given to vice and confuſion, 
Mr. Burke was then, as he was at the writing of his 
Reflections, awfully impreſſed with the difficulties 
ariſing from the complex ſtate of our conſtitution and 
our empire, and that it might require, in different 
emergencies different ſorts of exertions, and the ſuc- 
ceſſive call upon all the various principles which 

uphold and juſtify it. This will appear from what 
he ſaid at the cloſe of the poll. 

* To be a good member of parliament is, let me 
tell you, no eaſy taſk; eſpecially at this time, 
when there is fo ftrong a diſpoſition to run into the 
perilous extremes of ſervile compliance, or wild 
popularity. To unite circumſpection with vigour, 
is abſolutely neceſſary ; but it is extremely dif- 
ficult. We are now members for a rich com- 
mercial city; this city, however, is but a part of 
a rich commercial nation, the intereſts' of which 
are various, multiform, and intricate. We are 
members for that great nation which, however, 
is itfelf but part of a great empire, extended by 
our virtue and our fortune to the fartheſt limits of 
the eaſt and of the weſt, All theſe wide-ſpread in- 
tereſts muſt be con/idered ; muſt be compared; muſt 
*© be reconcited, if poſſible. We are members for a 
free country; and ſurely we all know that the ma- 
chine of a free conſtitution is no /imple.thing ; but as 
mtricate and as delicate, as it is valuable. We are 
members in a great and antient MONARCHY ; and we 
muſt preſerve religiouſty the true legal rights of the ſo- 
vereign, which form the keyſtone that binds together the 


noble and well-confiruftcd arch of our empire and our 


« con- 
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4 tonflitution. A conſtitution made up of balanced 
6 powers, muſt ever be a critical «Va As ſuch I 


mean to touch that part of it which comes within 
my reach.” 

In this manner Mr. Burke ſpoke to his conſtituents 
ſeventeen years ago. He ſpoke, not like a partizan 
of one particular member of qur conſtitution, but 
as a perſon ſtrongly, and on principle, attached to 
them all. He thought theſe great and eſſential mem- 
bers ought to be preſeryed, and preſerved each in its 
place; and that the monarchy ought not only to be 
ſecured in its peculiar exiſtence, but in its preemi- 
nence too, as the preſiding and 2 principle 
of the whole. Let it be conſidered, whether the 
Janguage of his book, printed in 1790, differs from 
his ſpeech at Briſtol in 1774. 

With equal juſtjce his opinions on the American 
war are introduced, as if in his late work he had 
belied his conduct and opinions in the debates which 
aroſe upon that great event. On the American war 
he never had any opinions which he has ſeen oc- 
caſion to retract, or which he has ever retraQted. 
He indeed differs eſſentially from Mr. Fox as to 
the cauſe of that war. Mr. Fox has been pleaſed to 
ſay, that the Americans rebelled, * becauſe they 
* thought they had not enjoyed liberty enough.” 
This cauſe of the war from him I haye heard of for 
the firſt time. It is true that thoſe who ſtimulated 
the nation to that meaſure, did frequently urge 
this topic. They contended, that the Americans had 
from the beginning aimed at independence; that 
from the beginning they meant wholly to throw 
off the authority of the crown, and to break their 
connection with the parent country. This Mr. Burke 
never believed. When he moved his ſecond conci- 
liatory propoſition in the year 1776, he entered into 
te diſcuſſion of this point at very . 9 
all 
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and from nine ſeveral heads of preſumption, endea- 


voured to prove the charge upon that people not to 


be true. 


If the principles of all he has ſaid and wrote on 


the occaſion, be viewed with common temper, the 


gentlemen of the party will perceive, that on a ſup- 


poſition that the Americans had rebelled merely in 
order to enlarge their liberty, Mr. Burke would have 
thought very differently of the American cauſe. 
What might have been in the ſecret thoughts of 
ſome of their leaders it is impoſſible to ſay. As far as 

a man, ſo locked up as Dr. Franklin, could be ex- 
pected to communicate his ideas, I believe he opened 
them to Mr. Burke. It was, I think, the very day 
before he ſet out for America, that a very long con- 
verſation paſſed between them, and with a greater 
air of openneſs on the Doctor's ſide than Mr. Burke 
had obſerved in him before. In this diſcourſe Dr. 
Franklin lamented, and with apparent fincerity, the 
ſeparation which he feared was inevitable between 
Great Britain and her colonies. He certainly ſpoke 


of it as an event which gave him the greateſt con- 


cern. America, he ſaid, would never again ſee 
ſuch happy days as ſhe had paſſed under the protection 
of England. He obſerved, that ours was the only 
inſtance of a great empire, in which the moſt diſtant 
parts and members had been as well governed as 
the metropolis and its vicinage : But that the 
Americans were going to loſe the means which 
ſecured to them this rare and precious advantage. 


The queſtion with them was not whether they were 


to remain as they had been before the troubles, for 
better, he allowed they could not hope to be; 

but whether they were to give up ſo happy a ſitu- 
ation without a ſtruggle? Mr. Burke had ſeveral 
other converſations with him about that time, in none 


of which, ſoured and exaſperated as his mind cer- 


tainly was, did he diſcover any other wiſh in favour 


of 


( 
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of America than for a ſecurity to its antient condition. 
Mr. Burke's converfation with other Americans was 
large indeed, and his enquiries extenſive and diligent. 
Truſting to the reſult of all theſe means of informa- 
tion, but truſting much more in the public preſump- 
tive indications I have juſt referred to, and to the 
reiterated ſolernn declarations of their aſſemblies, he 
always firmly believed that they were purely on 


| the defenſive in that rebellion, He confidered the 


ö ir 


Br 


Se 


Americans as ſtanding at that time, and in that con- 
troverſy, in the ſame relation to England, as England 
did to king James the Second, in 1688, He believed, 
that they had taken up arms from one motive only; 
that is our attempting to tax them without their 
conſent; to tax them for the purpoſes of maintain- 
ing civil and military eſtabliſhments. If this attempt 
of ours could have beett practically eſtabliſhed, he 
thought with them, that their aſfemblies would be- 
come totally uſeleſs; that under the ſyſtem of po- 
licy which was then purſued, the Americans could 
have no ſort of fecurity for their laws or liberties, 
or for any part of them; and, that the very cireum- 
ſtare2 of eur freedom would have augmented the 
weight of their ſlavery. 3 
Conſidering the Americans on that defenſive foot- 
ing, he thought Great Britain ought inſtantly to 
have cloſed with them by the repeal of the taxing 
act. He was of opinion that our general rights over 
that counfry would have been preſerved by this 
timely conceſſion k. When, inftead of this, a Boſton 
port bill; a Maffachuſet's charter bill, a Fiſhery bill, 
an Intercourſe bill, I know not how many hoſtile 
bills ruſhed out like fo many tempeſts from all 
points of the compaſs, and were accompanied firſt 
with great fleets and armies of Englifh, and fol- 
lowed afterwards with great bodies of foreign troops, 
he thought that their cauſe grew daily bet- 
Vorl. DBG ter, 


* See his ſpeech on American taxation, tbe 19th of April, 1774 
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ter, becauſe daily more defenſive; and that ours, 
becauſe daily more offenſive, grew datly worſe. He 
therefore in two motions, in two ſueceſſive years, 
propoſed in parliament many conceſſions beyond 
what he had reaſon to think in the begtnning of the 
troubles would ever be ſeriouſly demanded. 

So circumſtanced, he certainly never could and 
never did with the coloniſts to be ſubdued by arms. 
He was fully perſuaded, that if ſuch ſhould be the 
event, they muſt be held in that ſubdued ſtate by 
a great body of ſtanding forces, and perhaps of fo- 
reign forces. He was ſtrongly of opinion, that 
ſuch armies, firſt victorious over Engliſhmen, in a 
conflict for Engliſh conſtitutional rights and privi- 
leges, and afterwards habifuated (though in America) 
to keep an Engliſh people in a ſtate of abject ſub- 


jeclion, would prove fatal in the end to the liberties 


of England itfelf; that in the mean time this mi- 
iitary ſyſtem would he as an oppreſſive burthen up- 
on the national finances; that it would conſtantly 
breed and feed new diſcuſſions, full of heat and acri- 
mony, leading poſlibly to a new ſeries of wars; and 


that foreign powers, whilſt we continued in a ſtate 


at once burthened and diſtracted, mult at length ob- 
tain a decided ſuperiority over us. On what part of 
his late publication, or on what expreſſion that might 
have eſcaped him in that work, is any man, autho- 
rized to charge Mr. Burke with a contradiction to 
the line of his conduct, and to the current of his 


doctrines on the American war? The pamphlet. is 


in the hands of his accuſers, let them point out the 
paſſage if they an. | 

Indeed, the author has been well ſifted and ſcru- 
tinized by his friends. He is even called to an ac- 
count ſor every jocular and light expreſſion. A ludi- 
crous picture which he made with regard to a 
paſſage in the - ſpeech of a * late _— 
| „ ¾] e 


* Lord Lanſdown. 
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has been brought up againſt him. That paſſage 
contained a lamentation for the loſs of monarchy to 
the Arnericans, after they had ſeparated from Great 
Britain. He thought it to be unſeaſonable, ill jud- 
ged, and ill ſorted with the circumſtances of all the 
parties. Mr. Burke, it ſeems, conſidered it ridicu- 


lous to lament the loſs of ſome monarch or other, to 


a rebel people, at the moment they had for ever 
quitted their allegiance to theirs and our ſovereign ; 
at the time when they had broken off all connexion 
with this nation, and had allied themſelves with its 


enemies. He certainly muſt have thought it open 


to ridicule ; and, now that it is recalled to his memory, 


(he had, I believe, wholly forgotten the circumſtance) 


he recollects that he did treat it with ſome levity. 


But is it a fair inference from a jeſt on this unſeaſon- 
able lamentation, that he was then an enemy to mo- 
narchy either in this or in any other country? The 
contrary perhaps ought to be inferred, if any thing 
at all can be argued from pleaſantries good or bad. Is 
it for this reaſon, or for any thing he has ſaid or 
done relative to the American war, that he is to en- 
ter into an alliance offenſive and defenſive with eve- 
ry rebellion, in every country, under every circum- 


ſtance, and raiſed upon whatever pretence? Is it be- 


cauſe he did not wiſh the Americans to be ſubdued 
by arms, that he muſt be inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
if he reprobates the conduct of thoſe ſocieties in En- 
gland, who alledging no one act of tyranny or op- 
preſſion, and complaining of no hoſtile attempt againſt 
our antient laws, rights, and uſages, are now endea- 
vouring to work the deſtruction of the crown of this 
kingdom, and the whole of its conſtitution? Is 


he obliged, from the conceſſions he wiſhed to be 


made to the colonies, to keep any terms With thoſe 


clubs, and federations, who hold out to us as a 


pattern for imitation, the proceedings in France, 
in which a king, who had voluntarily and 
Dd a formally 
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formally diveſted himſelf of the right of taxation, 
and of all other ſpecies of arbitrary power, has been 
dethroned ?—ls it becauſe Mr Burke wiſhed to have 
America rather conciliated than vanquiſhed, that he 
muſt wiſh well to the army of republics which are 
ſet up in France; a country wherein not the people, 
but the monarch was wholly on the defenfive (a poor 
indeed, and feeble defenſive) to preferve ſome frag- 
ments of the royal authority againſt a determined 
and deſperate body of confpirators, whoſe object it 
was, with whatever certainty of crimes, with what- 
ever hazard of war, and every other ſpecies of ca- 
lamity, to annihilate the whole of that authority; 
to level all ranks, orders, and diſtinctions in the 
Rate; andutterly to deſtroy property, not more by 

their acts than in their prineiples? | 
Mr. Burke has been alſo reproached with an in- 
conſiſtency between his late writings and his for- 
mer conduct, becauſe he had propoſed in parliament 
ſeveral ceconomical, leading to ſeveral conſtitution- 
al reforms. Mr. Burke thought, with a majority 
of the houſe of commons, that the influence of the 
crown at one time was - too great; but after his 
majeſty had by a gracious meſſage, and ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent acts of parliament, reduced it to a ſtandard 
which ſatisfied Mr. Fox himſelf, and, apparently at 
leaſt, contented whoever wifhed to go fartheſt in 
that reduction, is Mr. Burke to allow that it would 
be right for us to proceed to indefinite lengths upon 
that ſubject? that it would therefore be juftifiable 
in a people owing allegiance to a monarchy, and 
profeſſing to maintain it, not to reduce, but wholly 
to take awav all prerogative, and all influence what- 
ſoever?—Muſt his having made, in virtue of a plan 
of ceconomical regulation, a reduction of the influ- 
ence of the crown, compel him to allow, that it would 
be right in the French or in us to bring a king to fo 
abject a ſtate, as in function not to be ſo reſpectable as 
E SES IS | | an 
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an under ſheriff, but in perſon not to differ from the 
condition of a mere priſoner? One would think that 
ſuch a thing as a medium had never been heard of 

in the moral world. | 
This mode of arguing from your having done 
any thing in a certain line, to the neceſſity of doing 
every thing, has political conſequences of other mo- 
ment than thoſe of a logical fallacy. If no man can 
propoſe any diminution or modification of an invi- 
dious or dan s power, or influence in govern- 
ment, without entitling friends turned into adver- 
faries, to argue him into the deftruQtion of all pre- 
rogative, and to a ſpoliation of the whole patronage 
of royalty, I do not know what can more effectu- 
ally deter perſons of ſober minds from engaging in 
any reform ; nor how the worft enemies to the liber- 
ty of the ſubject could contrive any method more 
fit to bring all correctives on the power of the crown 
into ſuſpicion and diſrepute. „ : 
If, fay his accuſers, the dread of too great influence 
in the crown of Great Britain could juſtify the de- 
gree of reform which he adopted, the dread of a te- 
turn under the deſpotiſm of a monarchy might juſti- 
fy the people of France in going much further, 
and reducing monarchy to its preſent nothing. Mr. 
Burke does not allow, that a ſufficient argument 
ad hominem is inferable from theſe premiſes. If the 
horror of the exceſfes of an abſolute monarchy fur- 
niſhes a reaſon for aboliſhing it, no monarchy once 
abſolute (all have been ſo at one period or other) 
could ever be limited. It muſt be deſtroyed; other- 
wiſe no way could be found to quiet the fears of 
thoſe who were formerly ſubjected to that ſway. 
But the principle of Mr. Burke's proceeding ought 
to lead him to à very different concluſion; to this 
concluſion, that a monarchy is a thing perfectly ſuſ 
ceptible of reform, perfectly ſuſceptible of a balance 
of power; and that, when reformed and balanced, 
for a great country, it is the beſt of all govern- 
ments, 


- 
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ments. The example of our country might have. 
led France, as it has led him, to perceive that mo- 
narchy is not only reconcilable to liberty, but that 
it may be rendered a great and ſtable ſecurity ta 
its perpetual enjoyment. No correQtives which he 
propoſed to the power of the crown could lead him 
to approve of a plan of a republic (if ſo it may be re- 
puted) which has no correctives, and which he be- 
lieves to be incapable of admitting any. No prin- 
ciple of Mr. Burke's conduct or writings obliged him, 
from conſiſtency, to become an advocate for an ex- 
change of miſchiefs; no principle of his could com- 
pel him to juſtify the ſetting up in the place of a 
mitigated monarchy, a new and far more deſpotic 
power, under which there is no trace of liberty, ex- 
cept what appears in confuſion and in crime. 
Mr. Burke does not admit that the faction pre- 
dominant in France have aboliſned their monarchy 
and the orders of their ſtate, from any dread of ar- 
bitrary power that lay heavy on the minds of the 
people. It is not very long fince he has been in that 
country. Whilſt there he converſed with many de- 
ſcriptions of its inhabitants. A few perſons of rank 
did, he allows, diſcoyer ſtrong and manifest tokens 
of ſuch a ſpirit of liberty, as might be expected one 
day to break all bounds. Such gentlemen have ſince 
had more reaſon to repent of their want of fore- 
ſight than I hope any of the ſame elaſs will ever have 
in this country. But this ſpirit was far from general 
even amongſt the gentlemen. As to the lower orders 
and thoſe a little aboye them, in whoſe name the pre- 
ſent powers domineer, they were far from diſcover- 
ing any fort of diſſatisfaction with the power and pre- 
rogatives of the crown. That vain people were ra- 
ther proud of them : they rather deſpiſed the Engliſh 
for not having a monarch poſſeſſed of ſuch high and 
perfect authority. They had felt nothing from Letires 
fe Cachet. The Baſtile could inſpire no horrors _ 
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them. This. was a treat for their betters. It was by 
art and impulſe ; it was by the ſiniſter uſe, made of a 
ſeaſon of ſcarcity ; it was under an infinitely diverſi- 


| fied ſucceſſion of wicked pretences, wholly foreign to 


the queſtion of monarchy or ariſtocracy, that this 
light people were inſpired with their preſent ſpirit of 
levelling. Their old vanity was led by art to take 
another turn: It was. dazzled and ſeduced by mili- 
tary liveries, cockades, and epaulets, until the French 
populace was led to become the willing, but ſtill the 
proud and thoughtleſs inſtrument and victim of another 
domination, Neither did that people deſpiſe, or hate, 
or fear their nobility. On the contrary, they valued 
themſelves on the generous qualities which diſtinguiſh- 


ed the chiefs of their nation. 


So far as to the attack on Mr, Burke, in conſequence 
of his reforms. | | | Crs 
To ſhew that he has in his laſt publication aban- 
doned thoſe principles of liberty which have given 
energy to his youth, and in ſpite. of his cenſors will 
afford repoſe and conſolation to his declining age, 
thoſe who have thought proper in parliament to de- 
clare againſt his book, ought to have produced ſome- 
thing in it, which directly or indirectly militates with 
any rational plan of free government. It is ſomething 
extraordinary, that they whoſe memories have ſo well 
ſerved them with regard to light and ludicrous ex- 
preſſions which years had conſigned to oblivion, ſhould 
not have been able to quote a fingle paſſage in a 
piece ſo lately publiſhed, which contradicts any thing 
he has formerly ever ſaid in a ſtyle either ludicrous 


or ſerious. They quote his former ſpeeches, and his 


former votes, but not one ſyllable from the book. 
It is only by a- callation of the one with the other 
that the alledged inconliſtency can be eſtabliſhed, 
But as they are unable to cite any, ſuch con- 
tradiftary paſlage, ſo neither can they ſhew any 

LS thing 


© 
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thing in the general tendency and ſpirit of the whole 


work unfavourable to a rational and generous _ | 


it of liberty; unleſs a warm oppoſition to the ſpirit 
of levelling, to the ſpirit of impiety, to the ſpirit of 
proſcription, plunder, murder, an cannibaliſm, be 
adverſe to the true principles of fre 


The author of that book is ſuppoſed to haye paſ- | 


fed from extreme to extreme ; but 
kept himſelf in a medium. This 


e has always 
3 is not fo 


wonderful. It is in the nature of 'thjngs, that they, 


who are in the centre of a circle ſhould appear di- 
rectly oppoſed to thoſe who view them from any 
part of the circumference, / In that middle point, 
however, he will {till remain, though he may hear 
people who themſelyes run beyond Aurora and the 


Ganges, cry out, that he is at the extremity of _ 


weſt. 
In the ſame debate Mr. Burke was repreſented as 
arguing, in a manner which iraphed that the Bri- 


tiſh conſtitutton could not be defended, but by abu- 


ling all republics antient and modern. He has ſaid 


nothing to give the leaſt ground for ſuch a cenſure, 


He never abuſed all republics. He has never pro- 
feſſed himſelf a friend or an enemy to republics or 


to monarchies in the abſtract. He thought that the 


circumſtances and habits of every country, which it 
is always perilous and productive of the greateſt ca- 
lamities to force, are to decide upon the form of its 
government. There is nothing in his nature, his 


temper, or his faculties, which ſhould make him an 


enemy to any republic modern or antient. Far 


from it. He has ſtudied the form and ſpirit of re- 
publics very early in life; he has ſtudied them with 
great attention; and with a mind undiſturbed by 
affection or prejudice. He is inded convinced that 


the ſcience of government would be poorly cul- 


tivated without that ſtudy, But the reſult in his mind 


from that inveſtigation has been, and is, that neither 
England 
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England nor France, without infinite detriment to 
them, as well in the event as in the experiment, could 
be brought into a republican form, but that every 
thing republican which can be introduced with ſafety 
into either of them, muſt be built upon a monarchy ; 
built upon a real, not a nominal monarchy, as its e 


Jential baſis; that all ſuch inſtitutions, whether ariſ- 


tocratic or democratic, muſt originate from their 


erown, and in all their proceedings muſt refer to it; 


that by the energy of that main ſpring alone thoſe 


republican parts muſt be ſet in action, and from thence 


muſt derive their whole legal effect, (as amongſt us 
they actually do) or the whole will fall into confuſion. 


Theſe republican members have no other point but 
the crown in which they; can poſſibly unite. 


This is the opinion expreſſed in Mr. Burke's book. 
He has newer varied in. that opinion fince he came 
to years of diſcretion. But ſurely, if at any time of 
his life he had entertained other notions, (which how- 
ever he has never held or profeſſed to hold) the hor- 
rible calamities brought upon a great people, by the 
wild attempt to force their country into a republic, 
might be more than ſufficient to undeceive his un- 
derſtanding, and to free it for ever from ſuch deſtruc- 
tive fancies. He is certain, that many, even in 
France, have been made ſick of their theories by 
their very ſucceſs in realizing them. nor 

To fortify the imputation of a deſertion from 


his principles, his conſtant attempts to reform 


abuſes, have been brought forward. It is true, 
it has been the buſineſs of his ſtrength to re- 
form abuſes in government : and his - lait feeble 

efforts are employed in a ſtruggle againit them. 
Politically he has lived in that element; poli- 
tically he will die in it. Before he departs, I 
will admit for him that he deſerves to have 


all his titles of merit brought forth, as they 


have 
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| have been, for grounds of condemnation, if one word, 
Juſtifying or ſupporting abuſes of any ſort, 1s to be 
found in that book which has kindled ſo much in- 
dignation in the mind of a great man, On the 
_ contrary, it ſpares no exiſting abuſe. Its very pur- 
poſe is to make war with abuſes; not, indeed, to 
make war with the dead, but with thoſe which n 
and flouriſh, and reign. 

The purpoſe for which the abuſes of government 
are brought into view, forms a very material con- 
ſideration in the mode of treating them. The com- 
plaints of a friend are things very different from 
the invectives of an enemy. The charge of abuſes 
on the late monarchy of France, was not intended 
to lead to its reformation, but to juſtify its deſtruc- 
tion. They who have raked into all hiſtory for 
the faults of kings, and who have aggravated eve- 
ry fault they have found, have acted conſiſtently ; 
becauſe they acted as enemies. No man can be a 
friend to a tempered monarchy who bears a decided 
hatred to monarchy itſelf. He who, at the preſent 
time, .1s favourable, or even fair to that ſyſtem, 
muſt act towards it as towards a friend with fra- 
ilties, who is under the proſecution of implacable foes. 
I think it a duty in that caſe, not to inflame the 
public mind againſt” the obnoxious perfon, by any 
_ exaggeration of his faults. It is our duty rather to 
palliate his errors and defects, or to caſt them into 
the ſhade, and induſtriouſſy to bring forward any good 
qualities that he may happen to poſſeſs. But when 
the man js to be amended, and by amendment to be 
| Preſerved, then the line of duty takes another directi- 
on. When his ſaſety is effectually provided for, it 
then becomes the office of a friend to urge his faults 
and vices with all the energy of enlightened affec- 
tion, to paint them in their moſt vivid colours, and to 
bring the mera! patient to a better habit. Thus I think 
with regard to individuals; thus I think with regard to 


antient 
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antient and reſpected governments and orders of men. 
A ſpirit of ation is never more c onſiſtent with 
itſelf, than when it refuſes to be rendered the means 
of deſtruction. 

I ſuppoſe that enough is ſaid upo2 theſe heads of 
accuſation, One more I had nearly forgotten, but 
I ſhali ſoon diſpatch | it. The author of the' Reflec- 
tions, in the opening of the laſt parliament, entered 
on the Journals of the Houſe of Commons a mo- 
ton for a remonſtrance to the crown, which is ſub- 
ſtantially a defence of the preceding parliament, that 
had been diſſolved under diſpleaſure. It is a defence 
of Mr. Fox. It is a defence of the Whigs. By 
what connection of argument, by what aſſociation 
of ideas, this apology for Mr. Fox and his party is, 
by him and them, brought to criminate his and 
their apologiſt, I cannot eaſily divine. It is true, 
that Mr. Burke received no previous encouragement 
from Mr. Fox, nor any the leaſt oountenance or ſup- 

rt at the time when the motion was made, from 

im or from any gentleman of the party, one on- 
ly excepted, from whoſe friendſhip, on that and on 
other occaſions, he derives an honour to which he 
muſt be dull indeed to be inſenſible“. If that re- 
monſtrance therefore was a falſe or feeble defence 
of the meaſures of the party, they were in no wie 


affected by it. It ſtands on the Journals. This 


ſecures to it a permanence which the author cannot 
expect to any other work of his. Let it ſpeak for 
itſelf to the preſent age, and to all poſterity. The 
party had no concern in it; and it can never be 
quoted againſt them. But in the late debate it was 
produced, not to clear the party from an improper 
defence in which they had no ſhare, but for the 
kind purpoſe of infinuating an inconſiſtency between 
the principles of Mr. 'Burke's defence of the diſſolv- 


ed parliament, and thoſe pn which he procceded 1 in his 
late Reflections on France. | 
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It requires great ingenuity. to make out ſuch a 
parallel between the two caſes, as to found a charge 
of inconſiſtency in the principles aſſumed in arguing 
the one and the other. What relation had Mr. Fox's 
India bill to the conſtitution” of France? What re- 
lation had that conſtitution to the queſtion of right, 
in an houſe of commons, to give or to withhold its 
confidence from miniſters, and to ſtate that opinion 
to the crown? What had this diſcuſſion to do with 
Mr. Burke's idea in 1784, of the ill conſequences 
which muſt in the end ariſe to the crown from ſet- 
ting up the commons at large as an oppoſite inte- 
reſt to the commons in parliament? What had this 
diſcuſſion to do with a recorded warning to the peo- 
ple, of their raſhly forming a precipitate judgment 
againſt their repreſentatives? What had Mr. Burke's 
opinion of the danger of 1ntroducing new theoretic 
language unknown to the records of the kingdom, 
and calculated to excite vexatious queſtions, into a 
parliamentary proceeding, to do with the French aſ- 
ſembly, which defies all precedent, and places its 
whole glory in realizing whar had been thought the 
moſt viſionary theories? What had this in common 
with the abolition of the French monarchy, or with 
the. principles upon which the Engliſh revolution 
was juſtified; a revolution in which parliament, in 
all its acts and all its declarations, religiouſly ad- 
heres to © the form of ſound words, without exclu- 
ding from private diſcuſſions, ſuch terms of art as 
may ſerve to conduct an inquiry for which none but 
pri vate perſons are reſponſible? Theſe were the 
topics of Mr. Burke's propoſed remonſtrance; all 
of which topics ſuppoſe the exiſtence and mutual 
relation of our three eſtates; as well as the relation 
of the Eaſt India company to the crown, to 
Parliament, and to the peculiar laws, rights, and uſa- 
ges of the people of Hindoſtan? What reference, I ſay, 
had theſe topics to the conſtitution of France, in re 

| there 
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there is no king, no lords, no commons, no India 
company to injure Or __ no Indian empire to 
govern or oppreſs? What relation had all or any 


of thefe, or any queftion which could ariſe between 
the prerogatives of the crown and the 2 of - 


parliament, with the cenfure of thoſe factious per- 
fons in Great Britain, whom Mr. Burke ftates to 
be engaged, not in favour of. privilege againſt pre- 
rogative, or of prerogative againſt privilege, but in 
an open attempt againft our crown and our parlia- 
ment; againſt our conſtitution in church and ftate : 
agaimſt all the parts and orders which compoſe the 


one and the other? | 9 

No perſons were more fiercely active againſt Mr. 
Fox, and againſt the meaſures of the houſe of com- 
mons diſſolved in 1784, which Mr. Burke defends 
in that remonſtrance, than ſeveral of thoſe revolution- 
makers, whom Mr Burke condernns alike in his re- 
monſtrance, and in his book. Theſe revolutioniſts in- 
deed may be well thought to vary in their conduct. He 
is, however, far from accuſing them, in this variation, of 
_ the ſmalleſt degree of inconfitency. He is perſuaded, 
that they are totally indifferent at which end they 
begin the demolition of the conſtitution.—Some are 
for commeneing their operations with the deſtruction 
of the civil powers, in order the better to pull down 
the eccleſiaſtical ; fome wiſh to begin with the ec- 
cleſiaſtical, in order to facilitate the ruin of the civil; 


ſome would deſtroy the houſe of commons through 


the crown, ſome the crown through the houſe of com- 
mons; and ſome would overturn both the one and 
the other through what they call the people. But I 
believe that this injured writer will think it not 
at all inconfiftent with his preſent duty, or with 
his former life, ſtrenuouſly to oppofe all the va- 
rious partizans of deſtruction, let them begin where, 
or when, or how they will. No man would ſet 
his face more determinedly againſt thoſe who 


ſhould. 
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ſhould attempt to deprive them, or any deſcription 
of men, of the rights they poſſeſs. No man would 
be more ſteady in 2 them from abuſing thoſe 


rights to the deſtruction of that happy order un- 


der which they enjoy them. As to their title to 
any thing further, it ought to be grounded on the 
proof they give of the ſafety with which power may 


be truſted in their hands. When they attempt with- 


out diſguiſe, not to win it from our affe ions, but 


to force it from our fears, they ſhew, in the character 


of their means of obtaining it, the uſe they would 


make of their dominion. That writer is too well 


read in men, not to know how often the deſire and 


deſign of a tyrannic domination lurks in the claim 


of an extravagant liberty. Perhaps in the begin- 
ning it always diſplays itſelf in that manner. No 


man has ever affected power which he did not hope 


from the favour of the exiſting government, in any 
other mode. OI 

The attacks on the author's conſiſtency relative 
to France, are (however grievous they may be to 
his feelings) in a great degree external to him and 
to us, and comparatively of little moment to the peo- 
ple of England. The ſubſtantial charge upon him 


is concerning his doctrines relative to the revolution 
of 1688. Here it is, that they who ſpeak in the 


name of the party have thought proper to cenſure 
him the moſt loudly, and with the greateſt aſperity. 


Here they faſten; and, if they are right in their fact, 


with ſufficient judgment in their ſelection. If he be 
guilty in this point he is equally blameable, whether 
he is conſiſtent or not. If he endeavours to delude his 
countrymen by a falſe repreſentation of the ſpirit of 
that leading event, and of the true nature and tenure 
of the government formed in confequence of it, he is 
deeply reſponſible; he is an enemy to the free conſti- 
tuion of the kingdom. But he is not guilty in any ſenſe. 
I maintain that in his Reflections he has ſtated the 


revolution 
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revolution and the ſettlement upon their true princi- 
ples of legal reaſon and conſtitutional policy. | 
His authorities are the acts and declarations of par- 
liament given in their proper words. So far as theſe 
go, nothing can be added to what he has quoted. 
The queſtion is, whether he has underſtood them 
rightly. I think they ſpeak plain enough. But we 
muſt now fee whether he proceeds with other autho- 
rity than his own conſtructions; and if he does, on 
what ſort of authority he proceeds. In this part, his 
defence will not be made by argument, but by wa- 
ger of law. He takes his compurgato:s, his vouchers, 
his guarantees, along with him. I know, that he will 
not be ſatisfied with a juſtification proceeding on 
general reaſons of policy. He muſt be defended on 
party grounds too; or his cauſe is not ſo tenable as 
J wiſh it to appear. It muſt be made out for him, 


not only, that in his conſtruction of theſe public acts 


and monuments he conforms himſelf to the rules of 
fair, legal, and logical interpretation; but it muſt be 
proved that his conſtruction is in perfect harmony 
with that of the antient whigs, to whom, againſt 
the ſentence of the modern, on his part, I here appeal. 

This July, it will be twenty-ſix years f ſince he be- 
came connected with a man whoſe memory will ever 
be precious to Engliſhmen of all parties, as long as 
the ideas of honour and virtue, public and private, 
are underſtood and cheriſhed in this nation. That 
memory will be kept alive with particular 
veneration by all rational and honourable whige. 
Mr. Burke entered into a_ connexion with that 


party, through that man, at an age, far from 


raw and immature; at thoſe years when men 
are all they are ever likely to become; when he 
was in the prime and vigour of his life; 
when the powers of his underſtanding, ac- 
cording to their ſtandard, were at the _ 
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his memory exerciſed ; his ＋ qu formed; and 
his reading, much freſher in the recollection, and 


much readier in the application, than now it is,. He 


was at that time as likely as moſt men to know 
what were whig and what were tory principles. 
He was in a ſituation to difcern what fort of whig 
principles they entertained, with whom it was his 
wiſh to form an eternal connexion. Fooliſh he would 
have been at that time of life (more fooliſh than any 
man who undertakes a public truſt would be thought) 


to adhere to a cauſe, which he, amongſt all thofe 


who were engaged in it, had the leaſt ſanguine hopes 
of, as a road fo power. | 5 bl 
There are who remember, that on the removal 


of the whigs in the year 1766, he was as free to 


chooſe another connexion as any man in the king- 
dom. To put himſelf out of the way of the nego- 
ciations which were then carrying on very eagerly, 
and through many channels, with the earl, of Cha- 
tham, he went to Ireland very foon after the change 
of miniſtry, and did not return until the meeting of 
parliament. He was at that time free from any thing 
which looked like an engagement. He was further 
free at the defire of his friends; ſor the very day of 
his return, the marquis of Rockingham wiſhed 
him to accept an employment under the new 


ſyſten. He belicves he might have had fuch a 
ſituation; but again he cheerfully took his fate 


with the party. | 


It would be a ferious imputation upon the pru- 


dence of my friend, to have made even ſuch tri- 
vial ſacrifices as it was in his power to make, 
for principles which he did not truly embrace, 
or did not perfectly underſtand. In either caſe the 
folly would have been great. The queſtion now 
is, whether, when he firſt practically profeſſed 
whig principles, he underſtood what principles he 
Profeſſed; and whether, in his book, he has faith- 
fully cxprefled them. | 

| When 


Tot H 0 1. 5 WI _ % 


When he entered into the whig party, he did nct 
conceive that they pretended to any diſcoveries, 
They did not affect to be better whigs, than thoſe 
were who lived in the days in which principle was 
put to the teſt. Some of the whigs of thoſe days 
were then living. They were what the whigs had 
been at the revolution; what they had been during 
the reign of queen Anne; what they had been at the 
acceſſion of the preſent royal family. „„ 

What they were at thoſe periods is to be ſeen. It 
rarely happens to a party. to have the opportunity 
of a clear, authentic, recorded, declaration of their 
political tenets upon the ſubject of a great conſtitu- 
tional event like that of the revolution. The whigs 
had that opportunity, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
they made it. The impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel 
was undertaken by a whig miniſtry and a whig 


houſe of commons, and carried on before a preva- 


lent and ſteady majority of whig peers. It was 
carried on for the expreſs purpoſe of ſtating the true 
grounds and principles of the revolution, what the 
commons emphatically called their foundation. It 
was carried on for the: purpoſe of condemning the 
principles on which the revolution was firſt oppo- 
ſed, and afterwards calumniated, in order by a juridi- 
cal ſentence of the higheſt authority to confirm and 
fix whig principles, as they had operated both in 
the reſiſtance to king James, and. in the ſubſequent 
kttlement , and -to fix them in the extent and with 
the limitations with which it.was meant they ſhould 
be underſtood by poſterity. The miniſters and ma- 
nagers for the commons were perſons who had, ma- 
ny of them, an active ſhare in the revolution. 
Moſt of them had ſeen it at an age capable of re- 
fection. The grand event, and all the diſcuſſions 
which led to it, and followed it, were then alive in the 
memory and converſation of all men. The managers 
for = commons mult be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken 
or, III. — 
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on that ſubject the prevalent ideas of the leading p 4 
ty in the commons, and of the whig miniſtry. 
doubtedly they ſpoke alſo their own private pins 
ons; and the private opinions of ſuch men are not 
without weight. They were not #mbratiles doctores, 
men who had ſtudied a free conſtitution only in its 
anatomy, and upon dead ſyſtems. They knew it 
alive and in action. 

In this proceeding, the whig principles, as appli- 
ed to the revolution and ſettlement, are to be found, 
or they are to be found no where. I wiſh the whi 
readers of this appeal firſt to turn to Mr: Burke's Re- 
flections from p. 20. to p. 30; and then to attend to 
the following extracts from the trial of Dr. Sacheve- 
rel. After this, they will conſider two things; 
firſt, whether the doctrine in Mr. Burke's Reflections 
be conſonant to that of the whigs of that period; and 
fecondly, whether they chooſe to abandon the prin- 
ciples which belonged to the progenitors of ſome cf 
them, and to the predeceſſors of them all, and to learn 
new principles of whiggtſm, imported from France, 
and diſſeminated in this country from diſſenting pul- 
pits, from federation ſocieties, and from the pam- 
phlets, which (as containing the political creed of 
thoſe ſynods) are induſtriouſly circulated in all parts 
of the two kingdoms. This 1 is their affair, and they 
will make their option. | 

Theſe new whigs hold, that the ſovereignty, whe- 
ther exerciſed by one or many, did not only origi 
nate from the people (a poſition not denied, nor worth 
denying or afſenting to) but that, in the people the 
Tame ſovereignty conſtantly and unalienably reſides; 
that the people may lawfully depoſe kings, not or- 
iv ſor miſconduct, but without any miſcondu& at 
all; that they may ſet up any new faſhion of go- 
vernment for themſelves, or continue without any g& 


vernment at their pleaſure; that the people are efſen- 


nally 


>” 


tially their own rule, and their will the meaſure 
of their conduct; that the tenure of magiſtracy is not 
a proper ſubject of contract; becauſe magiſtrates have 
duties, but no rights: and that if a contract de facto 
is made with them in one age, allowing that it binds 
at all, it only binds thoſe who were immediately con- 
cerned in it, but does not paſs to poſterity. Theſe 
doctrines concerning the people (a term which they 
are far from accurately defining, but by which, from 
many circumſtances, it is plain enough they mean 
their own faction, if they ſhould grow by early arm- 
ing, by treachery, or violence, into the prevailing 
force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter ſubverſion, 
not only of all government, in all modes, and to 
all ſtable ſecurities 'to rational freedom, but to all 
the rules and principles of 'morality itſelf. 15 

I aſſert, that the antient whigs held doctrines, to- 


tally different from thoſe I have laſt mentioned. I 


aſſert, that the foundations laid down by the com- 
mons, on the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, for juſtifying 
the revolution of 1688, are the very ſame laid down 
in Mr. Burke's Reflections; that is to ſay, —a breach 
of the original contract, implied and expreſſed in the 
conſtitution of this country, as a ſcheme of govern- 
ment fundamentally and inviolably fixed in king, 
lords, and commons. — That the fundamental ſubver- 
ſion of this antient conſtitution, by one of its parts, 
having been attempted, and in effect accompliſhed, 
juſtified the revolution. That it was juſtified only up- 
on the neceſſity of the caſe; as the only means left for 
the recovery of that antient conſtitution, formed by the 
original contract of the Britiſh ſtate ; as well as for the 
future preſervation' of the ſame government. Theſe 
are the points to be proved. | N 
A general opening te the charge againſt Dr. Sa- 
cheverel was made by the attorney general, Sir 
John Montagu; but as there is nothing in that 
opening ſpeech which tends very accurately to. 
1 2 1 
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ſettle the principle upon which. the whigs proceeded 
in the proſecution( the plan of the ſpeech: not requi- 
ring it) I proceed to that of Mr. Lechmere, the ma- 


nager Who ſpoke next after him. The Pe: 


are extraQts, given, not in the exact order in whi 
they ſtand in the printed trial, hut in that which is 
thought moſt fit to bring the ideas of the * com- 
mons atis under our view. | 


. Mx. Lacuna. Fes 


lt becomes an n inolifpenſable duty ty upon us, who ap- 
* pear in the name and on the behalf of all the com- 
* mons of Great Britam, not only to demand your 
* lordſhips juſtice on fueh a criminal ¶ Dr. Sacheve- 
a rel] but clearly aud openly to alot our foundati- 
| ons.” — — — 
_— : The nature of our conſtitution i is that of a limit- 
our conſti- ed monarchy ; wherein the ſupreme power is com- 


tution im- e 


ply andex- municated and divided between queen, lords, and 
preſsan ori. commons; though the executive power and admi- 


ginal con- . 


tract. niſtration be wholly in the crown. The terms of 
That the © ſuch a conſtitution do not only ſuppofe, but ex- 


contract is 


dy mutual © Preſs, an original contract between the crown 


and bang. and the people; by which that ſupreme power 
at all times was (by mut | confent, and not by accident) limi- 
upon the © ted, and lodged in more hands than one. And thr 


. uniform preſervation of ſuch a conſtitution for ma- 


conſtitution © ny apes, Without any fundamental. change, demonſtrates 


uniforml 
reſerved 0 40 your tord/hips the continuance ' of the. ſame. con: 


fc r many 0 tract. — — — 
ages, and is 


aproofof =* The conſequences. of ſuch a flame of govern» 

Ee 7 * ment are obvious. . That the laws, are the rule to 
s the 

common both; the common meaſure- of the power of the 

meaſure to © 0rGwn, and of the obedience of > wich ſubject, 


king and 
lubject. and if the exeeutive part endeavours the 


ſubve fon 
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6 ſubverſion and total deftruftion of the government, 
the original contract is thereby broke, and the right 


* of allegiance ceaſes; that part of the government, 


* thus fundamentally injured, hath a right to ſave or 
* recover that conſtitution, in which it had an origi- 
© ral intereſt, — — — 
© The neceſſary means (which is the phrafe uſed by 

* the commons in their firſt article) are words made 

{9 choice of by them with the greateſt caution. Thoſe 
* means are deſcribed (in the preamble to their charge) 

to be, that glorious enterppize, which his late ma- 
* jeſty undertook, with an armed force, to deliver 

this kingdom from popery. and arbitrary power; 

: \ ths concurrence of many ſubjects of the realm, who 
| came over with him in that enterprize, and of ma- 
ny others of all ranks and orders, who appeared in 


* arms in many parts of the kingdom | in aid of that 


* enterprize. 

* Theſe were the means that brought about the re- 

© volutionz and which the act that paſſed ſoon after, 
* declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and 
* ſettling the Jucceſſi on of the crown, intends, when his 
late majeſty is therein called the glorious inſtrument 

* delivering the kingdom; and which the commons, 

in the laſt part of their firſt article, expreſs by the 

word refifanre. 

But the commons, who will never be unmind- 
ful of the allegiance of the ſubjects to the crown of 

this realm, judged it highly incumbent upon them, 

out of regard to the /afety'of her majefty's perſon and 

government, and the antient and legal conflitution of this 
; * kingdom, to call that reſiſtance the neceſſary means; 
thereby plainly founding that power, right, and re- 
ſiſtance which was exerciſed by the people at the 
time of the happy revolution, and which the du- 
ties of /elf-preſervation and religion called them to, 


W 


« ſame time mel ſecuring her majeſtys govern- 
8 ment 7 


upon the NECESSITY of the caſe, and at the 


Caſe of 
fundarr ent- 
al injury, 
and hreack 
of original 
M contract. 
Words e- 
ceſſary 
means ſe- 
lected with 
caution. 


Repard gf 
the com- 
mons to 
their alle» 
giance to 
the crown, 
and to the 
antient 
conſtitutign 
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© ment, and the due allegiance of all her ſubjets. — — 
Allages The nature of, ſuch an original contract of go- 
VE Ul f 8 = 585 3 [5-20 þ . wt 4 1 
fame inte- vernment proves, that there is not only a power in 
rel in pre- © the people, who haye inherited this freedom, to aſſert 
ſervation fl, r e E e 
the con- their own title to it; but they are bound in du- 
tract, and ; ; . - 5 7 ri. 
nefime , ty to tranſmit the fame conſtitution to their poſteri 
eonſtituti- ty alſo. 91 5 a 
On. 5 5 4 | 
* * * * * | * K * * * * * * * 
Mr. Lechmere made a ſecond ſpeech. Not- 
withſtanding the clear and ſatisfacttory manner in 
which he delivered himſelf in his firſt upon this 
arduous queſtion, he thinks himſelf hound again diſ- 


e 


tinctly to aſſert the ſame foundation; and to juſtify 


the reyolution on the caſe of neceſſity only, upon prin- 


ciples perfectly coinciding with ' thoſe laid down in 
Mr. Burke's letter on the French affairs. 


Mu. Lachsen, 
The com- 


mons ſtrict - Your lordſhips were acquainted. in opening the 
ly confine C 7 ö 1 
their ideas charge, with how great caution, and with what un- 


ofa revolu- © feigned regard to her majeſty and her govern- 
| "tion to a [4 


wn. ment, and the duty and allegiance of her ſubjects, 
y C ; 
alone and | the commons made uſe of the words ueceſſar) 
ſelf. © means, to expres the reſiſtance that was made ufc 
© © of to bring about the revolution, and with the 
* condemning of which the doctor is charged by this 
* article; not doubting but that the honour and juſt- 
© ice of that reſiſtance, from the neceſſity of that caſe, 
and to which aloue we have ſtriflly confined ourſelves, 
32 * when duly conſidered, would confirm and ſtrength- 
mark im- en Þ, and be underſtood to be an effectual ſecurity 
licence for an allegiance of the ſubject to the crown 
would be of this realm, in every other caſe where there 
inſecure Oe ER IR TR ee ; 1 Ne 6 Om . 8 2 
without | | | 15 | 


this reſtric- 
tion, 
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is not the ſame neceſſity; and that the right of the 
: people to ſelf-defence, and preſervation of their liber- 
* ties by refiſtance, as their laſt remedy, is the reſult of 
* a caſe of ſuch neceſſity only, and by which the ori- 
* ginal contract between king and pedple, is broke. 
* This was the principle laid down and carried through 


all that was ſaid with reſpect to allegiance; and on 


0 
* which foundation, u the name and on the behalf of 
all the commons of Great Britain, we aſſert and juſti- 


* fy that reſiſtance by which the late happy revolution 


vas brought about. — H— — | | 

It appears to your lordſhips and the world, that 
* breaking the original contract between king and pe- 
* ple, were the words made choice of by that houſe of 
* commons, [the houſe of commons which had ori- 
* ginated the declaration of right,] with the greateſt 
* deliberation and judgment, and approved of by your 
* lordſhips, in that firſt and fundamental ſtep to- 
* wards the re-eftabliſkment of the government, which 
had received ſo great a ſhock from the evil coun- 
* ſels which had been given to that unfortunate 
prince. 5 1 


* * * * * * R * R * * * * * * 


Sir John Hawles, another of the managers, follows 
the ſteps of his brethren, poſitively affirming the doc- 
trine of non-reſiſtance to government to be the ge- 
neral, moral, religious, and political rule ſor the 
ſubject; and juſtifying the revolution on the ſame 


principle with Mr. Burke, that is, as an exception 


from neceſſity. —Indeed he carries the doctrine on the 
general idea of non-reſfiftance much further than Mr. 


Burke has done; and ſull as far as it can perhaps 


be ſupported by any duty of perfect obligation; how- 
ever noble and heroic it may be, in many ca- 


ſes, to ſuffer death rather than diſturb the tran- 


quility of our country. | 
| Six 
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* Sin Joux Hawrks. 


* Certainlj i muſt be granted, that the Aids 
© that fie 8 N. to the ſupreme power, 
though in things contrary to nature, even to. ſuffer 
death, 5 tbe higheſt. injuſtice. that can be 
done a man, 0 than make an oppoſition to 
the ſupreme power Þ [is reaſonable ;] becauſe the 
death of one, or ſome few private perſons, is a 


law. muſt needs be underſtood to forbid the doing 
or faying any thing to diſturb the government; 
the rather becauſe the obeying that law cannot. be 
pretended. to be againſt nature; and the doctor's 
refuſing to obey that implicit law, is the reaſon 
for which he is now proſecuted ; though he would 
have it believed, that the reaſon he is now proſe- 
cuted, was for the doctrine he aſſerted of obedi- 
ence to the ſupreme power ; which he might have 
preached as long as he had pleaſed, and the com- 
mons would have taken no offence at it, if he 
had ſtopped there, and not have taken upon him, 
on that pretence or occaſion, to have caſt odious 
colours upon the revolution.” 


J ĩ 8 


General Stanhope was among the managers : He 
begins his ſpeech by a reference to the opinian of 
his fellow managers, which he hoped had put be- 
yond all doubt the limits and qualifications 
that the commons had placed to their doc- 


tr Ines 


F. 696. 
'+ The words neceſſary to the completion of the ee are 
wanted in the printed trial but the conſtruction of the ſentence, 


as well as the foregoing part of the ſpeech, Juſtify the inſertion 
of ſome ſuch * words as the above, | 


leſs evil than diſturbing the whole government ;, that 


83833 py * -- _-= Lg ag 
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doct rines concerning the revolution; yet not ſatisfied 
with this general reference, after condemning the 
principle of non-reſiſtance, which is aſſerted in the 
ſermon without any exception, and ſtating, that under 
the ſpecious pretence of preaching a peaceable doc- 
trine, Sacheverel and the jacobites meant in reality to 
excite a rebellion in favour of the pretender, he ex- 
plicitly limits his ideas of reſiſtance with the boynda- 
ries laid down by his colleagues and by Mr. Burke. 


 GrNnegRAl, STANHOPE. 


© The conſtitution. of England is founded upon 
compact; and the ſubjects of this kingdom have, in 
* their ſeveral public and private capacities, as legal Ns: of 


5 | mga el | the ſubje&t 
a title to what are their rights by law, as a prince to and the 
the poſſeſſion of his crown. cal 


* Your lordſhips, and moſt that hear me, are wit- gal. 
* neſſes, and muſt remember the neceſſities of thoſe 
times which brought about the revolution; that 10 
* other remedy was left to preſerve our religion and Juſticepf 
* liberties ; that reſiſtance was neceſſary and conſequently fond 
aff nom ran” | | 1 neceſſity. 
Had the doctor, in the remaining part of his ſer- 
mon preached up peace, quietneſs, and the like, and 
* ſhewn how happy we are under her majeſty's admi- 
* niſtration, and exhorted obedience to it, he had never 
been called to anſwer a charge at your lordſhip's 
bar. But the tenor of all his ſubſequent diſ- 
; courſe is one continued inveclive againſt the govern- 
ment.“ 5 


„ W è a V- -ůãi²ü — 
Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one of the 


managers on this occaſion, He was an honourable 
ä man 
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. OS, Jon. HawLss. 


'_- Certainl) it n be granted, that the . 50 

* that commands obedience to the ſupreme power, 
though in 75 gs contrary to nature, even to ſuffer 
death, 1 855 is the higheſt. injuſtice that can be 
done a man, rather than make an oppoſition to 
the ſupreme power Þ [is reaſonable ;] becauſe the 
death of one, or ſome few private perſons, is a 
leſs evil than diſturbing the whole government , that 
law. muſt needs be underſtood to forbid the doing 
or faying any thing to diſturb the government; 
the rather becauſe the obeying that law cannot. be 
pretended. to be againſt nature; and the doctor's 
refuſing to obey that implicit law, is the reaſon 
for which he is now proſecuted ; though he would 
have it believed, that the reaſon he is now proſe- 
cuted, was for the doctrine he aſſerted of obedi- 
ence to the ſupreme power ; which he might have 
preached as long as he had pleaſed, and the com- 
mons would have taken no offence at it, if he 
had ſtopped there, and not have taken upon him, 
on that pretence or occaſion, to have caſt odious 
colpurs upon the revolution. 


222 = coat 


General Stanhope was among the managers : He 
begins his ſpeech by a reference to the opinion of 
his fellow managers, which he hoped had put be- 
yond all doubt the limits and qualifications 
that the commons had placed to their doc- 


tr] mes 


F. 656. 


+ The words neceſſary to ha completion of the ſentence are 


wanted in the printed trial but — the conſtruQion of the ſentence, 


as well as the foregoing part of the ſpeech, Juſtify the inſertian 
of ſome ſuch ee words as dhe above. 
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doct rines concerning the revolution; yet not ſatisfied 
with this general reference, after condemning the 
principle of non-reliſtance, which is aſſerted in the 
ſermon without any exception, and ſtating, that under 
the ſpecious pretence of preaching a peaceable doc- 
trine, Sacheyerel and the jacphites meant in reality to 
excite a rebellion in favour of the pretender, he ex- 


plicitly limits his ideas of reſiſtance with the boynda- 
ries laid down by his RR? and * Mr. Burke. 


' Ganzn AL STANHOPE. 


© The conſtitution of England is founded upon 
compact; and the ſubjects of this kingdom have, in 
their ſeveral public and private capacities, as legal 2 
*a title to what are their rights by law, as a prince to and the 
* the poſſeſſion. of his crown. e, 
* Your lordſhips, and moſt that hear me, are wit- gal. 
* nefles, and muſt remember the nec efſities of thoſe 
* times which brought about the revolution; that 10 
* other remedy was left to preſerve our religion and Juſticepf 
: pages that refiſtance was neceſſary and conſequently . 
t. — — neceſſity. 
* Had the doctor, in the remaining part of his ſer- 
mon preached up peace, quietneſs, and the like, and 
' ſhewn how happy we are under her majeſty's admi- 
* nitration, and exhorted obedience to it, he had never 
been called to anſwer a charge at your lordſhip's 
* bar. But the tenor of all his ſubſequent diſ- 
courſe } is one continued invecuve againſt the govern- 


ment. 


* * - 92 — 


— —— — — 
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Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one of the 
—— on this occaſion, He was an honourable 
Man 
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man and a ſound whig. He was not, as the jacobites 
and diſcontented whigs of his time have repreſented 
him, and as ill-informed people ſtill repreſent him, a 
prodigal and corrupt miniſter. They charged him in 
their libels and ſeditious converſations as having firſt 
reduced corruptions to a ſyſtem. Such was their cant, 
But he was far from governing by corruption. He 


governed by party attachments. The charge of ſy- 


ſtematic corruption is leſs applicable to him, perhaps, 
than to any miniſter who ever ſerved the crown for ſo 
great a length of time. He gained over very few 
from the oppoſition. Without being a genius of the 
firſt claſs, he was an intelligent, prudent, and ſafe 
miniſter. He loved peace; and he helped to com- 
municate the ſame diſpoſition to nations at leaſt as 
warlike and reſtleſs as that in which he had the chief 
direction of affairs. Though he ſerved a maſter who 
was ſond of martial fame, he kept all the eftabliſh- 
ments very low. The land tax continued at two 
ſhillings in the pound for the greater part of his admi- 
niſtration. The other impoſitions were moderate. 
The profound repoſe, the equal liberty, the firm pro- 
tection of juſt laws during the long period of his 
power, were the principal cauſes of that proſperity 
_ which afterwards took ſuch rapid ſtrides towards per- 
tection; and which furniſhed to this nation ability 
to acquire the military glory which it has ſince ob- 
tained, as well as to bear the burthens, the cauſe and 
conſequence of that warlike reputation. With many 
virtues, public and private, he had his faults ; but his 
faults were ſuperficial. A careleſs, coarſe, and over 
ſamiliar ſtyle of diſcourſe, without ſufficient regard to 
perſons or occaſions, and an almoſt total want of po- 
Iitical decorum, were the errors by which he was 
molt hurt in the public opinion; and thoſe 


through which his enemies obtained the grea- 


teſt adyantage pver him. But juſtice muſt be done. 
The prudence, ſteadineſs, and vigilance of that 


man, 
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man, joined to the greateſt poſſible lenity in bis cha- 
raQer and his politics, preſerved the crown to this royal 
family , and with it, their laws and liberties to this 
country. Walpole had no other plan of defence for 
the revolution, than that of the other managers, and of 
Mr. Burke; and he gives full as little countenance to 
any arbitrary attempts, on the part of reſtleſs and fac- 
tious men, for framing new governments according - 
to their fancies. | 


Ms. W ALPOLE. 


© Refiſtance is no hae nia} to be legal, but Caſe of re- 
* ſubjected, by all the laws now in being, to the grea- 9 
"teſt penalties. It swhat is not, cannot, nor ought and the 
* ever to be deſcribed, or affirmed, in any poſitive nt 


feacc. 
* law, to be excuſable ; when, and upon what never-to- | 


* can foreſce; and it ought never to be thoug ht of, but 
* when an utter ſubverſion of the laws of the realm threa - 
* tens the whole frame of our conſtitution, and no redreſs 
can otherwiſe be hoped jor. It therefore does, and 
© ought for ever, to ſtand, in the eye and letter of the 
? kau, as the higheſt offence, But becauſe any man, or 

party of men, may not, out of folly or wantonneſs, 
commit treaſon, or make their own diſcontents, ill 
brinciples, or diſguiſed affections to another intereſt, a 
* pretence to reſiſt the ſupreme power, will it follow 
0 from thence that the utmoſt neceſſity ought not to cn-, ne. 
gage a nation, in its 0wn defence, for the preſert vation of ceſſij juſti- 
* the whole „„ N 
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Sir Joſeph Jeky! was, as I have always heard and 
believed, as nearly as any individual could be, the 
very 
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very ſtandard of whig principles in his age. He was 
a learned, and an able man; full of honour, integrity, 
and public ſpirit; no lover of innovation, nor diſ- 
poſed to change his ſolid principles for the giddy 
faſhion K the hour. Let us hear this whig. 


SIR Josryn IxkvI. 


Comment In clearing up and vindicating the juſtice of the 


the limits revolution, which was the ſecond thing propoſed, it 
of ſubmiſ- 
"Ting is far from the intent of the commons to ſtate the 
limits and bounds of the ſubject's ſubmiſſion to the ſo- 
 vereign. That which the law hath been wiſely ſilent 
© in, the commons deſire to be filent in too, nor will 
* they put any caſe of a juſtifiable reſiſtance, but that 
of the revolution only; and they perſuade themſelves 
* that the doing right to that reſiſtance will be fo far from 
To ſecure 
the laws. the Promoting popular licence or confuſion, that it will have 
8 of © a contrary effect, and be a means of "ſettling men's minds in 
tion. the love of, and veneration for the laws ; to reſcue and 
* ſecure which, was the ONLY aim and intention of thrſe 
concerned in reſi Hancc. 


Wo VVV 


Dr. Sacheverel's counſel defended him on this prin- 
ciple, namely—that whilſt he enforced from the pul- 
pit the general doctrine of non-reſiſtance, he was not 
obliged to take notice of the theoretic limits which 
ought to modify that doctrine. Sir Joſeph Jekyl, in 
his reply, whilſt he controverts its application to the 

doctor's defence, fully admits and even enforces the 
principle itſelf, and ſupports the revolution of 1688, 
as he and all the managers had done before, exactly 
upon the ſame grounds on which Mr. Burke has built, 
in his reflections on the French evolution. 8 
IR 
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Six Jostyn JukYL, 


* If the Doctor had pretended to have ſtated the Blameabie 
© particular bounds and limits of non-reſiſtance, and bund d 
© told the people in what caſes they might, or might noa. reſia- 
© not reſiſt, he would have been much to blame; nor 
was one word faid in the articles, or by the ma- 
A nagers, as if that was expected from him: but, or 
* the contrary, we have inſiſted, that in NO caſe can 
© refiftance be lawful, but in caſe of extreme neceſlity, regntance . 
and where the conſtitution cannot otherwiſe be pre- lawfulonly 
( $: £5 "= . . in caſe of 
ſerved; and ſuch neceſſity ought to be plain and obvious exiremeaad 
% the ſenſe and judgment of the whole nation; and obvious ne- 
„ | $5576 ceſſity. 
this was the caſe at the revolution. 


+ + Xx 1 * * * * 4 * „ * „ * 


The counſel for Doctor Sacheverel, in defending 
their client, were driven in reality to abandon the 
fundamental principles of his doctrine, and to confeſs, 
that an exception to the general doctrine of paſſive 
obedience and non reſiſtance did exiſt in the caſe of 
the revolution. This the managers for the com- 
mons conſidered as having gained their cauſe; as 
their having obtained /e whole of what they con- 


tended for. They congratulated themſelves and the 


nation on a civil victory, as glorious and as honour- 
able as any that had obtained in arms during that 
reign of triumphs. _ | | 

ir Joſeph Jekyl, in his reply to Harcourt, and 
the other great men who conducted the cauſe for the 
Tory fide, ſpoke in the following memorable terms, 
diſtinctly ſtating the whole of what the Whig houſe 
of commons contended for, in the name of all their 


* 


n. 


Neceſſity 

- creates an 
exception, 

and the 

revolution 
a caſe of 


neceſſity, 


the utmoſt 
extent of 
the demand 
of the Com- 
mons. 
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Six Joszrn JEKYL. 


* My lords, the conceſſions [the conceſſions. of 

* Sacheverel's counſcl] are theſe :—That neceſſity 
creates an exception to the general rule of ſubmiſſion 
to the prince; that ſuch exception is underſtood 
or implied in the laws that require ſuch ſubmiſſion; 
and that the caſe of the revolution was a caſe if 
neceſſity. | | 

* Theſe are conceſſions /o ample, and do ſo fully 
anſwer the drift of the commons in this article, 
and are to the utmoſt extent of their meaning in tt, 
that I can't forbear congratulating them upon this 
ſucceſs of their impeachment; that in full par- 
liament, this erroneous doctrine of unlimited non- 
reſiſtance is given up and diſclaimed. And may 
it not, in after ages, be an addition to the glo- 
ries of this bright reign, that ſo many of thoſe 
who are honoured with being in her majeſty's 
ſervice have been at your lordſhip's bar, thus ſuc- 
ceſsfully contending for the national rights of her 
people, and proving they are not precarious or re- 
medilets ? | 

But to return to theſe conceſſions; I muſt appeal 
to your lordſhips, whether they are not a Yozal de- 
* parture from the Doctor's anſwer,” 
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\ I now proceed to ſhew that .the whig managers 


for the commons meant to preſerve the govern- 


ment. on a firm foundation, by aſſerting the per- 
petual validity of the ſettlement then made, and its 
coercive power upon poſterity. I mean to ſhew that 
they gave no ſort of countenance to any doctrine 
tending to impreſs the people, taken ſeparately * 

| e 
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cauſe his capacity and knowledge do not reach to it. 
If ſuch be the caſe, he cannot be blamed, if he acts 
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the legiſlature which chal the crown, with an idea 


that they had acquired a moral or civil competence 


to alter (without breach of the original compact on 
the part of the king) the ſucceſſion to the crown, at 
their pleaſure ; ; a leſs that they had acquired any 
right, in the caſe of ſuch an event as cauſed the 
revolution, to ſet up any new form of government. 
The author of the Reflections, I believe thought 
that no man of common underſtanding could oppoſe 
to this doctrine, the ordinary ſovereign power, as 
declared in the act of queen Anne. That is, that 
the Kings or queens of the realm, with the conſent 
of parliament, are competent to regulate and to ſettle 


the ſucceſſion of the crown. This power is and ever 


was inherent in the ſupreme ſovereignty; and was 
not, as the political divines vainly talk, acquired by 
the revolution. It is declared in the old ſtatute of 


queen Elizabeth. Such a power muſt reſide in the 
complete ſovereignty of every kingdom; and it is 


in fact exerciſed in all of them. But this right of 
competence in the legiſlature, not in the people, is by 
the legiſlature itſelf to be exerciſed with ſound di/- 
cretion; that is to ſay, it is to be exerciſed or not, 
in conformity to the fundamental principles of this 
government; to the rulzs of moral obligation; and 
to the faith of pacts, either contained in the nature of 
the tranſaction, or entered into by the body corporate 
of the kingdom; which body, in juridical conſtruc- 
tion, never dies; and in fact never loſes its members 
at once by death. : 

Whether this doCtrine is reconcileable to the mo- 
dern philoſophy of government, I believe the author 
neither knows nor cares; as he has little reſpe& for 
any of that ſort of philoſophy. This may be be- 


on the fenſe of that incapacity ; he cannot be blamed, 
if in the moſt arduous and critical queſtions which 
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can poſſibly ariſe, and which affect to the quick the 
vital parts of our conſtitution; he takes the fide which 
leans moſt to ſafety and ſettlement ; that he is re- 
ſolved not © to be wiſe beyond what is written“ in 
the legiſlative record and practice; that when doubts 
ariſe on them, he endeavours to interpret one ſtatute 
by anbtker; and to reconcile them all to eſtabliſhed 
recognized morals, and to the general antient known 
policy of the laws of England. Two things are 
equally evident, the firſt is, that the legiſlature poſ- 
ſeſſes the power of regulating the ſucceſſion of the 
crown; the ſecond, that in the exerciſe of that right 


It has uniformly acted as if under the reſtraints which 


the author has ſtated. That author makes what the 
| antients call mos majorum, not indeed his ſole, but 
_ certainly his principal rule of policy, to guide his 
judgment in whatever regards our laws. Uniformity 
and analogy can be preſerved in them by this proceſs 
only. That point being fixed, and laying faſt hold 


of a ſtrong bottom, our ſpeculations may ſwing in 


all directions, without public detriment, becauſe they 
will ride with fure anchorage. | 
In this manner theſe things have been always con- 
ſidered by our anceſtors. There are ſome indeed 
who have the art of turning the very acts of parlia- 
ment which were made for ſecuring the hereditary 
ſuccefſſion in the preſent royal family by rendering it 
penal to doubt of the validity of thofe acts of parlia- 


ment, into an inſtrument for defeating all their ends 


and purpoſes: but upon grounds ſo very fooliſh, that 
it is not worth while to take further notice of ſuch 
ſophiſtry. e 


To prevent any unneceſſary ſubdiviſion, 1 ſhall 
here put together what may be neceſſary to ſſie - 


the perfect agreement of the whigs with Mr. 
Burke, in his aſſertions, that the revolution made 
no * effential change in the conſtitution of the 
* monarchy, or in any of its antient, found, 


« and 
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« and legal principles; that the ſucceſſion was ſettled 
in the Hanover family, upon the idea, and in the 
mode of an hereditary ſucceſſion qualified with 
« Proteſtantiſm that it was not ſettled upon eleAive 
© principles, in any ſenſe of the word electiue, or under 
any modification or deſcription of election whatſo- 
« ever; but, on the contrary, that the nation, after 
the revolution, renewed by a freſh compact the 
+ ſpirit of the original compact of the tate, binding 
* itſelf, both in its exiſting members and all its poſterity, 
to adhere to the ſettlement of an hereditary ſucceſ- 
« flon in the Proteſtant line, drawn from James the 
* Firſt, as the ſtock of inheritance,” —— 


„rr Wi pw » vw ID 


Sis JohN HAwLES. 


„If he [Dr. Sacheverel] is of the opinion he pre- e ef 
' tends, I cannot imagine how it comes to paſs, that ſetiling We 
' he that pays that deference to the ſupreme power cn «f the 
has preached ſo directly contrary to the determinati- fubmiſon' 
' ons of the ſupreme power in this government; he feet 
very well knowing that the lawfulneſs of the revo- : 
' lution, and of the means whereby it was brought 
about, has already been determined by the aforeſaid 
' aQts of parhament ; and do it in the worſt manner 
* he could invent. For. queſtioning the right to the 
* crown here in England, has procured the ſhedding of . 
* more blood, and cauſed more ſlaughter, than all the other 
matters tending to diſturbances in the government, put 
' together. If, therefore, the doArine which the apo- 
' ſtles had laid down, was only to continue the peace 
of the world, as thinking the death of ſome few par- 
ticular perſons better to be borne with than a civil 
war, ſure it is the higheſt breach of that law to 
" queſtion the firſt principles of this government. 


You. ; * If 
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elf the Doctor had been contented with the liber- 
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ty he took of preaching up the duty of paſhve obe- 


dience, in the moſt extenſive manner he had thought 
fit, and would have ſtopped there, your lordſhips 
would not have had the trouble, in relation to him, 
that you now have; but it is plain, that he preached 
up. his abſolute and unconditional obedience, not 
to continue the peace and tranquillity of this nation, but 
to ſet the ſubjects at ſtrife, and 10 raiſe a war in the bow- 
els of this nation, and it is for this that he is now 
proſecuted ; though he would fain have it believed 
that the proſecution was for preaching the peaceable 
doctrine of abſolute obedience.” W 


L044 4440 $86 
Six JosteH JERYL. 


© The whole tenor of the adminiſtration, then in 
being, was agreed by all to be a zotal departure from 
the conſtitution. The nation was at that time united 


in that opinion, all but the criminal part of it. And 


as the nation joined in the judgment of their diſeaſe, 
ſo they did in the remedy. They ſaw there was nd 
remedy left but the laſt ; and when that remedy tock 
place, the whole frame of the government was reſtored 
entire and unhurt *, This ſnhewed. the excellent tem- 

. „„ per 


What we did was, in truth and fubſtance ard in a conſiituti- 
onal light, a revolution, not made, but prevented. We took folid 
ſecuittes ; we ſettled doubtful queſtions ; we corrected anomalies 
in our law. In the ſtable fundamental parts of our conſtitution, 
we made no revolution; no, nor any alteration at all. We cu 
not impair the monarchy. Perhaps it might be ſhewn that we 
ſtrengthened it very conſiderably. The nation kept the ſame rarks, 
the "ike order, the ſame privileges, the ſame franchiſes, the ſame 
rules for property, the ſame ſubordinatians, the ſame order in the 
lav, in the revenue, and in the ma giſtracy; the ſame lords, the ſame 


conmons, the ſame corporations, the ſame eleQorg.” Mr. Burke's 
ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, 9th February 1790. It appears how 
exaCtly he coincides in every thing with Sir Joſeph Jekyl, 
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per the nation was in at that time, that, after ſuch 


« provocations from an abuſe of the regal power, and 
* ſuch a convulſion, no one part of the conſtitution was 
altered, or ſuffered the leaſt damage; but, on the contra- 


y, the whole received new life and vigour." 


CO TT SS SS: 


The tory counſel for Dr. Sacheverel having inſinu- 
ated, that a great and eſſential alteration in the conſti- 
tution had been wrqught by the revolution, Sir Joſeph 
Jekyl is ſo ſtrong on this point, that he takes fire even 
at the inſinuation of his being of ſuch an opinion, 


Six JosEPH JEKYL. 


© Tf the Doctor inſtructed his counſel to infinuate No innova- 


that there was any innovation in the conſtitution wrought von 1 he 
by the revolution, it is an addition to his crime. The 
revolution did not introduce any innovation; it was a 
* reſtoration of the ancient fundamental conſtitution of 

* the kingdom, and giving it its proper force and 


energy. 


E 4 $6 © .* ͥ Q © 


The Salicitor General, Sir Robert Eyre, diſtinguiſhes 
expreſsly the caſe of the revolution, and its principles, 
from a proceeding at pleaſure, on the part of the peo- 
ple, to change their antient conſtitution, and to frame 
a new government for themſelves. He diſtinguiſhes it 
with the ſame care from the principles of regicide, and 
republicanifm, and the ſorts of reſiſtance condemned 
8 5 E £42 by 


revolution, 
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by the dodtrines of the church of England, and, which 
ought to be condemned, by the doctrines of all chur- 
ches profeſſing Chriſtianity. ee 


— 


Mx. SoIcIroR GENERAL, SIR ROBERT EYRE. 


evolution | | 
8 Ihe reſiſtance at the revolution, which was found- 
lantary can. ed in unavoidable neceſſity, could be no defence to a 
celling alle- man that was attacked for aſſerting that the people 
pt mig it cancel their allegiance at pleaſure, or dethrone and 
© murder their ſovereigh by a judictary ſentence. For it 
can never be. inferred from the lawfulneſs of reſi- 
6 ſtance, at a time when a total ſubverſion of the govern- 
ment both in church and ſtate was intended, that a peo- 
ple may take up arms, and call their ſovereign to ac- 
© count at pleaſure; and, therefore, ſince the revolution 
* could be of no ſervice in giving the leaſt colour for 72 
* ing any ſuch wicked principle, the Doctor could never 
* intend to put it into the mouths of thoſe new prea- 
chers, and new politicians, for a defence; unleſs it 
Revointion © be his opinion, that the reſiſtance at the revolution 
caſe of Char- can bear any parallel with the execrable murder of the 
Fiſt, * 7oyal martyr, fo juſtly deteſted by the whole nation. 
* It is plain that the Doctor is not impeached for 
preaching a general doctrine, and enforcing the ge- 
neral duty of obedience, but for preaching againſt 
an excepted caſe, after he has ſtated the exception. He 
is not impeached for preaching the general doctrine 
of obedience, and the utter illegality of reſiſtance 
upon any pretence whatſoever ; 3 having 


firſt laid down the general doctrine as true, without 
any exception, he ſtates the excepted caſe, the revolu- 
tion, in expreſs terms, as an objection; and then 
aſſuming the conſideration of that excepted caſe, 
« denies there was any reſiſtance in the revolution; 
F ˙• ·˙*˙ꝛ»m One Þ; | 
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and aſſerts, that to impute reſiſtance to the revoluti- 
on, would caſt black and odious colours upon it. 
This is not preaching the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, 
in the general terms uſed by the homilies, and the 
fathers of the church, where caſes of neceſſity may 
be underſtood to be excepted by a tacit implication, as 
the counſel have allowed; but is preaching directly 
againſt the reſiſtance at the revolution, which, in the 
courſe of this debate, has been all along admitted to 
be neceſſary and juſt, and can have no other meaning | 
than to bring a diſhonour upon the revolution, dns 
and an odium upon thoſe great and illuſtrious per- intended 
ſons, thoſe friends to the monarchy and the church, aum on 
that aſſiſted in bringing it about. For had the Doc- the revelus, 
tor intended any thing elſe, he would have treated 
the caſe of the revolution in a different manner, 
and have given it the true and fair anſwer; he . 
would have ſaid, that the reſiſtance at the revoluti fence of the 
on was of abſolute neceſſity, and the only means left to evolution 
revive the conſtitution ; and muſt therefore be taken necefiity, 
as an excepted caſe, and could never come within 
the reach and intention of the general doctrine of 
the church. 5 1 | 

* Your lordſhips take notice on what grounds 
the Doctor continues to afſert the ſame poſition in 
his anſwer. But is it not moſt evident, that the 
general exhortations to be met with in the homi- 
lies of the church of England, and ſuch like 
declarations in the ſtatutes of the kingdom, are 
meant only as rules for the civil obedience or 
the ſubject to the legal adminiſtration of the 
ſupreme power in ordinary caſes? And it is 
equally abſurd, to conſtrue any words in a 
poſitive law to authorize the deſtruction of 
the , whole, as to expect that king, lords, and 
commons ' ſhould, in expreſs terms of law, 
declare ſuch an ultimate reſort as the right of 


8 reſiſtance, 


— 
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© reſiſtance, at a time when the caſe ſuppoſes that the 
* force of all lau is ceaſed *. 


* The commons muſt always reſent; with the ut- 


abhor what= moſt deteſtation and abhorrence, every poſition 


ever ſhakes ( 


fion of poſte- © 


that may ſhake the authority of that a& of par- 
liament, whereby the crown is ſettled upon her 
majeſty, and whereby the lords ſpiritual and temporal 


c 


of the crown © nd commons do, in the name of all the people of En- 


gland, moſt humbly and faithfully ſubmit themſelves, 
their heirs and poſterities, to her majeſty, which this 
general principle of abſolute non- em muſt 
certainly ſhake. 

For, if the reſiſtance at the evict 5 was ille- 
gal, the revolution ſettled in uſurpation, and this 
act can have no greater force and authority than 
an act paſſed under an uſurper. | 
* And the commons take leave to obſerve, that 
the authority of the parliamentary ſettlement 1s a 
matter of the greateſt confequence to maintain, 
in a caſe where the hereditary right to the crown 
is conteſted. 

* It appears by the ſeveral inſtances mentioned 
in the act declaring the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
that at the time of the revolution there was a total 
ſubver fionof the conſtitution of government both in church 
and ftate, which. is a caſe that the laws of England 
could never fu ppoſe, provide for, or have in view. 
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Sir Joſeph Jekyl, ſo often quoted, conſidered the pre- 
ſervation of the monarchy, and of the rights and prero- 
: gatlyes 


dee Refleclions, p. 54, 55 of this volume. 


-TOTHE OLD: WHIGS. at * 


gatives of the crown, as eſſential objects with all ſound 
whigs ; and that they were bound, not only to maintain 
them when injured or invaded, but to exert themſelves as 
much for their re-eſtabliſhment, if they ſhould hap- 
their pen to be overthrown by popular fury, as any of 
their own more immediate and popular rights and privi- 
leges, if the latter ſhould be at any time ſubverted by the 
crown. For this reaſon he puts the caſes of the re- 
volution and the reſtorat ion, exactly upon the ſame 
footing. He plainly marks, that it was the object 
of all honeſt men, not to ſacrifice one part of the 
conſtitution to another; and much more, not to 
ſacrifice any of them to viſionary theories of the 
rights of man; but to preſerve our whole inheri- | 
tance in the conſtitution, in all its members and all 
its relations, entire, and unimpaired, from generation WW 
to generation. In this Mr. Burke exactly agrees with | 7 9 
him. | DS] | 


Six JosxpH JEKYL. 
* Nothing is plainer than that the people have a What are 
* right to the laws and the conſtitution. This right hg yd 
the nation hath aſſerted, and recovered out of the ple. 
hands of thoſe who had diſpoſſeſſed them of it at 
© ſeveral times. There are of this two famous inſtan- 
* ces in the knowledge of the preſent age; I mean 
© that of the reflauration, and that of the revolution; : 
in both of theſe great events were the regal power, aud gta. 
and the rights of the people recovered. And it is lution. 
© hard to ſay in which the people have the greateſt in- _— — 
* tereſt; for the commons are ſenſible that there is not one iatereſt - | 
© legal power belonging to the crown, but they have an _—_ 
* intereſt in it; and I doubt not but they will always the crown 
* be as careful to ſupport the rights of the crown as their tt 
* own privileges.” | „ 
The other whig managers regarded (as he did) the 
overturning of the monarcny by a republican faction 
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with the very ſame horror and deteſtation with which 


people by an arbitrary monarch. 


they regarded the deſtruction of the privileges of the 


$; | Mx. LECHMERE, 


| Conſtituti- | ee 3 3 
Conſtituti Speaking of our conſtitution, ſtates it as © a con- 


ed at he ſtitution which happily recovered itſelf, at the reſ- 


reſtoration &C 


aeg ori © toration, from the confuſions and diſorders which 

tion, * the horrid and deteſtable proceedings of faction and uſur- 

* pation had thrown it into, and which, after many 

_ * convulſions and ſtruggles, was providentially ſaved 

* at the late happy revolution; and, by the many 

ood laws paſled ftrice that time, ſtands now upon a 

rmer foundation : together with the moſt comfort- 

able proſpect of ſecurity to all poſterity, by the ſet- 
* tlement of the crown in the proteſtant line.” 


64 
+> 


* R * „„ 


I mean now to ſhew that the whigs, (if Sir Jeſeph 
Jekyl was one) and if he ſpoke in conformity to the 
tenſe of the whig houſe of commons and the whig 
miniſtry who employed him, did carefully guard 
againſt any preſumption that might ariſe from the repeal 
of the non- reſiſtance oath of Charles the Second, as if, at 

the revolution, the antient principles of our govern- 
ment were at all changed—or that republican doctrines 
were countenanced, —or any ſanction given to ſedi- 
tious proceedings upon general undefined ideas of 
miſconduct—or for changing the form cf govern- 
mentor for reſiſtance upon any other ground than 
the neceſſity ſo often mentioned for the purpoſe of felf 


care of the then whigs, to prevent either the re- 


tence 


preſervation. It will ſhew ſtill more clearly the equal 
gal power from being ſwallewed up on pre- 


tencè 
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tence of popular rights, or the popular rights from 
being deſtroyed on pretence of regal prerogatives. 


SIR JosSEPH JEKYL. 


Further, I deſire it may be conſidered, (that \_._. 
. . „ c iſchief of 

* theſe legiſlators (the legiſlators who framed the broaching 
non-reſiſtance oath of Charles the Second] were aun is 
; Mg: againſt the conſequences of thoſe perni- ciples 
* cious and antimonarchical principles, which had been 
© broached a little before in this nation; and thoſe large 
* declarations in favour of nox-reſiſtance were made to 
encounter or obviate the chief of thoſe principles; 
* as appears by the preamble to the fulleſt of thoſe 
acts, which is the militia act, in the 13th and 14th 
* of King Charles the Second. The words of that 
* act are theſe: And, during the late uſurped govern- TE ee 
* ments, many evil and rebellious principles hai e been one to pre- 
* inflilled into the minds of the people of this Kingdom, c 
* which may break forth, uuleſs prevented, to the dij= other the 
* turbance of the peace and quiet thereof: Be it there- . Pal 
fore enacted, Sc. Here your lordſhips may ſee the : 
* reaſon that inclined thoſe legiſlators to expreſs them- 
* ſelves in ſuch a manner againſt reſiſtance. .Y hey 
* had ſeen the regal rights ſwallowed up, under the pre- 
* tence of popular ones; and it is no imputation on by 
them that they did not then foreſee a quite different 1 
* caſe, as was that of the revolution; where, under 
the pretence of regal authority, a total ſubverſion 
* of the rights of the ſubje& was advanced, and. in a 
* manner effected. And this may ſerve to ſhew, 
* that it was not the deſign of thoſe legiflators to con- 
* demn refiſtance, in a cafe of abſolute neceſſity for pre- 
* ſerving the conflitution, when they were guarding en egg. 
* againſt principles which had ſo lately deſtroyed it. ance oath 

As tothe truth of the doctrine in this declaration dt repeal: 


' > Which was repealed, I will admit it to be as true as the (with the 


. reſtriction 
— doctor Sof neceſſity) 


it was 


' 
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doftor's counſel aſſert it; that is, with an exception of 
caſes of neceſſity ; and it ,was not repealed becauſe 
it was falſe, underſtanding it with that reſtriction; but 
it was repealed becauſe it might be interpreted in 
an unconfined ſenſe, and exclufive of that reſtriction; 
and being fo underſtood, would reflect on the juſt. 
ice of the revolution; andythis the legiſlature had at 
heart, and were very jealous of; and by this repeal 
of that declaration, gave a parliamentary or legiſle- 
tive admonition, againſt aſſerting this doctrine of 
non refiſtance in an unlimited ſenſe. 
Though the general doctrine of non-reſiſtance, 
the doctrine of the church of England, as ſtated in 
her homilies, or elſewhere delivered, by which the 
general duty of ſubjeAs to the higher powers is 
taught, be owned to be, as unqueſtionably it is, « 
godly and wholeſome doctrine; though this general 
doctrine has been conſtantly inculcated by the reve- 
rend fathers of the church, dead and living, and 
preached by them as a preſervative againſt the po- 
piſh doctrine of depoſing princes, and as the or- 
dinary rule of obedience; and though the ſame 
doctrine has been preached, maintained, and avoy- 
ed by our moſt orthodox and able divines from 
the time of the reformation ; and how innocent a man 
Dr. Sacheverel had been, if, with an honeſt and well- 
meant zeal, he had preached/ the ſame doctrine in 
the ſame general terms in which he found it deli- 
vered by the apoſtles: of Chriſt, as taught by the 
homilies, and the reverend fathers of our church, 
and, in imitation of thoſe great examples, had on- 
ly preſſed the e duty of obedience, and the 
illegality of reſiſtance, without taking notice of 
any exception.“ 


— —— — 


Another 


2 
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Another of the managers for the houſe of commons, 


dir John Holland, was not leſs careful in guarding 
ainſt a confuſion of the principles of the revo- 


tion, with any looſe general doctrines of a right in 
the individual, or even in the people, to undertake 
ſor thernſelves, on any prevalent temporary opinions 
of convenience or improvement, any fundamental 
change in the conſtitution, or to fabricate a new go- 
ſemment for themſelves, and thereby to diſturb the 
public peace, and to unſettle the antient conſtitution 
of this Kingdom. 


Sin 1 n 


The commons would not be 3 as If ubwiliicn 
' they were pleading for a licentious reſiſtance ; as to the ſove- 


if ſubjects were left to their good will and pleaſure nance 
when they are to obey, and when to refit. No, duty,cxcept 


in caſes of 


my lords, they know they are obliged by all the gerd 
' ties of ſocial creatures and Chriſttans, for wrath and 
| onſcience fake, to ſubmit to their ſovereign. The 
commons do not abet humourſome factious arms : 
they aver them to be rebellious. But yet they 
' maintain, that that reſiſtance at the revolution, 
which was ſo neceſſary, Was 1 and Juſt from that 
' neceſſity. 

© Theſe general rules of- obedience may, upon 
' areal neceſſity, admit a lawful exception; and ſuch 
K neceſſary W e we aſſert the revolution to 


: Tis with this 1 view of neceſſity only, abſolute ne- Rights of 

reſiſtance 
' cf ity of preſerving our laws, liberties, and re- bow to be 
gion; ; 's with tis limitation that we deſire to underſtood. 
' beunderſtood, when any of us ſpeak of reſiſtance 
in general. The neceſſity of the reſiſtance at 
| the revolution, was at that time obvious to every 
man. ; 


I ſhall 
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| 15 an an 15.326 PS 
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: 46-5 8 3 i 5 propen 
I ſhall conclude theſe extracts with a reference that 


the prince of Orange's declaration, in which he: gif” | 
the nation the fulleſt aſſurance that in his enterpry i 5 
he was far from the intention of introducing an _— 
change whatever in the fundamental law and cot 3 


ſtitution of the ſtate. He conſidered the object 
his enterprize, not to be a precedent for further 
volutions, but that it was the great end of his expe 
dition to make ſuch revolutions ſo far as human poye 
and wiſdom could provide, unneceſlary. 


hlity 
ate 


Extrads from the Prince of | Orange's | Declaration 


All magiſtrates, who have been unjuſtly ture 
out, ſhall forthwith reſume their former employment 
as well as all the boroughs of England ſhall retur 
again to their antient preſcriptions and charters : ant 
more particularly, that the antient charter of t 
great and famous city of London ſhall be again it 
force. And that the writs for the members 
© parliament ſhould be addreſſed to the proper officer 
according to law and cuſtom. — — — 


And for the doing of all other things, 


La 


which 


* the two houſes of parliament ſhall find neceſſar T 
© for the peace, honour, and ſafety of the nation ** 
* ſo that there may be no danger of the natii I auth. 
falling, at any time hereafter, under arbitrary I ever 
Vverument. 1 99] If ü 
IS. e | thoſs 

Extrat from the Prince of Orange's additional Decun then 
BE | rutis. the 


We are confident that no perſons can have /i 
* hard thoughts of us, as to imagine that we have f 
. | 0 0 
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ather deſign in this undertaking, than to procure a 

ſettlement of the religion, and of the liberties. and 
properties of this ſubjects, upon Jo ſure a foundation, 
that there may be no danger of. the nation's relapſing 
into the like miſeries at any time hereafter. And, .. 


are utterly diſproportioned to that wicked * 2 of 
conquering the nation, if we were capable of in- 
tending it;. % the great numbers of the principal no- 


expedition, and have earneſtly ſolicited us to it, wall 
cover us from all ſuch malicious inſinuations. 
In the ſpirit, and upon one occaſion. in the words *, 
of this declaration, the ſtatutes paſſed in that reign 
made ſuch provifions for preventing theſe dangers, 
that ſcarcely. any thing ſhort of combination of king, 


lable to ſimilar perils. In that dreadful, and, I hope, 
not to be looked for caſe, any opinion of a right to 
make revolutions, grounded on this precedent, would 


our ſituation. 


ever promulgated from the beginning of the world. 


toe of Mr. Burke, it is, that the old whigs oppoſe 
themſelves ſtill more ſtrongly than he does againſt 


as the forces that we have brought along with us 


lords, and commons for the deſtruction of the li- 
berties of the nation, can in any probability make us 


be but a poor reſource. —Dreadfyl indeed would be 

Theſe are the doctrines held by the whigs of the re- 
wution, delivered with as much ſolemnity, and as 
aithentically at leaſt, as any political dogmas were 


If there be any difference between their tenets and 


. 


rincipal 


nobility and 


hluy and gentry, that are men of emineut quality ande wall 
, 4 affected to 


gates, and perſons f known integrity aud zeal, both e church 
fir the religion and government of England, many of and crown, 
tem alſo being diſtinguiſhed by their conſtant fideli cb. 


to the crqwn, who. do both accompany us in this dess of 


innovation. 


the doctrines which are now propagated with ſo 


much 


Declaration of Right. 
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much induſtry by thoſe who would be thought their 
ſucceſſors. ff.. NE IK FTE 376 
It will be ſaid perhaps, that the old whigs, in 
order to guard themſelves againſt popular odium, 
pretended to aſſert tenets contrary to thoſe which 
they ſecretly held. This, if true, would prove, what 
Mr. Burke has uniformly afferted, that the extrayz- 
gant doctrines which he meant to expoſe, were dif. 
_ agreeable to the body of the people; who, though 
they perfectly abhor a deſpotic government; cer. 
tainly approach more nearly to the love of mitigated 
monarchy, than to any thing which bears the appear 
ance even of the beft republic. But if theſe off 
whigs deceived the people, their conduct was unac- 
countable indeed. They expoſed their power, a 
every one converſant in hiſtory knows, to the greateſt 
Peril, for the propagation of opinions which, on 
this hypotheſis, they did not hold. It is a ney 
kind of martyrdom. This ſuppc ſition does as little 
credit to their 1ntegrity as their wiſdom : it makes 
them at once hypocrites and fools. I think of thoſe 
oreat men very differently. I hold them to have 
been, what the world thought them, men of deep 
underſtanding, open ſincerity, and elear honour. 
However, be that matter as it may ; what theſe old 
whigs pretended to be, Mr. Burke is. This is 
enough for him. | 5 
L do indeed admit, that though Mr. Burke has 
proved that his opinions were thoſe of the old whig 
party, folemnly declared by one houſe, in effed 
and fubftance ' by both honſes of parliament, this 
teſtimony ſtanding by itſelf will form no proper de- 
| fence for his opinions, if he and the old whigs were 
both of them in the wrong. But it is his preſent con- 
cern, not to vindicate theſe old whigs, but to ſhew his 
agreement with them.—He appeals to them as judges: 
he does not vindicate them as culprits. It is current 
that theſe old politicians knew little of the rights of 
a = | \ men; 


TO THE OLDWHIGS.. ax 


men, that they loſt their way by groping about in 
the dark, and fumbling among rotten parchments and 
muſty records. Great lights they ſay are lately ob- 
tained in the world; and Mr. Burke, inſtead of 
ſnrowding himſelf in exploded ignorance, ought .to 
have taken advantage of the blaze of illumination which 
has been ſpread about him. It may be ſo. The en- 
thuſiaſts of this time, it ſeems, like their predeceſſors 
in another faction of fanaticiſm, deal in lights —-Hu- 
dibras pleaſantly ſays of them, they 


« Have lights, where better eyes are blind, 
As pigs are ſaid to ſee the wind,” 


The author of the Reflections has heard a great 
deal concerning the modern lights; but he has not 
yet had the good fortune to ſee much of them. He 
has read more than he can juſtify to any thing but 
the ſpirit of curioſity, of the works of theſe illumi- 
nators of the world. He has learned nothing from 
the far greater number of them, than a full certainty 
of their ſhallowneſs, levity, pride, petulance, pre- 
ſumption, 'and ignorance. Where the old authors 
whom he has read, and the old men whom he has 
converſed with, have left him in the dark, he is in 
the dark ſtill. If others, however, have obtained any 
of this extraordinary light, they will uſe it to guide 
them in their reſearches and their conduct. I have 
only to wiſh, that the nation may be as happy and 
as proſperous under the influence of the new light, 
as it has been in the ſober ſhade of the old obſcurity. 
As to the reſt, it will be difficult for the author 
of the Reflections to conform to the principles of 
the avowed leaders of the party, until they appear 
otherwiſe than negatively. All we can gather from 
them is this, that their principles are diametrically 
oppoſite to his. This is all that we know from 
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authority. Their negative declaration obliges me to 
have recourſe to the books which contain poſitive 
doctrines. They are indeed, to thoſe Mr. Burke 
holds, diametrically. oppoſite ; and if it be true, 
(as the oracles of the party have ſaid, I hope haſtily) 
that their opinions differ ſo widely, it ſhould ſeem 
they are the moſt likely to form the creed of the mo- 
dern whigs. FE TV = 
I have ſtated what were the avowed fentiments of 
the old whigs, not in the way of argument, but nar- 
ratively. It is but fair to ſet before the reader, in 
the ſame ſimple manner, the ſentiments of the mo- 
dern, to which they ſpare neither pains nor expence 
to make proſelytes. I chooſe them from the -books 
upon which moſt of that induſtry and expenditure 
in circulation have been employed; I chooſe them 
not from thofe who ſpeak with a politic obſcurity, 
not from thoſe who only controvert the opinions of 
the old whigs, without advancing any of their own, 
but from thoſe who ſpeak plainly and affirmatively. 
The whig reader may make his choice between the 
two doctrines. „ A Far Ry FEE 
The doctrine then propagated by theſe ſocieties, 
which gentlemen think they ought to be very tender 
in diſcouraging, as nearly as poſſible in their own 
words, 1s as follows: that in Great Britain we are 
not only without a good conſtitution, but that we have 
no conſtitution.” That, „ tho! it is much talked 
_ © about, no ſuch thing as a conftitution exiſts, ar 
* ever did exiſt; and conſequently that the people 
* have a conſtitution yet to form; that ſince William 
_ © the Conqueror, the country has never yet regen: 
rated itſelf, and is therefore without a conftitution. 
* That where it cannot be produced in à viſible 
form, there is none. That a conſtitution is 4 
© thing antecedent to government; and that the con- 
„ ſtitution of a e untry is not the act of its govern- 


ment, but of a people conſtituting a government. 


7 That 
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© to be in England. That the right of war and 
% peace reſides in a metaphor-ſhewn at the Tower, 
e for ſix pence or a ſhilling a-piece —That it ſigs 
_ + nifies not where the right 3 whether in the 
crown or in parliament. War is the common 
_ 4 harveſt of thoſe who participate in the diviſion and 
ce expenditure of public money. That the portion 
of liberty enjoyed in England is juſt enough to en- 
flave a country more productively than by deſpotiſm.” 
So far as to the general ſtate of the Britiſn conſti- 
tution.— As to our houſe of lords, the chief virtual 
repreſentative of our ariſtocracy, the great ground 
and pillar of ſecurity to the landed intereſt, and 
that main link by which it is connected with the 
law and the crown, theſe worthy ſocieties are pleaſed 
to tell us, that, whether we view ariſtocracy be- 
fore, or behind, or ſide-ways, or any way elſe, 
* domeſtically or publicly, it is ſtill a monfker. That 
_ © ariſtocracy in France had one feature leſs in its 
* countenance: than what it has in ſome other coun- 
* tries; it did not compoſe a body of hereditary 
* legiſlators. It was not a corporation of ariſto- 
 * cracy;”—for ſuch it ſeems that profound legiſlator 
Mr. De la Fayette deſcribes the houſe of peers. 
„That it is kept up by family tyranny and in- 
* juſtice—that there is an unnatural unfitneſs in 
* ariſtocracy- to be legiſlators. for a nation that 
* their ideas of diſtributive juſtice are corrupted at 
* the very ſource; they begin life by trampling on all 
“their younger brothers, and fiſters, and relations 
of. every kind, and are taught and educated: ſo to 
* do. — That the idea of an hereditary legiſlator 
is as abſurd as an hereditary mathematician. 
That a body holding themſelves unaccountable 
* to any body, ought to be truſted by no body 
that it is continuing the uncivilized principles of 
You, hh. - Gg governments 
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57 governments founded. in conqueſt, and the baſe 
idea of man having a property in man, and go- 
F verning him by a perſonal right—that ariſtocracy 
5 * tendency to degenerate | the human {pecies,” 
dee . 1 

As to our lo; of primogeniture, which with few 
and inconfiderable: exceptions ts the ſtanding. law. of 
all our landed inheritance, and which without 
queſtion has a tendency, and I think, a moſt happy 
tendeney, to preſerve: a character of conſequence, 
weight, and prevalent. influence over others in the 
whole body of the landed intereſt, they eall loudly 


for its. deſtruction. They do this bor political rea- 


fons that are very manifeſt. They have the con- 
. to ſay, that it is a law againſt every law 
of nature, and nature herſelf. calls for its de- 
+ ſtruction. Eſtabliſh family juſtice, and artſto- 
<..cracy. falls. By the ariſtocratical law of primoge- 
6, nitureſhip, 1 in a family of fix children, five are 
60 7 Ariſtocracy has never but one child, 
1 * The reſt. are begotten. to be devoured. They 
are-thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the natural 

a + parent prepares. the unnatural repaſt,” _ 


As to the houſe of commons, they treat it far 
won than the houſe of lards or tlie crown have been 


ever treated. Perhaps they thought they had. a 
greater right to take this amicable freedom with thoſe 
of their on family. For many years it has been 
the perpetual theme of their invectves—* Mockery, 
** inſult, ufurpation,” are amongſt the beſt names 
they beſtow upon it. They damn it in the, mals, 
by declaring . that it. does not ariſe out of the 
« inherent rights of the people, as the national aſ- 
4 ſembly does in France, and whofe name deſignates 

its original.“ 

Of the charters and corporations, towhoſe rights, a 


few years ago, theſe gentlemen were ſa tremblingly 


** * ſay, that when the . of England 
come 


e 


*. 


t come to reflect upon them, they will, like France, 
* annihilate thoſe badges of oppreſſion, thoſe traces 
4 of a conquered nation.“ | f 

As to our monarchy, they had formerly been more 
tender of that branch of the conſtitution, and for a 


good reaſon. The laws had guarded againſt all ſe- 


ditious attacks upon it, with à greater degree of 
ſtrictneſs and ſeverity. The tone of theſe gentlemen 


is totally altered ſince the French revolution. They 
now declaim as vehemently againſt the monarchy, 
as in former occaſions they treac 


erouſly flattered and 
ſoothed it. 5 IM | 8 
When we ſurvey the wretched condition of man 
under the monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of 
« government, dragged from his home by one power, 
or driven by another, and impoveriſhed by taxes 
more than by enemies, it becomes evident that 
<* thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a general revolution 
© in the principle and conſtruction of governments 
is neceſlary. OY 

What is government more than the management 
“of the affairs of a nation? It is not, and from its 
„nature cannot be, the property of any particular 
* man or family, but of the whole community, at 
* whoſe expence it is ſupported; and though by 
force or contrivance it has been uſurped into an 
* inheritance, the uſurpation cannot alter the right 
Hof things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, ap- 
«* pertains to the nftion only, and not to any indi- 


* vidual; and a nation has at all times an inherent” 
cc 


cc 


« 
cc 


* accords with its intereſt, diſpoſition, and happineſs. 
The romantic and barbarous diſtinction of men into 
© kings and ſubjects, though it may ſuit the condition 


_ © of courtiers, cannot that of citizeris; and is exploded 


by the principle upon which governments are now” 


founded. Every citizen is a member of the ſove- 


g 2 « rcignty, 
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indefeaſible right to aboliſh any form of govern- 
ment it finds inconvenient, and eſtabliſh ſuch as 
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„ reignty, and, as ſuch, can acknowledge no per- 
“ fonal fubjection; and his obedience can be only 
& to the laws.“ e OR Sl 


— — „ — — — — - = «a 


Warmly recommending to us the example of 
France, where they have deſtroyed monarchy, they 
* Monarchical ſovereignty, the enemy ef mankind, 
and the ſource of miſery, is aboliſhed; and ſove- 
« reignty itſelf is reſtored to its natural and original 
“place, the nation. Were this the caſe throughout 
Europe, the cauſe of wars would be taken away.“ 


— — mY = — — — — ow — — — — 


But, after all, what is this metaphor called a crown, 
e or rather what is monarchy ? Is it a thing, or is it a 
name, or is it a fraud? Is it * a contrivance of hu- 
man wiſdom,” or of human craft to obtain money 
from a nation under ſpecious pretences? I it a 
thing neceſſary to a nation? If it is, in what does 
that neceſſity conſiſt, what ſervices does it perform, 
what is its buſineſs, and what are its merits? Doth 
the virtue conſiſt in the metaphor,” or in the man? 
Doth the goldſmith that makes the crown make the 
virtue alſo? Doth it operate like Fortunatus's wiſh- 
ing-cap, or Harlequin's wooden ſword? Doth it 
ke a man a conjuror? In fine, what is it? It ap- 
pears to be a ſomething going much out of faſhion, 
falling into ridicule, and rejected in ſome countries 
both as unneceſlary and expenfive. In America it is 
"conſidered as an abſurdity ; and in France it has 
* ſo far declined, that the goodneſs of the man, 
and the reſpect for his perſonal character, are 
the only things that preſerve the appearance of its 

« exiſtence.” 1 LD ER 
| Ke" 6c Mr. 
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« Mr.- Burke talks about what he calls an heredi- 
tary crown, as if it were ſome production of Na- 
ture, or as if, like Time, it had a power to ope- 


rate, not only independently, but in ſpite of man 
or as if it were a thing or a ſubject univerſally. con- 


ſented to. Alas! it has none of thoſe properties, 


but is the reverſe of them all. It 1 
imagination, the property of which is more than 
doubted, and the legality of which in a few years 

will be denied,” N 


* _ — — — — — * 


« If I ask the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the tradeſman, and down through all 
the occupations of life to the common labourer, 
what ſervice monarchy is to him? he can give me 
no anſwer. IfI ask him what monarchy is, he 
believes it is ſomething like a ſinecure, | 


* The French conſtitution ſays, That the right 
of war and peace is in the nation. Where elſe 


ſhould jt reſide, but in thoſe who are to pay the 


expence ? a + 51 

In England, this right is ſaid to reſide in a me- 
taphar, ſh:wn at the Tower for ſix pence or a 
ſhilling a-pjece : ſo are the lions; and it would 


be a ſtep nearer to reaſon to ſay it reſided in them, 
for any inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat 


or a cap. We can all ſee the abſurdity of wor- 
ſhipping Aaron's molten calf, or Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden image; but why do men continue to prac- 


tiſe themſelves the abſurdities they deſpiſe in others? 
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The revclution and Hanover ſucceſſion had been 
1 of the higheſt veneration to the old whigs. 
They thought them not only proofs of the ſober and 
| Ready ſpirit of liberty which guided their anceſtors; 
but of their wiſdom and prov ident care of poſterity. 
he modern whigs have quite other notions of 
— events and actions. They do not deny that Mr. 
Burke has given truly the words of the acts of p 
lament which ſecured the ſucceſſion, and the juſt aſe 
of them. They attack not him but the law. 
« Mr. Burke (ſay they) has done ſome ſervice 
not to his cauſe, but to his country, 'by bringing 
thoſe clauſes into public view. They ſerve to de- 
monſtrate how neceſſary it is at all times to watch 
againſt the attempted encroachment of power, and 
to prevent its running to exceſs. It is ſomewhat 
extraordinary, that the offence for which James II. 
was expelled, that of ſetting up power by afſump- 
tion, ſhould be re-afted, under another ſhape 
and form, by the parlikment that expelled him, 
* It ſhews that the rights of man were but imperfect. 
* ly underſtood at the revolution; for, certain it is, 
« that the right which that parliament ſet up by af- 
e ſumption (for by delegation it had it not, and could 
% not have it, becauſe none could give it) over the 
perſons and freedom of poſterity for ever, was of 

the ſame tyrannical unfounded Lind which James 
attempted to ſet up over the parhament and the na- 
tion, and for which he was expelled. The only 
difference is, (for in principle they differ not), that 
the one was an ufurper 'over 'the living, and the 
other over the unborn; and as the one has no bet- 
ter authority to ſtand upon than the other, 


both of them muſt be _ null and void, 
S and of no effec.” 
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As the eſtimation of all things is by compari- 
« ſon, the revolution of 1688 however from cir- 
* ſtances it may have been exalted beyond its va- 
« hue, will find its level. It is already on the wane ; 
« eclipſed by the enlarging orb of reaſon, and 
< the luminous revolutions of America and France. 
« In. leſs: than another century, it will go, as well 
„as Mr. Burke's labours, to the family vault of 
„all the Capulets.' Manſtind will then fearcely be- 
% Jieve that a .country calling itſelf free, would ſend to 
„Holland for a man, and clothe him with power, on 
« purpoſe to put themſelves in fear of him, and give him 
almost a million ſterling a-year for leave to ſubmit them- 
&« ſelves and their posterity, like boud-men and hond-wd- 
& men, for ever.“ | | £41 | "3 

„Mr. Burke having faid that the king holds his 
« crown in contempt of the choice of the revolution 
« ſociety, who individually or collectively have not 
(as moſt certainly they have not) a vote for a 
king amongſt them, they take occaſion from thence 
{© to infer, that a king who does not hold his crown by 
** election, deſpiſes the people. 


„The king of England,” ſays he, © holds his 

* crown (for it does not belong to the nation accord- 
ing to Mr. Burke) in contempt of the choice of the 
© Revolution. Society, &c. 1 


— <7 2 ho: * 7 D. — 
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* As to who is king in England or elſewhere, 
© or: whether there is any king at all, or whether the 
people chufe a Cherokee chief, or a Heſſian huſſar 
for a king, it is not a matter that I trouble my ſelf 
% about—be that to themſelves; but with reſpect to 


the doctrine, ſo far as jt relates to 3 
ba, g | rights 
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“ rights of men and nations, it is as abominable as 
any thing ever uttered in the moſt enſlaved coun- 
try under heaven. Whether it ſounds worſe to 
my ear, by not being accuſtomed- to hear ſuch 
deſpotiſm, than what it does to the ear of ano- 
ther perſon, Iam not ſo well a judge of, but of 
its abominable principle I am at no loſs to Judge 
Theſe ſocicties of modern whigs puſh their inſo- 
lence as far as it can go. In order to prepare the 
minds of the people for treaſon and rebellion; they 
repreſent the king as tainted with principles of deſ- 
potiſm, from the circumſtance of his having domini- 
ons in Germany. In direct defiance of the moſt no- 
torious truth, they deſcribe his government there to 
be a deſpotiim; whereas it is a free conſtitution, in 
which the ſtates of the electorate have their part in 
the government, and this privilege has never been 
infringed by the king, or, that I have heard of, by - 
any of his predeceſſors. The conſtitution of the 
eleQoral dominions has indeed a double control, 
both from the laws of the empire, and from the 
privileges of the country. Whatever rights the king 

enjoys as elector, have been always parentally ex- 
erciſed, and the calumnies of theſe ſcandalous ſocie- 
ties have not been authorized by a ſingle mi 
of oppreſſion. | |) 
When Mr. Burke ſays that his majeſty! 's heirs 
and ſucceſſors, each in their time and order, will 
come to the crown with the ſame contempt of their 
choice with which his majeſty has ſucceeded to that 
he wears,” it is ſaying too much even to the hum- 
bleſt individual in the country; part of whoſe daily 
labour goes towards making up the million ſterling 
a year, which. the country gives the perſon it ſtiles 
a king. Government with inſolence, | 18 deſpotiſm; 
but when contempt is added, it becomes worſe; 
* and to pay for contempt, is the exceſs of ſlavery. | 
This ſpecies of government comes from Germany; and 

| | 8 + reminds 
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reminds me of what one of the Brunſwick ſoldiers 


told me, whe was taken priſoner by the Americans 
in the late war Ah" ſaid he, America is a fine free 
country, it is worth the people's fighting for; 1 
know the difference by knowing my own; in my 
country, if - the prince ſays, Eat ſtraw, we eat 
ſtraw.“ God help that country, thought I, be it 
England or elſewhere, whoſe liberties are to be pro- 
tected by German principles of government, and priu- 


ces of Brunſwick !” 


_ uw _ : — # _ — — 


It is ſomewhat curious to obſerve, that although 
the people of England have been in the habit of 
talking about kings, it is always a foreign houſe 
of kings; hating foreigners, yet governed by them. 
—]1t is now the houſe of Brunſwick, one of the pet- 


95 : 


© If government be what Mr. Burke deſcribes it, ö 


a contrivance of human wiſdom, I might aſk him, 
if wiſdom was at ſuch a low ebb in England, that 
it was become neceſſary to import it from Holland 
and from Hanover ? But I will do the country the 
juſtice to ſay, that was not the caſe; and even if 
it was, it miſtook the cargo. The wiſdom of eve- 
ry country, when properly exerted, is ſufficient for 


all its purpoſes; and there could exiſt 0 more real 


occaſion in England to have ſent for a Dutch Stadthold= 
er, or a German Elector, than there was in Ame- 
rica to have done a ſimilar thing. If a country 
does not underſtand its own affairs, how is a fo- 
reigner to underſtand them, who knows neither 
its laws, its manners, nor its language? If there 
exiſted a man ſo | tranſcendently wiſe above all 


* others, that his wiſdom was neceſſary to in- 


ſtruct a nation, ſome reaſon might be offered 
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„for monarchy ; but when we caſt our eyes about 
* country, and obſerve how every part underſtands 
* its own affairs; and when we look around the 
« world, and fee that of all men in 1t, the race of 
& kings are the moſt infignificant in capacity, our 
& reaſon cannot fail to aſk us What are thoſe men 
kept for?“ b | 


Theſe are the notions which, under the idea of 
 whig principles, ſeveral perſons, and among them 
perſons of no mean mark, have aſſociated themſelves 


co propagate. I will not attempt in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree to refute them. This will probably be done 
(if ſuch writings ſhall be thought to deſerve any other 
than the refutation of criminal juſtice) by others, 
who may think with Mr. Burke. He has performed 

his part. N 
I do not wiſh to enter very much at large into 
the diſcuſſions which diverge and ramify in all ways 
from this productive ſubject. But there is one topic 
upon which I hope I ſhall be excuſed in going a lit- 
tle beyond my deſign. The factions, now ſo buſy 
amongſt us, in order to diveſt men of all love for their 
country, and to remove from their minds all duty 
with regard to the ſtate, endeavour to propagate an 
opinion, that the people, in forming their common- 
Wealth, have by no means parted with their power 
over it. This is an impregnable citadel, to which 
theſe gentlemen retreat whenever they are puſhed by 
the battery of laws, and uſages, and poſitive, con- 
ventions. Indeed it is fuch and of ſo great force, 
that all they have done in defending their outworks 
is ſo much time and labour - thrown away, Dif- 
cuſs any of their ſchemes—their anſwer is—lt 
is the act of the people, and that is e 
| | re 


* Vindication of the Rights of Man, recommended by the ſeveral 
| ſocieties. 
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Are we to deny to a majority of the people- the right 
of altering even the whole frame of their ſociety, 
if ſuch ſhould be their pleaſure? They may change 
it, ſay they, from a monarchy to a republic to-day, 
and to morrow back again from a republic to a mo- 
narchy; and ſo backward and forward as often as 
they like. They are maſters of the commonwealth, 
becauſe in ſubſtance they are themſelves the com- 
monwealth. The French revolution, ſay they, was 
the act of the majority of the people; and if the ma- 
jority of any other people, the people of England 
for inſtance, wiſh to make the ſame change, they 
have the ſame right. 
Juſt, the ſame undoubtedly. That is,. none at all. 
Neither the ſew-nor the many have a right to act 
merely by their will, in any matter connected with 
duty, truſt, engagement, or obligation, The con- 
ſtitution of a country being once ſettled upon ſome 
compact, tacit or expreſſed, there is no power exiſt- 
ing of force to alter it, without the breach of the 
covenant, or the conſent of all the parties. Such is 
the nature of a contract. And the votes of a majo- | 
rity of the people, whatever their infamous flatter- 
ers may teach in order to corrupt their minds, can- 
not alter the moral any more than they can alter the 
phyfical eſſence of things. The people are not to 
be taught to think lightly of their engagements 
to their governors; elſe they teach governors to think 
lightly of their engagements towards them. In that 
kind of game in the end the people are ſure to 
be loſers. To flatter them into a contempt of 
faith, truth, and juſtice, is to ruin them; for in 
theſe virtues conſiſts their whole ſafety. To flat- 
ter any man, or any part of mankind, in any de- 
ſcription, by aſſerting, that in engagements he or 
they are free whilſt any other human creature 
is bound, is ultimately to veſt the rule of mo- 
rality in the pleaſure of thoſe who ought to be 
5 | | rigidly 
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rigidly ſubmitted to it ; to ſubject the ſovereign rea- 
ſon of the world to the caprices of weak and gid- 
dy men. 

But, as no one 91 us men can diſpenſe with pub- 
lic or private faith, or with any other tie of moral 
obligation, ſo neither can any number of us. The 
number engaged in crimes, inſtead of turning them 
into laudable acts, only augments the quantity and 
intenſity of the guilt. I am well aware, that men 
love to hear of their power, but to have an extreme 
difreliſh. to be told of their duty. This is of courſe; 
becauſe every duty is a limitation of ſome power, 
Indeed arbitrary power is ſo much to the depraved 
taſte of the vulgar, of the vulgar of every deſcrip- 
tion, that almoſt all the diſſenſions which lacerate the 
commonwealth, are not concerning the manner in 
Which it is to be exereiſed, but concerning the hands 
in which it is to be placed. Somewhere they are 
reſolved to have it. Whether they deſire it to be 
veſted in the many or the few, depends with moſt 
men upon the chance which they imagine they them- 
ſelves may have of partaking in the exerciſe of that ar- 
bitrary ſway, in the one mode or in the other. 

It is not neceſſary to teach men to thirſt after 
power. But it is very expedient that, by moral in- 

ſtruction, they ſhould be taught, and by their civil 
Huſtitutions they ſhould be compelled, to put ma- 
ny reſtrictions upon the immoderate exerciſe of it, 
and the inordinate deſire. The beſt method of ob- 
taining thefe two great points forms the important, 
but at the ſame time the difficult problem to the 
true ſtateſman. He thinks of the place in which 
political pow er is to be lodged, with no other atten- 
tion, than as it may render the more or the leſs 
practicable its ſalutary reſtraint, and its prudent direc- 
tion. Forthis reaſon no legiſlator, at any period of the 
world, has willingly placed the ſeat of aQive power in 
the hands of tte multitude ; becauſe there it ad- 


mite | 
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mits of no control, no regulation, no ſteady direction 
| whatſoever. The people are the natural control on 
authority; but to exerciſe and to control together is 
contradictory and impoſlible. = LS | 
As the exorbitant exerciſe of power cannot, under 
popular ſway, be effectually reſtrained, the other 
great object of political arrangement, the means of 
abating an exceſhve. deſire of it, is in ſuch a ſtate ſtill 
worſe provided for. The democratic commonwealth 
is the foodful nurſe of ambition. Under the other 
forms it meets with many reſtraints. Whenever, in 
ſtates which have had a democratic baſis, the legiſla- 
tors have endeavoured to put reſtraints upon ambi- 
tion, their methods were as violent, as in the end they 
were ineffectual; as violent indeed as any the moſt 
Jealous deſpotiſm could invent. The oſtraciſm could 
not very long ſave itſelf, and much leſs the ſtate 
which it was meant to guard, from the attempts of 
ambition, one of the natural inbred incurable diſtem- 
pers of a powerful democracy. _ | 
But to return from this ſhort digreſſion, which 
however is not wholly foreign to the queſtion of the 
effect of the will of the majority upon the form or the 


exiſtence of their ſociety. I cannet too often recom- ' 


mend it to the ſerious conſideration of all men, who 
think civil ſociety to be within the province of moral 
juriſdiction, that if we owe to it any duty, it is not 
ſubject to our will. Duties are not voluntary. Duty 
and will are even contradictory terms. Now though 
civil fociety might be at firſt a voluntary act (which in 


many caſes it undoubtedly was) its continuance is 
under a permanent ſtanding covenant, coexiſting witn 


the ſociety ; and it attaches upon every individual of 
that ſociety, without any formal act of his own. 
This is warranted by the general practice, ariſing out of 
the general ſenſe of mankind. Men without their 
choice derive benefits from that aſſociation ; you 

| | heic 
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their choice they are ſubjected to duties in conſequence 
of theſe benefits; and without their choice they en- 
ter into a virtual obligation as binding as any that 
is actual. Look through the whole of life and the 
whole fyſtem of duties. Much the ee moral 
obligations are ſuch as were never the reſults of out 


option. I allow that if no ſupreme ruler exiſts, wiſe 


to form and potent to enforce, the moral law, there 
is no ſanction to any contract, virtual or even ac- 
tual, againſt the will of prevalent power. On that 
hypotheſis, let any fet of men be ſtrong enough to 
ſet their duties at defiance, and they ceaſe to be 
duties any longer. We have but this one appeal 
againſt irreſiſtible power 5 


Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 
At. ſperate Deos memores fandi atque neſ andi. 


Taking it for granted that T do not write to the diſ- 
ciples of the Pariſian philoſophy, I may aſſume, that 
the awful author of our being is the author of our 
place in the order of exiſtence; and that having 
difpofed and marſhalled us by a divine tactick, not 
according to our will, but according to his, he has, 
in and by that diſpoſition, virtually ſubjected us to 
act the part which belongs to the place aſſigned us. 
We have obligations to mankind at large, which are 
not in conſequence of any ſpecial voluntary pact. 
They ariſe from the relation of man to man, and 
the relation of man to God, which relations are not 
matters of choice. On the contrary, the force of all 
the pacts which we enter into with any particular 
perſon or number of perſons amongſt mankind, de- 
pends upon thoſe prior obligations. In ſome caſes the 
ſubordinate relations are voluntary, in others they 
are neceſſary—but the duties are all compulſive. 
When we marry, the choice is voluntary, but the du- 
ties are not matter of choice. They are dictated by 
the nature of the ſituation. Dark and _ 

| table 
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table are the ways by which: we come into the world. 
The inſtincts which give riſe to this my ſterious pro- 
eefs of nature are not of our making. But out of 
phyſical cauſes, unknown to us, wes unknowa- 
ble, ariſe moral duties, which, as we ate able per- 
fectly to comprehend, we are bound indiſpenſably to 
perform. Parents may not be conſenting to their 
moral relation; but conſenting or not, they are bound 
to a long train of burthenſome duties towards thoſe 
with whom they have never made a convention of 
any ſort. Children are not conſenting to their rela- 
tion, but their relation, without their actual conſent, 
binds them to its duties; or rather it implies their 
conſent, becauſe the preſumed conſent of every ration- 
al creature is in uniſon with the prediſpoſed order 
of things. Men come in that manner into a commu- 
nity with the ſocial ſtate of their parents, endowed 
with all the benefits, loaded with all the duties of their 

ſituation. If the ſocial ties and ligaments, ſpun out 
of thoſe phyſical relations whieh are the elements of 
the commonwealth, in moſt caſes begin, and always 
continue, independently of our will, ſo without any 
ſtipulation, on our part, are we bound by that rela- 
tion called our country, which comprehends (as it has 
been well ſaid) © * all the charities of all.” Nor are 
ve left without powerful inſtincts to make this duty. 
as dear and grateful to us, as it is awful and coercive. 


Our country is not a thing of mere phyſical locality. 
It conſiſts in a great meafure, in the antient order into 
which we are born. We may have the ſame geo- 
graphical ſituation, but another country; as we may 
have the ſame country in another ſoil. The place that 
determines our duty to our country is a facial, 
civil relation. | . | 
. Theſe are the opinions of the author whoſe cauſe I 
defend. Flay them down not to enforce them upon 
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others by diſputation, but as an account of his pro- 
ceedings. On them he acts; and from them he is 
convinced that neither he, nor any man, or num- 
ber of men, have a right (except what neceſſity, 
which is out of and above all rule, rather impoſes 
than beſtows) to free themſelves from that primary 
engagement into which every man born into a com- 
munity as much contracts by his being born into it, 
as he contracts an obligation to certain parents by his 
having been derived from their bodies. The place 
of every man determines his duty. If you aſk, 
Quem te Deus eſſe juſſit? You will be anſwered when 
you reſolve this other queſtion,” Humana qua parte loca - 
o | i yr 

I admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things 
elſe, difficulties will ſometimes occur. Duties will 
ſometimes croſs one another. Then queſtions will 
ariſe. which df them is to be placed in ſubordination 
which of them may be entirely ſuperſeded ? Theſe 
_ doubts give riſe to that part of moral ſcience called 
caſuiſtry ; which, though neceſſary to be well ſtudied 
by thoſe who would become expert in that learning, 
who aim at becoming what, I think Cicero ſomewhere 
calls, artiſices officiorum; it requires a very ſolid and 
diſcriminating judgment, great modeſty arid caution, 
and much ſobriety of mind in the handling; elſe there 
is a danger that it may totally ſubvert thoſe offices 
which it is its object only to methodize and recon- 
cile. Duties, at their extreme bounds, are 
c __ drawn 


+ A few lines in Perſius contain a good ſummary of all the ob- 
jeAs of moral inveſtigation, and hint the reſult of our enquiry { There 
human will has no place. . 5 


Quid ſumus et quidnam vifuri gigni mut ? ordo 
Quis datus ? et met@ quis mollis flexus et unde? 
Quis modus argento ? Quid fas optare? Quid aſper 
Utile nummus habet? Patriae chariſque propinguis 
Quantum elargiri debeat P—Quem te Deus eſſe 
Jui — et humana qua parte ſocatus es in re7 
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drawn very fine, ſo as to become almoſt evaneſcent. 
In that ſtate, ſome ſhade of doubt will always reſt on 
theſe queſtions, when they are purſued with great 
ſubtilty. But the very habit of ſtating theſe ex- 
treme caſes is not very laudable or ſafe : becauſe, 
in general, it is. not right to turn our duties into 


doubts. They are impoſed to govern our conduct, 


not to exerciſe our ingenuity ; and therefore, our opi- 
nions about them ought not to be in a ſtate of fluc- 
tuation, but ſteady, ſure, and reſolved. | 
Amongſt theſe nice, and therefore dangerous, 
points of caſuiſtry may be reckoned the queſtion ſo 
much agitated in the preſent. hour—Whether, after 
the people have diſcharged themſelves of their origi- 
nal power by an habitual. delegation, no occaſion 
can poſſibly occur which may juſtify their reſumpti- 
on of it? This queſtion, in this latitude, is very hard 
to affirm or deny: but I am ſatisfied that no occaſion 
can juſtify ſuch a reſumption, which would not equal- 
ly authorize a diſpenſation with any other moral 
duty, perhaps with all of them together. However, 
if in general it be not eaſy to determine concerning 
the lawfulneſs of ſuch devious proceedings, which 
muſt be ever on the edge of crimes, it 1s far ffom 
difficult. to foreſee the perilous conſequences of the 
_ reſuſcitation. of ſuch a power in the people. The 
practical conſequences of any political tenet- go 2 
great way in deciding upon its value. Political pro- 
blems do not primarily concern truth or falſehood. 
They relate to good or evil. What in the re- 
ſult is likely to produce evil, is politically falſe: 


that which is productive of good, politically is 5 


true. 3 


Believing it therefore a queſtion at leaſt arduous 
in the theory, and in the practice very critt- 
cal, it would become us to aſcertain, as well as 
we can, what form it is that our incantations 
are about to call up from darkneſs and the ſl:ep 

Vol. III. „ of 
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of ages. When the ſupreme authority of the peg- 

* is in queſtion, before we attempt to extend or 
o confine it, we ought to fix in our minds, with ſome 


degree of diſtinctneſs, an idea of what it is we mean 
when we ſay the PEOPLE. ; = 

In a ſtate of rude nature there is no ſuch thing 

as a people. A number of men in themſelves have 
no collective capacity. The idea of a people is the 
idea of a corporation. Tt is wholly artificial; and 
made like al} other legal fictions by common agree- 
ment. What the particular nature of that agreement 
was, is collected from the form into which the par- 
ticular fociety has been caſt. Any other is not their 
covenant. When men, therefore, break. up the ori- 
ginal compact or agreement which gives its corpo- 
rate form and capacity to a ſtate, they are no longer 
a people; they have no longer a corporate exiſt- 
ence ; they have no longer a legal coacttve force 
to bind within, nor a claim to be recognized abroad, 
They are a number of vague loofe individuals, and 
nothing more. With them all is to begin again. 
Alas! they little know how many a weary ſtep is 
to be taken before they can form themſelves into a 
maſs, which has a true politic perſonality. 

We hear much from men, who have not acquired 
their hardineſs of affertion from the profundity of 
their thinking, about the omnipotence of a majority, 
in ſuch a diſſolution of an antient foctety as hath 
taken _ in France. But amongſt men ſo dif- 
banded, there can be no ſuch thing as majority or mi- 
nority; or power in any one perſon to bind another. 
The power of acting by a majority, which the 
gentlemen theoriſts ſeem to aſſume ſo readily, after 
they have violated the contract out of which it has 
ariſen, (if at all it exiſted) muſt be grounded of 

two aſſumptions; firſt, that of an incorporation 
produced by unanimity, and fſecotidly, in una- 
nimous agreement, that the ct ef a there ma- 
| Jorit 
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jority (ſay of one) ſhall paſs with them and with others 
as the act of the whole. 


We are ſo little affected by things which are habitual, 


that we conſider this idea of the deciſion of a majority as 
if it were a law of our original nature; But ſuch conſtruc- 
tive whole, reſiding in a part only, is one of the moſt 


violent fictions of poſitive law, that ever has been or 


can be made on the principles of artificial incorpora- 
tion. Out of civil ſociety nature knows nothing of 
it; nor are men, even when arranged according to 
civil order, otherwiſe than by very long training, 
brought at all to ſubmit to it. The mind is brought 
far more eaſily to acquieſce' in the proceedings of 
one man, or a few, who act under a general procu- 
ration for the ſtate, than in the vote of a victorious 
majority in councils in which every man has his ſhare 
in the deliberation. For there the beaten party are 
exaſperated and ſoured by the previous contention, 
and mortified by the concluſive defeat. This mode 
of deciſion, where wills may be ſo nearly equal, 
where, according to circumſtances, the ſmaller num- 
ber may be the ſtronger force, and where apparent 
reaſon may be all upon one fide, and on the other lit- 
tle elſe than impetuous appetite; all this muſt be the 
reſult of a very particular and ſpecial convention, 
confirmed afterwards by long habits of obedience, 
by a ſort of diſcipline in ſociety, and by a ſtrong, 
hand, veſted with ſtationary permanent power, to 
enforce this ſort of conſtructive general will. What 
organ it is that ſhall declare the corporate mind is 
ſo much a matter of poſitive arrangement, that ſe- 
veral ſtates, for the validity of ſeveral of their acts, 
have required a proportion of —_ much greater 
than that of a mere majority. Theſe proportions 
are ſo entirely governed by convention, that in ſome 
caſes the minority decides. The laws in many 
countries to condemn require more than a mere 
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majority; leſs than an equal number to acquir. In 
our judicial trials we require unanimity either to con- 
demn or to abſolve. In ſome incorporations one 
man ſpeaks for the whole; in others, a few. Until 
the other day, in the conſtitution of Poland, unanr- 
mity was required to give validity to any act of their 
great national council er diet. This approaches 
much more nearly to rude nature than the inſtitut- 


ons of any other country. Such, indeed, every 
commonwealth muſt be, without a poſitive law to 
recognize in a certain number the will. of the en- 


tire body. = | 

If men diſſolve their antient incorporation, in or- 
der to regenerate their community, in that ſtate of 
things each man has a right, if he pleafes, to re- 
main an individual. Any number of individuals, 
Who can agree upon it, have an undoubted right to 
form themfelves into a ſtate apart and wholly in- 


dependent. If any of theſe is forced into the fel- 


lowſhip of another, this is conqueſt and not compact. 
On every principle, which ſuppofes ſociety to be 
in virtue of a free covenant, this compulſive incor- 
poration muſt be null and void. FETs 

As a people can have no right to a corporate ca-. 
pacity without univerſal conſent, ſo neither have they 
a right to hold exclufively any lands in the name 
and title of a corporation. On the ſcheme of the 
preſent rulers in our neighbouring country, regene- 
rated as they are, they have no more right to the 
territory called France than I have. T have a right 


to pitch my tent in any unoccupied place I can find - 
for it; and I may apply to my own maintenance any 
part of their unoccupied ſoil. I may purchaſe the 
_ houſe or vineyard of any individual proprietor who 


refuſes his conſent (and moſt proprietors have, as far 
as they dared, refuſed it) to the new incorporation. 
I ſtand in his independent place. Who are theſe 


inſolent men calling themſelves the French na- 


tion, 
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nation, that would monopolize this fair domain of 


nature? Is it becauſe they ſpeak a certain jargon ? 


Is it their mode of chattering, to me unintelligible, 
that forms their title to iny land? Who are they who 
claim by preſcription and deſcent from certain gangs 


of banditti called Franks, and Burgundians, and Vi- 
ſigoths, of whom I may have never heard, and 
ninety- nine out of an hundred of themſelves certainly 


never have heard; whilſt at the very time they 


tell me, that preſcription and long poſſeſſion 
form no title to property? Who are they that pre- 
ſume to aſſert that the land which J purchaſed of the 


individual, a natural perſon, and not a fiction of 


ſtate, belongs to them, who in the very capacity in 
which they make their claim can exiſt only as an 
imaginary being, and in virtue of the very preſcnp- 
tion which they reject and difown ? This mode of 
arguing might be puſhed into all the detail, fo as to 
leave no fort of doubt, that on their principles, end 
on the ſort of footing on which they have thought 


proper to place themſelves, the crowd of men, on 


the other ſide of the channel, who have the impu- 
dence to call themſelyes a people, can never be the 
lawful excluſive poſſeſſors of the ſoil. By what they 
call reaſoning without prejudice, they leave not one 
ſtone upon another in the fabric of human ſociety. 
They ſubvert all the authority which they hold, as 
well as all that which they have deſtroyed. , 
As in the abſtract, it is perfectly clear, that, out 
of a ſtate of civil ſociety, majority and minority are 
relations which can have no exiſtence; and 
that in civil ſociety, jts own ſpecific conven- 
tions in each. incorporation, determine what it is 
that conſtitutes the people, ſo as to make their act 
the ſignification of the general will; to come 
to particulars, it is equally clear, that neither in 
rance nor in England has the original, or 
any ſubſequent- compact of the ſtate, expreſſed 
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or implied, conſtituted à majority of men, told by the 
head, to be the acting people of their ſeveral commu- 
nities. And I ſee as little of policy or utility, as 
there is of right, in laying down a principle that a 
majority of men told by the head are to be conſidered 
as the people, and that as ſuch their will is to be law. 
What policy can there be found in arrangements 
made in defiance of every political principle ? To 
enable men to act with the weight and character of a 
people, and to anſwer the ends for; which they are 
Incorporated into that capacity, we muſt ſuppoſe 
them (by means immediate or conſequential) to be 
in that ſtate of habitual ſocial diſcipline, in which 
the wiſer, the more expert, and the more opulent, 
conduct, and by conducting enlighten and protect 
the weaker, the leſs knowing, and the leſs provided 
with the goods of fortune. When the multitude are 
not under this diſcipline, they can ſcarcely be ſaid 
to be in civil ſociety. Give once a certain conſtitu- 
tion of things, which produces a variety of condi- 
tions and circumſtances in. a ſtate, and there is in 
nature and reaſon a principle which for their own 
benefit, poſtpones, not the intereſt but the judgment, 
of thoſe who are numero plures, to thoſe who are 
virtute et honore majores. Numbers in a ſtate (ſup- 
poſing, which is not the caſe in France, that a ſtate 
does exiſt) are always of conſideration but they are 
not the whole conſideration. It is in things more 
ſerious than a play, that it may be truly ſaid, /atis 
eft equitem mihi plaudere. V 
A true natural ariſtocracy is not a ſeparate intereſt 

in the ſtate, or ſeparable from it. It is an eſſential 
integrant part of any large people rightly conſtitu- 
ted. It is formed out of a claſs of legitimate pre- 
fumptions, which, taken as generalities, muſt be ad- 
mitted for actual truths, . To be bred in a place of eſti- 
mation: To ſee nothing low and ſordid from one's in- 
fancy; To be taught to reſpect one's ſelf; To be habi- 
tuated to the cenforial inſpection of the public eye | 1 
| aok 


- 
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| look early to public opinion; To ſtand upon fuch 


elevated ground as to be enabled to take a large 
view of the wide-ſpread and infinitely diverſified com- 
binations of men and affairs in a large ſociety ; To 


| have leiſure to read, to reflect, to converſe; To be 


enabled ta draw the court and attention of the wiſe 
and learned wherever they are to be found, To 
be habituated in armies to command and to obey ; 
To be taught to deſpiſe danger in the purfuit of ho- 
nour and duty ; To be formed to the greateſt de- 
gree of vigilance, foreſight, and circumſpection, in 
a ſtate of things in which no fault is committed 
with impunity, and the ſlighteſt miſtakes draw on the 


moſt ruinous conſequences— To be led to a guarded 


and regulated conduct, from a ſenſe that you are con- 
ſidered as an inſtructor of your fellow-citizens in their 
higheſt concerns, and that you act as a reconciler be- 


tween God and man—To be employed as an ad- 
miniſtrator of law and juſtice, and to be thereby 


amongſt the firſt benefactors to mankind - To be 
a profeſſor of high ſcience, or of liberal and inge- 
nuous art To be amongſt rich traders, who from 
their ſucceſs are preſumed to have ſharp and vigo- 
rous underftandings, and to poſſeſs the virtues of di- 


ligence, order, conſtancy, and regularity, and to 


have cultivated an habitual regard to commutative 


juſtice — Theſe are the circumſtances of men, that 


form what I ſhould call a natural ariſtocracy, without 
which there is no nation. 


The ſtate of civil ſociety, whtch neceſſarily ge- 
nerates this ariſtocracy, is a ſtate of nature; and 
much more truly ſo than a ſavage and incoherent 
mode of life. For man is by nature reaſonable , 
and he is never perfectly in his natural ſtate, but 
when he is placed where reaſon may be beſt cul 


tivated, and moſt predominates. Art is man's na- 
ture. We are as much, at leaſt, in a ſtate of na- 


ture in formed manhood, as in immature 
end helpleſs infancy, Men qualified in 
| the 
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in the manner I have juſt deſcribed, form in nature, 
as ſhe operates in the common modification of ſociety, 
the leading, guiding, and governing part. It is the 
ſoul to the body, without winch the man does not ex- 
iſt. To give therefore no more importance, in the 
ſocial order, to ſuch deſcriptions of men, than that 
of ſo many units, 1s an horrible uſurpation. 
When great multitudes act together, under that 
diſcipline of nature, I recognize the PEOPLE. 1 
acknowledge ſomething that perhaps equals, and 
ought always to guide, the ſovereignty of conven- 
tion. Ir all things the voice of this grand * chorus 
of national harmony ought to have 'a mighty and 
deciſive influence. But when you diſturb this har- 
mony; When you break up this beautiful order, 
this array of truth and nature, as well as of habit 
and prejudice; when you ſeparate the common 
ſort of men from their proper chiettains ſo as 
to form them into an adverſe army, I no 
longer know that venerable object called the people 
in ſuch a diſbanded race of deſerters and vagabonds. 
For a while they may be terrible indeed; but in 
ſuch a manner as wild beaſts are terrible. The 
mind owes to them no ſort of ſubmiſſion. They 
are, as they have always been reputed, rebels. They 
may lawfully be fought with, and brought under, 
whenever an advantage offers. Thoſe who attempt 
by outrage and violence to deprive men of any ad- 
vantage which they hold under the laws, and to de- 
ſtroy the natura] order of life, proclaim war againſt 
them. oe on 
We have read in hiſtory of that furious inſurrec- 
tion of the common people in France called the Jac- 
guerie ; for this is not the firſt time, that the people 
have been enlightened into treaſon, murder, and ra- 
pine. Its object was to extirpate the gentry. The 
Captal de Buche, a famous ſoldier of thoſe days, diſ- 
honoured the name of a gentleman and of a man 


by 
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by taking, for their cruelties, a cruel vengeance on 
theſe deluded wretches; it was, however, his right 
and his duty to make war upon them, and afterwards 
in moderation, to bring them to puniſhment for their 
rebellion ; though in the, ſenſe of the French revolu- 
tion, and of ſome of our clubs, they were the people; 
and were truly fo, if you will call by that appellate 
on any majority of men told by the head. 

At a time not very remote from the fame period 
(for theſe humours never have affected one of the 
nations without ſome influence on the other) happen- 
ed ſeveral riſings of the lower commons in England. 
Theſe inſurgents were certainly the majority of the 
inhabitants of the counties in which they reſided; and 
Cade, Ket, and Straw, at the head of their national 
guards, and fomented by certain traitors of high rank, 
did no more than exert, according to the doctrines of 
ours and the Pariſian ſocieties, the ſovereign pow- 
er inherent in the majority. | 

We call the time of thoſe events a dark age. In- 
deed we are too indulgent to our own proficiency. 
The Abbe John Ball underſtood the rights of man 
as well as the Abbé Gregoire. That revcrend pa- 
triarch of ſedition, and prototype of our modern 
preachers, was of opinion with the national aſſembly, 
that all the evils which have fallen upon men had 
been cauſed by an ignorance of their * having been 
* born and continued equal as to their rights.” Had 
the populace been able to repeat that profound max- 
im, all would have gone perfectly well with them. 
No tyranny, no vexation, no oppreſſion, no care, 
no ſorrow, could have exiſted in the world. This 
would have cured them like a charm for the tooth- 
ach. But the loweſt wretches, in their moſt ig- 
norant ſtate, were able at ail times to talk ſuch 

ſtuff; and yet at all times have they ſuffered 
many evils and many oppreſſions, both before 
and ſince the republication by the national 

„ a 
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ſembly of this ſpell of healing potency, and virtue. 
The enlightened Dr. Ball, when he wifhed to rekin- 
dle the lights and fires of his audience on this point, 
choſe for the text the following couplet : 8 


When Adam delved and Eye ſpan, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


Of this ſapient maxim, however, I donot give him 
for the inyeator. .It ſeems to have been handed 
down by tradition, and had certainly become pro- 
yerbial ; but whether then compoſed, or only applied, 
thus much muſt be admitted, that in learning, ſenſe, 
energy, and comprehenſiveneſs, it is fully equal to 
all the modern diflertations. on the equality of man- 


kind, and jt has one adyantage over them,—that it is 
in rhyme *, I: 


| | There 
* It is no ſmall loſs to the world, that the whole of this enlight- 
ened and philoſophic ſermon, preached to 14vo hundred thouſand na- 
tional guards aſſembled at Blackheath (a number probably equal to 
the ſublime and majeſtic Federation of the 14th of July 1790, in the 
Champs de Mars) is not preſerved. A ſhort abſtract is, however, 
to be tound in Walfingham. 1 have added it here for the edificati- 
on of the modern whigs, who may poſſibly except this precious lit- 
tle fragment from their general contempt of ant.ent learning. 
Ut tua doctring plures inficeret ad le Blackheth (ubi ducenta millia 


bo minum conmunum tuere fimul congregata) hujuſcemodi ſermo- 
nem eſt exor ſus. 


Whan Adam dalſe, and Eve ſpan, who was than a gentleman ? 


Continuanſque ſermonem inceptum nitebatur perverba proverbiiquod 
pro themate ſumpſerat, introducere & probare, ab initio omnes pures 
creatos & naturd, ſervitutem per injuttam oppreſſionem nequam ho- 
minum introdudtam contra Dei voluntatem, quia fi Deo placuiſſet 
ſervos crefſſe, utique in principio mundi conſtituifſet, quis ſervus, 
quiſve don:inus ſuturus ſuiſſet Corfiderarent igitur jam tempus 4 
Deo datum eis, in quo (depoſito ſervitutis jugo diutius) poſſent fi 
vellent, libertate diu concupiiã gaudere. Quapropter monuit ut eſ- 
ſent v.ri cerdati, & amore boni patrisfamilias excoſentis agrum ſuum 
& exlirpantis ac reſecantis noxia gramina quae fruges ſolent opprime- 
1e. & ipli in praeſenti facere feſtinarent; primo maſores regni dominot 
occidendo; deinde juridices, juſticiarios & juratores patriae perimendo: 

= 4h, | / poſtreniò 
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There is no doubt, byt that this great teacher of 
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the rights of man decorated his diſcourſe on this va- 
luable text, with lemmas, theorems, ſcholia, corolla- 


ries, and all the apparatus of ſcience, 


which was 


furniſhed 


poſtremõ quoſcunque ſcirent in poflerum communitati nocivos; tolle- 
rent de terra ſua: ſic demum & pacem ſibimet parerent & ſecuꝛ itatem 
in futurum ; ff ſublatis maj ir ibus eſſet inter eos acgua libertas, eadem 


nobilitas, par dignitas, fimililqut pote / as. 


| Here is diſplayed at once the whole of the grand arcanum pretend- 


ed to be found out by the national aſſembly, tor ſecuring future bap- 
There ſeems however to be ſome 
oubt whether this venerable protomartyr of philoſophy was inclined 


f 


ineſs, peace and tranquillity, 


to carry his own declaration of the rights of men more rigidly into 


practice than the national aſſembly then.ſelves. 


He was, like them, 


only preaching licentiouſneſs to the pepulace to obtain power for 


_ hiniſelf, if we may believe what is ſubjoined by the hiſtorian, 
Cumque bæc & flura alia deliramenta [think of this old fool's 


Calling all the wiſe maxims of the French academy deliramenta] præ- 
dicaſſet, commune vulgus cum tanto favore proſequitur, ut accla- 


warent eum archiepiſcopum futurum, & regni cancellarium. 
e would have taken theſe fituations under theſe names, or would 


Whether 


' have changed the whole nomenclature of the ſtate and church, to 


be underſtood in the ſenſe of the revolution, is not ſo certain, 


It is 


probable that he would have changed the names and kept the ſub- 


ſtance of power. - 
Me find too, t 


hat they had in thoſe days their ſociety for conſtilu- 


tional information; of which the reverend John Ball was a conſpicu- 
ous member, ſometimes under his own name, ſometimes under the 
feigned name of John Schep. Beſides him it conſiſted (as Knyghton 
tells us) of perſons who went by the real or fiiticus names of Jack 
Mylner, Tom Baker, Jack Straw, Jack Trewman, Jack Carter, 


and probably of many more. 


Some of the choiceſt flowers of the 


publications, charitably written and circulated by them gratis, are 
upon record in Walfing ham and Knyghton ; and | am inclined to 
prefer the pithy and ſententious brevity of theſe bullelins of antient re- 


lion, before the looſe and conſuſed prolixity of the modern adver- 
tiſements of conſtitutional information. They contain more good 


morality, ard leſs bad politics ; they had much more foundation in 
real oppreflion ; and they have the recommendation of being much 
better adaptéd to the capacities of thoſe for whoſe inſtruttion they 
were intended. Whatever laudable pains the teachers of the preſent 
day appear to take, I cannot compliment them, fo far as to allow, 


that they have ſucceeded in writing down to the level of their pupils, 


the members of the ſovereign, with half the ability of Jack Carter and 


the reverend John Ball.—That my readers 
Iſhall give them one or two ſpecimens. 

The firſt is an addreſs from the reverend John Ball under his nom 
de guerre of John Schep. I knew not againſt what particular ** guyle 


, 


may judge for themſelves, 
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furniſhed in as great plenty and perfection out 
of the dogmatic and polemic magazines, the old 
horſe-armory, of the ſchoolmen, among whom the 
Rev. Dr. Ball was bred, as they can be ſupplied from 
the new arſenal at Hackney. It was, no doubt, 
diſpoſed with all the adjutancy of OY 

1 an 


in borough” the writer means to caution the people; it may 
baie been only a general cry againit © rorren boroughs,” which it was 
thought convenient then as now to make the firlt pretext, and place 
at the head of the liſt of grievances. | 


Joux Scher. 


John Schep ſometime Seint Mary Prieſt of Vorke, and now of 
Colcheſter, greetèth well John Nameleſſe, & John the Miller & John 
Carter, ard biddeth them that they biwware of guyl? in borough, and 
ſtand together in God's name; and biddeth Pi.rs Ploweman goe to 
his werke, and chaſtiſe well Hol the robber, [probably the king] and 
take with you John Trewman, and all his fellows and no moe. 


ohn the Miller hath yground ſinal, ſmall, ſmall. 
The King's Sonne of Heaven ſhal pay for all.“ 
Beware or ye be woe, ; 
Know your Frende fro your foe. 
Have enough and ſay hoe: 
And do we! and better, and flee finne, 
Ard ſeeke peace and holde you therein; 


& fo biddeth John Trewman, & all his fellowes. | 

The reader has perceived, from the laſſ lines of this curious ſtate 
paper, how well the national aſſembly has copied its union of the 
profeſſion of univerſal peace, with the practice of murder and confu- 
fion, and the blaſt of the trumpet of ſedition in all nations. He will 
in the following conſtitutional paper, obſerve how well, in their enig- 
matical ſtyle, like the aſſembly and their abettors, the old philoſo- - 
phers, proſcribe all hereditary diſtinction, and beſtow it only on virtue 
and wiſdom, according to their eſtimation of both. Yet theſe peo- 
ple are ſuppoſed never to have heard of“ the rights of man!“ 


Jack MYLNER, | | | — 
Jakke Mylner aſketh help to turn his mylne aright, + 
He hath grounden ſmal, ſmal, 


The King's Sone of Heven he ſhall pay for alle. 


Loke thy mylne g0 aryrt with the four ſayles, and the poſt ſtande in 
ſteadſaſtneſſe. | - 


With 
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and diviſion, in which (I ſpeak it with ſubmiſſion) the 
old marſhals were as able as the modern martinets. 
Neither can we deny, that the philoſophic auditory, 
when they had once obtained this knowledge, could 
never return to their former ignorance ; or after ſo in- 
ſtructive a lecture be in the ſame ſtate of mind as if 
they had never heard it . But theſe poor people, who 
were not to be envied for their knowledge, but pitied 
for their deluſion, were not reaſoned (that was impoſ- 
ible) but beaten out of their lights: With their teach- 
er they were delivered over to the lawyers ; who wrote 
in their blood the ſtatutes of the land, as harſhly, and 
in the ſame ſort of ink, as they and their teachers 
had written the rights of man. | | | 
Our doctors of the day are not ſo fond of quoting 
the opinions of this antient ſage as they are of imita- 
| HR by, ting 
With ryyt & with m 
With per & with ve. of 
Lat myyt help ryyt, 
And ſkyl go before wille, 
And ryyht before myght, | 
Than goth our mylne aryght, 
And if myght go before ryght, 


And wylle before ſkylle ; 
Than is our mylne mys-a-dyght. 


Jack CARTER underſtood perfectly the doctrine of looking to 
the end, with an indiffetence to the means, and the probability of 
much good ariſing from great evil. | | | 

Jakke Carter prayes yowe alle that ye make a gode ende of that ye 
have begunnen, & doth vele and ay bettur & bettur, for at the even 
men heryth the day. For if the ende be wele than is alle wele. Lat Peres 
the plowman my brother dwelle at home and Cyght us corne, & 1 
will go with yowe & helpe, that | may, to dyghte youre mete and 
youre drynke, that ye none fayle. Lokke that Hobbe robbyoure bs 
wele chaſtyſed for leſyng of your grace; for ye have gret nede to 
take God with yowe in all your dedes. For now is iyme to be war 


* See the wiſe remark on this ſubjeQ, in the Defence of Rights. 
of Man, circulated by the ſocieties. . S 
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ting his conduct. Firſt, becauſe it might appear, that 
they are not as great inventors as they would be thought, 


and next, becauſe, unfortunately for his fame, he was | 


not ſucceſsful. It is a remark, liable to as few excep- 
tions as any generality can be, that they who applaud 
proſperous folly, and adore triumphant guilt, have 
never been known to ſuccour or even to pity human 
weakneſs or offence when they become ſubject to hu- 
man viciſſitude, and meet with puniſhment inſtead 
of obtaining power. Abating for their want of ſenſi- 
bility to the ſufferings of their aſſociates, they are not 
ſo much in the wrong: for madneſs and wickedneſs 
are things foul and deformed in themſelves; and ſtand 
in need of all the coverings and trappings of fortune 
to recommend them to the multitude. Nothing can 
be more loathſome in their naked nature, 5 

Aberrations like theſe, whether antient or modern, 
unſucceſsſul or proſperous, are things of paſſage. 
They furniſh no argument for * a multitude 
rold by the head to be the people. Such a multitude 
can have no ſort of title to alter the ſeat of powerin 
the ſociety, in which it ever ought to be the - obedient, 
and not the ruling or preſiding part. What power 
may belong to the whole maſs, in which maſs, the 
natural arffocracy, or what by convention is appoint- 
ed to repreſent and ſtrengthen it, acts in its proper 
place, with its proper weight, and without being ſub- 
Jected to violence, is a deeper queſtion. But in that 
caſe, and with that concurrence, I ſhould have much 
doubt whether any raſh or deſperate changes in the 
Rate, ſuch as we have ſeen in France, could ever 
be effected. . 

I have ſaid, that in all political queſtions the 
conſequences of any aſſumed rights are of great 
moment in deciding upon their validity. In this 
point of view let us a little ſcrutinize the effects 
of a right in the mere majority of the — 

. 5 
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of any country of ſuperſeding and altering their go- 
vernment at pleaſure. | 

The ſum total of every people is compoſed of its 
units. Every individual muſt have a right to origi 
nate what afterwards is to become the act of the ma- 
jority. Whatever he may lawfully originate, he 
may lawfully endeavour to accompliſh, He has a 
right therefore in his own particular to break the 
ties and engagements which bind him to the country 
in which he lives; and he has a right to make as 
many converts to his opinions, and to obtain as many 
aſſociates in his deſigns, as he can procure : For how can 
you know the diſpoſitions of the majority to deſtroy 
their government, but by tampering with ſome part 
of the body ? You muſt begin by a ſecret conſpiracy, 
that you may end with a national confederation. The 
mere Pleaſure of the beginner muſt be the ſole guide , 
ſince the mere pleaſure of others muſt be the 
ſole ultimate ſanction, as well as the ſole actuatin 
principle in every part of the progreſs. Thus arbi- 
trary will (the laſt corruption of ruling power) ſtep 
by ftep, poiſons the heart of every citizen. If the 
undertaker fails; he has the misfortune of a rebel, 
but not the guilt. By ſuch doctrines, all love to our 
country, all pious veneration and attachment to its 
laws and cuſtoms, are obliterated from our minds; 
and nothing can reſult from this opinion, when 
grown into a principle, and animated by diſcontent, 
ambition, or enthuſiaſm, but a ſeries of conſpiracies 
and ſeditions, ſometimes ruinous to their authors, al- 
ways noxious to the ſtate. No ſenfe of duty can 
prevent any man from being a leader or a follower 
in ſuch enterprizes. Nothing reſtrains the tempter ; 
nothing guards the tempted. Nor is the new ſtate, 
fabricated by ſuch arts, fafer than the old. What 
can prevent the mere will of any perſon, who 
hopes to- unite the wills of others to his own, 
from an attempt wholly to overturn it? It wants 

. nothing 
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nothing but a diſpoſition to trouble the eſtabliſhed 
order, to give a title to the enterprize. 
When you combine this principle of the right to 
change a fixed and tolerable conſtitution of things at 
pleaſure, with the theory and practice of the French 
aſſembly, the political, civil, and moral irregularity 
are if poſlible aggravated. The aſſembly have found 
another road, and a far more commodious, to the 
deſtruction of an old government, and the legitimate 
formation of a new one, than through the previous 
will of the majority of what they call the people. 
Get, ſay they, the poſſeſſion of power by any means 
you can into your hands: and then a ſubſequent 
conſent (what they call an addreſs of adheſion.) makes 
4 authority as much the act of the people, as if they 
ad conferred upon you originally that kind and de- 
gree of power, which, without their permiſſion, you 
had ſeized upon. This | is to give a direct ſanction 
to fraud, hypocriſy, perjury, and the breach of the 
moſt ſacred truſts that can exiſt between man and 
man. What can ſound with ſuch horrid diſcordance 
in the moral ear, as this poſition, That a delegate 
with limited powers may break his ſworn engage | 
ments to his conſtituent, aſſume an authority, never 
committed to him, to alter all things at his pleaſure ; _ 
and then, if he can perſuade a large number of men 
to flatter him in the power he has uſurped, that he is 
abſolved in his own conſcience, . and ought to ſtand 
acquitted in the eyes of mankind ? On this ſcheme 
the maker of the experiment muſt begin with a de- 
termined perjury. That point is certain. He muſt 
take his chance for the expiatory addreſſes. This is 
to make the ſucceſs of villainy the ſtandard of inno- 
cence. 

Without drawing on, therefore, | very ſhocking 
conſequences, neither by previous conſent, nor 
by ſubſequent ratification of a mere reckoned ma- 

orig, can any ſet of men attempt to — 
| 4 
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the ſtate at their pleaſure. To apply this to our 


. ſubject. When the ſeveral orders, in their 


everal bailliages, had met in the year 1789, ſuch 
of them, I mean, as had met peaceably and con- 
ſtitutionally, to chooſe and to inſtruct their re- 


preſentatives, ſo organized, and ſo acting, (be- 


cauſe they were organized and were acting ac- 
cording to the conventions which made them a 


people) they were the people of France. They 


had a legal and a natural capacity to be con- 


ſidered as that people. But obſerve, whilſt they were 


in this ſtate, that is, whilſt they were a people, in 
no one of their inſtructions did they charge or even 


hint at any of thoſe things, which have drawn upon 


the uſurping aſſembly, and their adherents, the 


deteſtation of the rational and thinking part of man- 


kind. I will venture to affirm, without the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of being contradicted by any perſon who 


knows the then ſtate of France, that if any one of 


the changes were propoſed, which form the funda- 
mental parts of their revolution, and compoſe its moſt 


diſtinguiſhing acts, it would not have had one vote 


in twenty thouſand in any order. Their inſtructions 
purported the direct contrary to all thoſe famous pro- 
ceedings, which are defended as the acts of the peo- 
ple, Flad ſuch proceedings been expected, the great 
probability is, that the people would then have riſen, 
as to a man, to prevent them. The whole organiza- 
tion of the aſſembly was altered, the whole frame 
of the kingdom was changed, before theſe things 


could be done. It is long to tell, by what evil arts of 


the conſpirators, and by what extreme weakneſs 
and want of ſteadineſs in the lawful government, 
this equal uſurpation on the rights of the prince 


and people, having firſt cheated, and then offered 


violence to both, has been able to triumph, and 
to employ with ſucceſs the forged ſignature of 


an impriſoned ſovereign, and the ſpurious _— 
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of dictated addreſſes, to a ſubſequent. ratification af 
things that had never received any previous ſanction, 
general or particular, expreſſed ar implied, fram the 
nation (in whatever ſenſe that word is taken) or from 
any part of it. | 
After the weighty and refpeQable part of the peo- 
ple had been murdered, or driven by the menaces of 
murder from their houſes, or were ſed in exile 
into every country in Europe; after the ſoldiery had 
been debauched from their officers; after property 
had loſt its weight and confideration, along with its ſe- 
eurity ; after voluntary clubs and aſſociations of faQti- 
ous and unprincipled men were ſubſtituted in the 
place of all the legal corporations of the kingdom 
arbitrarily diſſolved , after freedom had been baniſhed 
from f thoſe popular meetings, whoſe ſole recommen- 
dation is freedom—After it had come to that paſs, 
that no diſſent dared to appear in any of them, but 
at the certain price of be. after even diffent had 
been anticipated, and aſſaſſination became as quick 
as ſuſpicion ;; ſuch pretended ratification by addreffes 
could be no act of what any lover of the people 
would choofe to call by their name. It is that voice 
which every ſucceſſful uſurpation, as well as this be- 
fore us, may eaſily procure, even without making 
(as theſe tyrants have made) donatives from the 
| ſpoil of one part of the citizens to corrupt the other. 
The pretended rights of man, which have made 
this havock, cannot be the rights of the people. 
For to be a people, and ta have thefe rights, are 
things incompatible. The one fuppofes the prefence, 
the other the abſence of a ſtate of civil fociety. 
The very foundation of the Freneh commonwealth 
is falſe and ſelf-deſtructive; nor can its principles 
be adopted in any country, without the certainty of 
bringing it to the very ſame condition in which * 


+ The pringry Aﬀmblies, 
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is found. Attempts are made to introduce them into 
every nation in Europe. This nation, as poſſeffing 
the greateſt influence, they wiſh moſt to corrupt, 
as by that means they are aſſured the contagion muſt 
become general. I hope, therefore, I ſhall be excu- 
ſed, if I endeavour to ſhew, as ſhortly as the matter 
will admit, the danger of giving to them, either avow- 
edly or tacitly, the ſmalleſt countenance. | 
There are times and circumſtances, in which not to 
ſpeak out is at leaſt toconnive. Many think it enough 
for them, that the principles propagated by theſe 
clubs and ſocieties, enemies to their country and its 
conſtitution, are not owned by the modern whips in 
8 who are ſo warm in condemnation of Mr. 
urke and-his book, and of courſe of all the princi- 
ples of the antient conſtitutional whigs of this king- 
dom. Certainly they are not owned. But are they 
condemned with the ſame zeal as Mr. Burke and his 
book are condemned? Are they condemned at all? 
Are they rejected or diſcountenanced in any way 
whatſoever? Is any man who would fairly exa- 
mine into the demeanour and principles of thoſe ſoci- 
eties, and that too very moderately, and in the way 
rather of admonition than of puniſhment, is ſuch a 
man even decently treated? Is he not reproached, 
as if, in condemning ſuch principles, he had beli- 
ed the conduct of his whole life, ſuggeſting that 
his life had been governed by principles ſimilar to 
thoſe which he now reprobates? The French ſyſtem 
is in the mean time, by many active agents out of 
doors, rapturouſly praiſed; the Britiſh conſtitution 
is coldly folerated. But theſe conſtitutions are dif- 
ferent, both in the foundation and in the whole ſuper- 
ſtructure; and it is plain, that you cannot build up 
the one but on the ruins of the other. After all, if 
the French be a ſuperior ſyſtem of liberty, why 
| ſhould we not adopt it? To what end are our 
Praiſes? Is excellence held out to us only 
| 11 2 that 
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that we ſhould not copy after it? And what is there 
in the manners of the people, or in the climate of 
France, which renders that ſpecies of republic fitted 
for them, and unſuitable to us? A ſtrong and mar- 
ked difference between the two nations ought to be 
ſhewn, before we can admit a conſtant affected pa- 
negyrick, a ſtanding annual commemoration, to be 
without any tendency to an example. 

But the leaders of party will not go the length of 
the doctrines taught by the ſeditious clubs. I am 
ſure they do not mean to do ſo. God forbid! 
Perhaps even thoſe who are directly carrying on the 
work of this pergicious foreign faction, do not all of 
them intend to produce all the miſchiefs which muſt in- 
evitably follow from their having any ſucceſs in their 
proceedings. As to leaders in parties, nothing is 
more common than to fee them blindly led. The 
world is governed by go-betweens. Theſe go-be- 
tweens influence the perſons with whom they carry 
on the intercourſe, by ſtating their own fenſe to each 


of them as the ſenſe of the other; and thus they re- 


ciprocally maſter both ſides. It is firſt buzzed about 
the ears of leaders, that their friends without 
* doors. are very eager ſor ſome meaſure, or very 
* warm about ſome opinion—that you muſt not be 
* too rigid with them. They are uſeful perſons and 
zealous in the cauſe. They may be a little wrong, 
but the ſpirit of liberty muſt not be damped; and 
by the influence you obtain from ſome degree of 
concurrence with them at preſent, you may be ena- 

bled to ſet them right hereafter.“ 
Thus the leaders are at firſt drawn to a connivance 
with ſentiments and proceedings, often totally diffe- 
rent from their ſerious and deliberate notions. But 
their acquieſcence anſwers every purpoſe. in 
With no better than ſuch powers, the go-betweens 
aſſume a new repreſentative character. What at bet 
was 
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but an acquieſcence, is magnified into an authority, 
and thence into a deſire on the part of the leaders; 
and it is carried down as ſuch to the ſubordinate 
members of parties, By this artifice they in their turn 
are led into meaſures which at firſt, perhaps, few of 
them wiſhed at all, or at leaſt did not deſire vehe- 
mently or fyſtematically. . | 
There is in all parties, between the principal lead- 
ers in parliament, and the loweſt followers out of 
doors, a middle ſort of men; a ſort of equeſtrian 
order, who, by the ſpirit of that middle ſituation, are 
the fitteſt for preventing things from running to ex- 
ceſs. But indeciſion, though a vice of a totally diffe- 
rent character, is the natural accomplice of violence. 
The irreſolution and timidity of thoſe who compoſe 
this middle order, often prevents the effect of their 
controlling ſituation. The fear of differing with the 
authority of leaders on the one hand, and of contra- 
dicting the deſires of the multitude on the other, in- 
duces them to give a careleſs and paſſive aſſent to mea- 
ſures in which they never were conſulted ; and thus 
things proceed, by a ſort of aQtivity of inertneſs, un- 
til whole bodies, leaders, middle men, and followers, 
are all hurried, with every appearance, and with ma- 
ny of the effects, of unanimity, into ſchemes of po- 
htics, in the ſubſtance of which no two of them were 
ever fully agreed, and the origin and authors of 
which, in this circular mode of communication, 
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This ſhews, in my opinion, how very quick and 
awakened all men ought 'to be, who are looked up 
to by the public, and who deſerve that confidence, 
to prevent a ſurpriſe on their opinion 5 when dog- 
mas are ſpread, and projects purſued, by which 
the foundations of ſociety may be affected. Before 
they liſten even to moderate alterations in the go- 
vernment of their country, they ought to take care 
that principles are not propagated for that purpoſe, 
which are too big for their oþjet. Doctrines limited 
in their preſent application, and wide in their gene- 
ral principles, are never meant to be confined to 
what they at firſt pretend . If I were to form a 
prognoſtic of the effect of the preſent machinations 
on the people, from their. ſenſe of any grievance-they 
ſuffer under this conſtitution, my mind would be at 
eaſe. But there is 3 wide difference between the 
multitude, when they act againſt their government, 
from a ſenſe of grieyance, or from zeal for ſome 
opinions. When men are thoroughly poſſeſſed with 
that zeal, it is difficult to calculate Its force. It is 
certain that its power is by no means in exact pro- 
portion to its reaſonablgneſs. It muſt always have | 
been diſcoverable by perſons of reflection, but it is 
now obvious to the world, that a theory concerning 
government may become as much a cauſe of fanati- 
ciſm as a dig ma in religion. There is a boundary 
to men's paſſions when they act from feeling: none 
when they are under the influence of imagination. 
Remove a grievance, and, when men act from feeling, 
you go a great way towards quieting a commotion. 
But the good or bad conduct of a government, 
the protection men have enjoyed, or the oppreſſion 
they have ſuffered under it, are of no fort of moment, 
when a faction proceeding upon ſpeculative grounds, 
is thoroughly heated againſt its form. When a man 
is, from ſyſtem, furious againſt monarchy or epiſcopa- 
cy, the good conduct of the monarch or the wa 
. as 
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has no other effect than further to irritate the adverſa- 
ry. He is provoked at it as furniſhing a plea for pte- 
| ſerving the thing which he wiſhes to deftroy. His 
mind will be heated as much by the fight of a ſceptre, 
a mace; or a verge, as if he had been daily bruiſed and 
wounded by theſe ſymbols of authority. Mere ſpec- 
tacles, mere names, will become ſufficient cauſes to 
ſtimulate the people to war and tumult. 

Some gentlemen are not terrifled by the facility 
with which government has been overturged in France. 
The people of France, they ſay, had nothing to loſe 
in the deſtruction of a bad conſtitution; but though 
not the beſt poſſible, we have ſtill a good ſtake in 
ours, Which will hinder us from deſperate rifques. 
Is this any ſecurity at all againſt thoſe who ſeem to 
perfuade themſelves, and who labour to perſuade 
others, that our conſtitution is an uſurpation in its 
origin, unwife in its contrivance, miſchievous in its 
effects, contrary to the rights of man, and in all its 
parts a perfect nuiſance? What motive has any 
rational man, who thinks in that manner, to 
ſpill his blood, or even to riſque a ſhilling of his for- 
tune, or to waſte a moment of his leifure, to pre- 
ſerve it? If he has any duty relative to it, his du- 
fy is to deſtroy it. A conſtitution on fufferance is 
a conſtitution condemned. Sentence is already paſ- 
ſed upon it. The execution is only delayed. On 
the principles of thefe gentlemen it neither has, nor 
ought to have, any ſecurity. So far as regards them, 
it is left naked, without friends, partizans, aſſertors, 
or protectors. | 

Let us examine into the value of this fecurity up- 
on the principles of thoſe who are more ſober: of 
thoſe who think, indeed, the French eonſtitution 
better, or at leaſt as good; as the Britiſh, without 
going to all the lengths of the warmer poli- 
ticians in reprobating their own, Their ſecurity 
amounts in reality to nothing more than thus FIG 
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the difference between their republican ſyſtem and 
the Britiſh limited monarchy is not worth a civil war. 
This opinion, I admit, will prevent people not very 
enterpriſing in their nature, from an active underta- 
king againſt the Britiſh conſtitution. But it is the 
Pooreſt defenſive principle that ever was infuſed into 
the mind of man againſt the attempts of thoſe who 
will enterpriſe. It will tend totally to remove from 
their minds that very terror of a civil war which is 
held out as our ſole ſecurity. They who think ſo 
well of the French conſtitution, certainly will not 
be the perſons to carry on a war to prevent their ob- 
taining a great benefit, or at worſt a fair exchange. 
They will not go to battle in favour of a cauſe in 
which their deſeat might be more advantageous to 
the public than their victory. They mult at leaſt 
tacitly abet thoſe who endeavour to make converts 
to a ſound opinion; they muſt diſcountenance thoſe 
who would oppoſe its propagation. In proportion as 
by theſe means the enterpriſing party is ſtrengthened, 
the dread of a ſtruggle | is leſſened. See what an en- 
couragement this is to the enemies of the conſtituti- 
on! A few aſſaſſinations, and a very great deſtruc- 
tion of property, we know they conſider as no real 
obſtacles in the way of a grand political change. 
And they will hope, that here, if. antimonarchical 
opiuions gain ground, as they have done in France, 
they may, as in France, accompliſh a revolution 
without a war. 

They who think ſo well of the French conflituti- 
on cannot be ſeriouſly alarmed by any progreſs 
made by its partizans. Proviſions for ſecurity are 
not to be received from thoſe who think that there 
is no danger. No! there is no plan of ſecurity to 
be liſtened to but from thoſe who entertain the ſame 
fears with ourſelves; from thoſe who think that the 
thing to be ſecured is a great bleſſing; and the 
thing againſt which we would ſecure - it a great 

miſchief, 
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miſchief. Every perſon of a different opinion mult 
be careleſs about ſecurity. 
I believe the author of the Reflections, whe ether 
he fears the deſigns of that ſet of people with rea- 
ſon or not, cannot prevail on himſelf to deſpiſe them. 
He cannot deſpiſe them for their numbers, which 
though ſmall, compared with the ſound part of the 
community, are not incenſiderable : he cannot look 
with.contempt on their influence, their activity, or 
the kind of talents and tempers which they poſſe ſs, 
exactly calculated for the work they have in hand, 
and the minds they chiefly apply to. Do we not 
ſee their moſt conſiderable and accredited miniſters, 
and ſeveral of their party of weight and importance, 
active in ſpreading miſchievous opinions, in giving 
ſanction to ſeditious writings, in promoting ſeditious 
anniverſaries? and what part of theic deſcription 
has diſowned them or their proceedings? When men, 
circumitanced as theſe are, publicly declare ſuch ad- 
miration of a foreign conſtitution, and ſuch contempt 
of our own, it would be, in the author of the Reflec- 
tions, thinking as he does of the French conſtitution, 
infamouſly to cheat the reſt of the nation to their ruin, 
to ſay there js no danger. — 
In eſtimating danger, we are obliged to take into 
our calculation the character and diſpoſition of the ene- 
my into whoſe hands we may chance to ſall. The 
genius of this faction is eaſily diſcerned by obſerving 
with what a very different eye they have viewed the 
late foreign revolutions. Two have paſſed before 
them. That of France and that of Poland. The 
ſtate of Poland was ſuch, that there could ſcarcely ex- 
iſt two opinions, but that a reformation of its con- 
ſtitution, even at ſome expence of blood, might be 
ſeen without much diſapprobation. No confulion 
could be feared in ſuch an enterpriſe ; becauſe the 
eſtabliſhment to be reformed was itſelf a Pate 
of confuſion, A king without authority; nobles 
witlout 
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without union or ſubordination ; a people without 
arts, induſtry, commerce, or liberty; no order with» 
in; no defence without; no effective public force, 
but a foreign force, which entered a naked country at 
will; and diſpoſed- of every thing at pleaſure. Here 
was a ſtate of things which ſeemed to invite, and 
might perhaps juſtify bold enterpriſe and deſperate 
experiment. But in what manner was this chaos 
brought into order? The means were as ſtriking to 
the imagination, as ſatisfactory to the reaſon, and 
foothing to the moral ſentiments. In contemplating 


that change, humanity has every thing to rejoice and 


to glory in; nothing to be aſhamed of, nothing to 
fuffer. So far as it has gone, it probably is the moſt 
pure and defecated public good which ever has been 
conferred on mankind. We have ſeen anarchy and 
ſervitude at once removed, a throne ſtrengthened for 


the protection of the people, without trenching on 


their liberties; all foreign cabal baniſhed, by chang» 


ing the crown from elective to hereditary ; and what 


was a matter of pleaſing wonder, we have ſeen a reign- 


ing king, from an heroic love to his country, exert- 


ing himſelf with all the toil, the dexterity, the ma- 


nagement, the intrigue, in favour of a family 


of ftrangers, with which ambiguous men labour 
for the aggrandiſement of their own. Ten millions 
of men in a way of being freed gradually, and there- 


fore ſafely to themſelves and the ſtate, not from civil 


or political chains, which, bad as they are, only fet- 


ter the mind, but from ſubſtantial perſonal bondage. 


Inhabitants of cities, before without privileges, placed 
in the conſideration which belongs to that improved 
and connecting ſituation of ſocial Hfe. One of the 
moſt proud, numerous. and fierce bodies of no- 
bility and gentry ever known in the world, 
arranged only in the foremoſt rank of free and 
generous Citizens. Not one man incurred lofs, or ſuf- 
ſered degradation. All, from the king to the day-le- 
bourer, were improved in their condition, Every 


thing 


TO THE OLD WHIGS.. Jog 
thing was kept in its place and order; but in that 


place and order every thing was bettered. To add 
to this happy wonder (this unheard-of conjunction of 


wiſdom and fortune) not one drop of blood was ſpil- 
led; no treachery ; no outrage ; no ſyſtem of ſlander 
more cruel than the ſword ; no ftudied inſults on reli - 
gion, morals, or manners; no ſpoil; no confiſcation ; 
no citizen beggared; none impriſoned z none exiled: 
the whole was effected with a policy, a diſcretion, an 
unanimity and ſecrecy, fuch as have never been before 
known on any occaſion ; but tuch wonderful conduct 
was reſerved for this glorious conſpiracy in fayour of 

the true and genuine rights and intereſts of men. 
Happy people, if they know to proceed as they have 


begun! Happy prince, worthy to begin with ſplen- 


dor, or to cloſe with glory, a race of patriots and of 
kings: and to leaye 6 | 


A name, which ev'ry wind to heav'n would bear, 
Which men to ſpeak, and angels joy to hear. 


To finiſh all—this great good, as in the inſtant it is, 
contains in it the ſeeds of all further improvement; 
and may be confidered as in a regular progreſs, be- 
cauſe founded on ſimĩ lar principles, towards the itable 
excellence of a Britiſh conſtitution. 

Here was a matter for congratulation and for feſtive 
remembrance through ages. Here moraliſts and di- 
vines might indeed relax in their temperance to exhi- 
larate their humanity. But mark the character of our 
faction. All their enthuſiaſm is kept for the French 
revolution. They cannot pretend that France had 
ſtood ſo much in need of a change as Poland. They 
cannot pretend that Poland has not obtained a better 
ſyſtem of liberty or of government than it enjoyed 
before. They cannot aſſert, that the Poliſh” revolu- 
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tion colt more dearly than that of France to the inte- 
reſts and feelings of multitudes of men. But the cold 
and ſubordinate light in which they look upon the one, 
and the pains they take to preach up the other of theſe 


_ revolutions, leave us no choice in fixing on their mo- 


tives. Both revolutions profeſs liberty as their object; 
but in obtaining this object the one proceeds from 
anarchy to order; the other from order to anarchy. 


The firſt ſecures its liberty by eſtabliſhing its throne; 


the other builds its freedom on the ſubverſion of its 
monarchy. In the one their means are unſtained by 
crimes, and their ſettlement favours morality. In the 
other, vice and confuſion are in the very effence of 
their purſuit, and of their enjoynient. The cir- 
cumitances in which theſe two events differ, muſt 
cauſe the difference we make in their comparative 
eſtimation. Theſe turn the ſcale with the ſocieties 
in favour of France. Ferrum eft quod amant. , Th 
frauds, the violences, the ſacrileges, the ha vock and 


ruin of families, the diſperſion and exile of the pride 


and flower of a great country, the diſorder, the confu- 


ſion, the anarchy, the violation of property, the cruel 


murders, the inhuman confiſcations, and in the end 
the inſolent domination of bloody, ferocious, and 
ſenſeleſs clubs.— Theſe are the things which they love 
and admire, What men admire and love, they would 
ſ.rely act. Let us ſee what is done in France; and 


then let us undervalue any the ſlighteſt danger of fall- 


ing into the hands of ſuch a mercileſs and ſavage 
faction! 


But the leaders of the facious ſocieties are too 


* wild to ſucceed in this their undertaking.” I hope 


ſo. But ſuppching them wild and abſurd, is there no 
danger but from wiſe and reflecting men? Per- 
haps the greateſt miſchiefs that have happened in the 
world, have happened from perſons as wild as thoſe 
we think the wildeſt. In truth, they are the fitteſt 
beginners of all great changes. Why encourage 

| | | | men 
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men in a miſchievous proceeding, becauſe their abſur- 
dity may diſappoint their malice ? * But noticing 


6 A 
them may give them conſ<quence. * Certainly. 


But they are noticed; and they are noticed, not 
with reproof, but with that kind of countenance which 


is given by an apparent concurrence (not a real one, I 


am convinced) of a great party, in the praiſes of the 
object which they hold out to imitation. 


But I hear a language ſtill more e extraordinary, aud 
indeed of ſuch a nature as muſt ſuppoſe, or leave, us 


at their mercy. It is this You know their promp- 


* titude in writing, and their diligence in caballing; 
to write, ſpeak, or act againſt them, will only ſtimu- 
* late them to new efforts. This way of confidering 


the principle of their conduct pays but a poor com- 


pliment to theſe gentlemen. They pretend that their 
doctrines are infinitely beneficial to mankind ; but 
it ſeems they would keep them to themſelves, if they. 
were not greatly provoked. They are benevoleat 
from ſpite. Their oracles are like thoſe of Proteus 
(whom ſome people think they reſemble in many par- 
ticulars) who never would give his reſponſes unleſs 
you uſed him as ill as poſſible. Theſe cats, it ſeems, 


would not give out their electrical light without hav- 


ing their backs well rubbed. But this is not to do 
them perfect juſtice. They are ſufficiently commu- 


nicative. Had they been quiet, the propriety of any 


agitation of topics on the origin and primary rights 
of government, in oppoſition to their private ſenti- 


ments, might poilibly be doubted. But, as it is no- 


torious, that they were proceeding as faſt, and 
as far, as time and circumſtances would admit, 


both in their diſcuflions and cabals—as it is 


not to be denied, that they had opened a 
correſpondence with a foreign faction, the moſt 


wieked the world ever ſaw, and eſtabliſhed anniver- 


ſaries to commemorate the moſt monſtrous, cruel, 
| and 
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and perfidious of all the proceedings of that faction 
the queſtion is, whether their conduct was to be re- 
garded in ſilence, leſt our interference ſhould render 
them outrageous? Then let them deal as they pleaſe 
with the conſtitution. Let the lady be paſſive, leſt 
the raviſher ſhould be driven to force. Reſiſtance 
will only encreaſe his deſires. Yes, truly, if the re- 


ſiſtance be feigned and feeble. But they who are 


wedded to the conſtitution will not act the part of 
wittols. They will drive ſuch ſeducers from the 
houſe on the firſt appearance of their love-letters and 
offered aſſignations. But if the author of the Reflecti · 
ons, 3 a vigilant, was not a diſcreet guardian 
of the conſtitution, let them who have the ſame re- 
gard to it, ſhew themſelves as vigilant and more 


skillful in repelling the attacks of ſeduction or vio- 


lence. Their freedom from jealouſy is equivocal, 
and may ariſe as well from indifference to the object, 

as from confidence in her virtue. Hy 
On their principle, it is the reſiſtance, and not the 
aſſault, which produces the danger. I admit, indeed, 
that if we eſtimated the danger by the value of 
the writings, it would be little worthy of our at- 
tention; contemptible theſe writings are in every 
ſenſe. But they are not the cauſe; they are the 
diſguſting ſymptoms, of a frightful diſtemper. 


They are not otherwiſe of conſequence than as they 


| ſhew the evil habit of the bodies from whence they 


come. In that light the meaneſt of them is a 
ferious thing. If however I ſhould under-rate 
them.; and if the truth is, that they are not the 
reſult, but the cauſe of the diſorders I ſpeak of, 
ſurely thoſe who circulate operative poiſons, and 
give, to whatever force they have by heir nature, 
the further operation of their authority and adop- 
tion, are to be cenſured, watched, and, if poſſible, 
repreſſed. 5 8 

At what diſtance the direct danger from ſuch facti- 
TEST ; ; : On 
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ons may be, it is not eaſy to fix. An adaptation of 
circumſtances to deſigns and principles is neceſſary. 
But theſe cannot be wanting for any long time in 
the ordinary courſe of ſublunary affairs. Great diſ- 
contents frequently ariſe in the beſt- conſtituted go» 
vernments, from cauſes which no human wiſdom 
can foreſee, and no human power can prevent. 
They occur at uncertain periods, but at periods 
which are not commonly far aſunder. Governments 
of all kinds are adminiſtered only by men; and. 
great miſtakes, tending to inflame theſe diſcontents, 
may concur. The indeciſion of thoſe who happen 
to rule at the critical time, their ſupine neglect, or 
their precipitate and ill-judged attention, may aggra- 
vate the public misfortunes. In ſuch a ſtate of things, 
the . principles, now only ſown, will ſhoot out and 
vegetate in full luxuriance. In ſuch circumſtances 
the minds of the people become ſore and ulcerated. 
They are put out of humour with all public men, 
and all public parties; they are fatigued with their 
diſſenſions; they are irritated at their coalitions; 
they are made eaſily to believe, (what much pains 
= are taken to make them believe) that all ood 
Y are ſaQious, and all courtiers baſe and ſervile. From 
their diſguſt at men, they are ſoon led to quarrel with 
their frame of government, which they preſume gives 
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/ nouriſhment to the vices, real or ſuppo:2d, of thoſe 1 
, who admigiſter in it. Miſtaking malignity for ſa- i 
, gacity, they are ſoon led to caſt off all hope from a 1 
: good adminiſtration of affairs, and come to think i 
4 that all reformation depends, not on a change of 9 
, actors, but upon an alteration. in the machinery. 1 
d Fhen will be felt the full effect of encouraging doc- 1 
, trines which tend to make the citizens deſpiſe their 1 
* cenſtitution. Then will be felt the plenitude of the 4 
e, miſchief of teaching the people to Coon, that all 4 

antient inſtitutions are the reſults of ignorance; and 4 
2 that all preſcriptive government is in us nature ſur- | 
ns - EE. 
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ss APPEAL FROM THE NEW : 
pation. Then will be felt in all its energy, the 


danger of encouraging a ſpirit of litigation in perſons 


of that immature and imperfect ſtate of knowledge 
which ſerves to render them ſuſceptible of doubts but 
incapable of their ſolution. Then will be felt, 
in all its aggravation, the pernicious conſequence of 
deſtroying all docility in the minds of thofe who 
are not formed for finding their own way in the la- 
byrinths of political theory, and are made to reject _ 
the clue, and to diſdain the guide. Then will. be 
felt, and too late will be acknowledged, the ruin 
which follows the diſjoining of religion from the 


| Nate; the ſeparation of morality from policy; and 
the giving conſcience no concern and no coactive or 


coercive force in the moſt material of all the ſoci- 
al ties, the principle of our obligations to govern- 
ment. EN. | | | 

I know too, that beſides this vain, contradictory, 
and ſelf-deſtructive ſecurity, which ſome men derive 
from the habitual attachment of the people to this 
conſtitution, whilſt they ſuffer it with a ſort of 
fportive acquicſcence to be brought into contempt 
before their faces, they have other grounds for re- 
moving all apprehenſion from their minds: They 
are of opinion, that there are too many men of 
great hereditary eſtates and influence in the king- 
dom, to ſuffer the eſtabliſhment of the levelling ſyſ- 
tem which has taken place in France. This is very 
true, if in order to guide the power, which now 
attends their property, theſe men poſſeſs the wiſ- 
dom which is involved in early fear. But if through 
4 ſupine ſecurity, to which ſuch fortunes are peculi- 
arly liable, they neglect the uſe of their influence in 
the ſeaſon of their power, on the firſt derangement of 
ſociety, the nerves of their ſtrength will be cut. 
Their eſtates, inſtead of being the means of their ſe- 
curity, will become the very cauſes of their danger. 
Inſtead of beſtowing influence they will excite rapa- 


city. They will be looked to as a prey. 
g w_ 4 N Such 
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Such will be the impotent condition of thoſe men 
of great hereditary eſtates, who indeed diſlike the 
deſigns that are carried on, but whoſe diſlike is rather 
that of ſpectators, than of parties that may be con- 
cerned in the cataſtrophe of the piece. But riches 
do not in all caſes ſecure even an inert and paſſive reſiſt- 
ance. There are always, in that deſcription, men whoſe 
fortunes, when their minds are once vitiated by paſ- 
ſion or by evil principle, are by no means a ſecurity 
from their actually taking their part againſt the pub- 
lic tranquillity. We ſee to what low and deſpicable 
paſſions of all kinds many men in that claſs are read 
to ſacrifice the patrimonial eſtates, which might be 
perpetuated in their families with ſplendor, and with 
the fame of hereditary benefactors to mankind from 
generation to generation. Do we not ſee how lightly 
people treat their fortunes when under the influence 
of the paſſion of gaming? The game of ambition 
or reſentment will be played by many of the rich and 
great, as deſperately and with as much blindneſs to 
the conſequences, as any other game. Was hea man 
of no rank or fortune, who firſt ſet on foot the diſ- 
turbances which have ruined France? Paſſion blind- 
ed him to the conſequences, ſo far as they concern- 
ed himſelf; and as to the conſequences with regard 
to others, they were no part of his conſideration; nor 
ever will be with thoſe who bear any reſemblance 
to that virtuous patriot and lover of the rights of 
man. | 

There is alſo a time of inſecurity, when inte- 
reſts of all ſorts become objects of ſpeculation. 
Then it is, that their very attachment to wealth 
and importance will induee ſeveral perſons of opu- 
lence to liſt themſelves, and even to take a lead 
with the party which they think moſt likely to pre- 
vail, in order to obtain to themſelves conſideration 
in ſome new order or diforder of things. They 
may be led to act in this manner, that they 

Vol. III. K may 
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may ſecure ſome portion of their own property; 
and perhaps to become partakers of the ſpoil of 
their own order. Thoſe who ſpeculate on change, 
always make a great number among people of 
rank and fortune, as well as amongſt the low and 
the indigent. | | 
What ſecurity againſt all this ?—All human ſecy- 
rities are liable to uncertainty. But if any thing 
bids fair for the prevention of ſo great a calamity, 
it muſt conſiſt in the uſe of the ordinary means of 
juſt influence in ſociety, whilſt thoſe means conti- 
nue unimpaired. The public judgment ought to 
receive a proper direction. All weighty men may 
. have their ſhare in ſo good a work. As yet, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrutting and lying independence 
of a braggart philoſophy, nature maintains her rights, 
and great names have great prevalence. Two ſuch 
men as Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, adding to their au- 
thority in a point in which they concur, even by 
their diſunion in every thing elſe, might frown theſe 
wicked opinions out of the kingdom. But if the 
influence of either of them, or the influence of men 
like them, ſhould, againſt their ſerious intentions, 
be otherwiſe perverted, they may countenance op- 
nions which (as I have ſaid before, and could wiſh 
over and over again to preſe) they may in vain at- 
tempt to control. In their theory, theſe doctrines 
admit no limit, no qualification whatſoever. No 
man can ſay how far he will go, who joins with thoſe 
Who are avowedly going to the utmoſt extremities. 
What ſecurity is there for ſtopping ſhort at all in theſe 
wild conceits? Why, neither more nor leſs than this 
— that the moral ſentiments of ſome few amongſt them 
do put ſome check on their ſavage theories. But let 
us take care. The moral ſentiments, ſo nearly con- 
nected with early prejudice as to be almoſt one and the 
| fame thing, will aſſuredly not live long. under a di 
cipline, which has for its baſis the deſtruction of all pre- 
| | judice5 
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judices, and the making the mind proof againſt all 


dread of conſequences flowing from the pretended 
truths that are taught by their philoſophy. 

In this ſchool the moral ſentiments muſt grow weaker 
and weaker eyery day. The more cautious of theſe 
teachers, in laying down their maxims, draw as much 
of the concluſion as ſuits, not with their premiſes, 


but with their policy. They truſt the reſt to the ſa- 


gacity of their pupils. Others, and theſe are the moſt 


vaunted for their ſpirit, not only lay down the ſame 
-premiſes, but boldly draw the concluſions to the de- 
ſtruction of our whole conſtitution in -church and 


ſtate. But are theſe concluſions truly drawn? Yes, 


moſt certainly. Their principles are wild and wick- 


ed. But let juſtice be done even to phrenſy and vil- 


lainy. Theſe teachers are perfectly ſyſtematic. No 


man who aſſumes their grounds can tolerate the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution in church or ſtate. Theſe teachers 


profeſs to ſcorn all mediocrity ; to engage for perfeo- 


tion; to proceed by the ſimpleſt and ſhorteſt courſe. 
They build their politics, not on convenience but on 
truth; and they profeſs to conduct men to certain 
happineſs by the aſſertion of their undoubted rights, 
With them there is no compromiſe. All other go- 
vernments are uſurpations, which - juſtify and even 


demand reſiſtance. 


Their principles always go to the extreme. They 


who go with the principles of the antient whigs, 


which are thoſe contained in Mr. Burke's book, never 


can go too far. They may indeed ſtop ſhort of 


ſome hazardous and ambiguous excellence, which 


they will be taught to poſtpone to any reaſonable 


degree of good they may actually poſſeſs. The opi- 
nions maintained in that book never can lead 


to an extreme, becauſe their foundation is laid in 
an oppoſition to extremes, The foundation of 


goverment is there laid, not in imaginary rights 


of men, (which at beſt is a confuſion of jugi- 
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cial with civil principles) but in political convenience, 
and in human nature; either as that nature is univer- 
fal, or as it is modified by local habits and ſocial ap- 
titudes. The foundation of government, (thoſe who 


have read that book will recolle&) is laid in a provi- 


ſion for our wants, and in a conformity to our du- 
ties; it is to purvey for the one, it is to enforce the 
other. Theſe doctrines do of themſelves gravitate to 
a middle point, or to ſome point near a middle, 
They ſuppoſe indeed a certain portion of liberty to 
be eſſential to all good government ; but they infer 
that this liberty is to be blended into the government; 
to harmonize with its forms and its rules; and to be 


made ſubordinate to its end. Thoſe who are not 


with that book are with its oppoſite. For there is no 
medium befides the medium itſelf. That medium 
is not ſuch, becauſe it is found there ; but it is found 
there, becaule it is conformable to truth and nature. 
In this we do not follow the author; but we and the 
author travel together upon the ſame ſafe and middle 
ath. „„ „ we | 

| The theory containęd in his book is not to furniſh 
principles for making a new conſtitution, but for 
illuſtrating the principles of a conſtitution already made. 
It is a theory drawn from the fact of our govern- 
ment. They who oppoſe it are bound to ſhew, 
that his theory militates with that fact. Otherwiſe, 
tkeir quarrel 1s not with his book, but with the con- 
ſtitution of their country. The whole ſcheme of our 
mixed conſtitution is to prevent any one of its princi- 
ples from being carried as far, as taken by itſelf, and 
theoretically, it would go. Allow that to be the true 
policy of the Britiſh ſyſtem, then moſt of the faults 
with which that ſyſtem ſtands charged will appear to 
be, not imperfections into which it has inadvertently 
fallen, but excellencies which it gs ſtudiouſly ſought. 
To avoid the perfections of extreme, all its feveral 
parts are ſo coliltituted, as not alone to _— 

their 


their own ſeveral ends, but alſo each to limit and con- 
trol the others: inſomuch, that take which of the 
principles you pleaſe—you. will find its operation 
checked and ſtopped at a certain point. The whole 
movement ſtands ſtill, rather than that any part ſhould. 
proceed beyond its boundary. From thence it reſults, 
that in the Britiſh conſtitution, there is a perpetual 
treaty and compromiſe going on, ſometimes openly, 
ſometimes with leſs obſeryation. To him who con- 
templates the Britiſh conſtitution, as to him who 
contemplates the ſubardinate material world, it will 
always be a matter of his moſt curious inveſtigation, 
to diſcover the ſecret of this mutual limitation. 


——Finita poteftas denique cuique _ 
Quanam fit ratione, atque alte terminus harens ? 


| They who have acted, as in France they have 
done, upon a ſcheme wholly different, and who aim 
at the abſtract and unlimited perfection of power in 


the popular part, can be of no ſervice to us in any of 
our political arrangements. They who in their head- 


long career have overpaſſed the goal, can furniſh no 


example to thoſe who aim to go no further. "The te- 
merity of ſuch ſpeculators is no more an example 
than the timidity of others. The one ſort ſcorns tube : ++ 
right; the other fears it, both miſs it. But thoſe who 


by violence go beyond the barrier, are without queſ- » +7". 
tion the moſt miſchieyous ; becauſe to go beyond it. ñ M 
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they overturn and deſtroy it. To ſay they have 7 0 i 
ſpicit, is to ſay nothing in their praiſe. The untem- "4 


pered ſpirit of madneſs, blindneſs, immorality, and F 


impiety, deſerves no commendation, He that ſets 
bis houſe on fire becauſe his fingers are froſt-bitten, 
can never be a fit inſtructor in the method of pro- 
viding our habitations with a cheerful and falutary 
warmth, We want no foreign examples to re- 
kindle in us the flame of liberty. The ex- 
13 85 ample 
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ample of our own anceſtors is abundantly ſufficient 


to maintain the ſpirit of freedom in its full vigour 


and to qualify it in all its exertions. The example 
of a wiſe, moral, well-natured, and well-tempered 
ſpirit of freedom, is that alone which can be uſeful to 
us, or in the leaſt degree reputable or ſafe. Our 
fabric is ſo conſtituted , one part of it bears ſo much 
on the other, the parts are ſo made for one another, 
and for nothing elſe, that to introduce any foreign 
matter into it, is to deſtroy it. 

What has been ſaid of the Roman empire, is at 


leaſt as true of the Britiſh conſtitution - © O#ingen- 


„forum annorum fortuna, diſciplinaque, compages hac 
% coaluit : que convelli fine convellentium exitio non po- 
* teft.”— This Britiſh conſtitution has not been ſtruck 
out at an heat by a ſet of preſumptuous men, like 
the aſſembly of pettifoggers run mad in Paris, 


716 not the haſty produtt of a day, 
* But the well ripen d fruit of wiſe delay.” 


It is the reſult of the thoughts of many minds, in 
many ages. It is no ſimple, no ſuperficial thing, 
nor to be eſtimated by ſuperficial underſtandings. 
An ignorant man, who is not fool enough to med- 
dle with his clock, is however ſufficiently conft- 
dent to think he can ſafely take to pieces, and 
put together at his pleaſure, a moral machine of 
another guiſe importance and complexity, compoſed 
of far other wheels, and ſprings, and balances, 
and counteracting and cooperating powers, Men 
litlle think how immorally they act in raſhly med- 
dling with what they do not underſtand. Their 
deluſive good intention is no ſort of excuſe for 
their preſumption. They who truly mean well 
muſt be fearful of acting ill. The Britiſh conſti- 
tution may have its advantages pointed out to 
wiſe and refleging minds; but it is of 3 
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high an order of excellence to be adapted to thoſe 
which are common. It takes in too many views, 
it makes too many combinations, to be ſo much as 
comprehended by ſhallow and ſuperficial underſtand- 
ings. Profound thinkers will know it in its reaſon 
and ſpirit. The leſs enquiring will recognize it in 
their 3 and their experience. They will thank 
God they have a ſtandard, which, in the moſt eſſen- 
tial point of this great concern, will put them on a 
par with the moſt wiſe and knowing. | 

If we do not take to our aid the foregone ſtudies 
of men reputed intelligent and learned, we ſhall be 
always beginners. But men muſt learn ſomewhere ; 
and the new teachers mean no more than what they 
effect, as far as they ſucceed, that is, to deprive men 
of the benefit of the collected wiſdom of mankind, 
and to make them blind diſciples of their own parti- 
cular preſumption. Talk to theſe deluded creatures 
. (all the diſciples and moſt of the maſters) who are 
taught to think themſelves ſo newly fitted up and 
furniſhed, and you will find nothing in their houſes. 
but the refuſe of Knaves Acre; nothing but the rotten 
ſtuff, worn out in the ſervice of deluſion and ſedition 
in all ages, and which being newly furbiſh«d up, 
patched, and varniſhed, ſerves well enough for thoſe 
who being unacquainted with the conflict which has 
always been maintained between the ſenſe and the 
nonſenſe of mankind, know nothing of the former 
exiſtence and the antient refutation of the ſame fol- 
lies. It is near two thouſand years ſince it has been 
obſerved, that theſe devices of ambition, avarice, 
and turbulence, were antiquated. They are, indeed 
the moſt antient of all common places; common 
places, ſometimes of good and neceſſary cauſes ; 
more frequently of the worſt, but which decide up- 
on neither. Eadem ſemper cauſa, libido et avaritia, et 
mutandarum rerum amor. Ceterum libertas et npeci- 
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ofa namina pretexuntur; nec qui/quam alienum ſervitium 
et dominationem fibi concupivit, ut non eadem iſta voca- 
bula uſurparet. | | | | 

Rational and experienced men, tolerably well 
know, and have always known, how to diſtinguiſh 
between true and falſe liberty ; and between the 
genuine adherence and the falſe pretence to what is 
true. But none, except thoſe who are profoundly 
ſtudied, can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of 
a fabric fitted to unite private and public liberty with 
public force, with order, with peace, with juſtice, 


and above all, with the inſtitutions formed for beſtow- 


ing permanence and ſtability through ages, upon this 
invaluable whole. i = 
Place, for inſtance, before your eyes, ſuch a man 
as Monteſquieu. Think of a genius not born in eve- 
ry country, or every time; a man not gifted by na- 
ture with a penetrating aquiline eye; with a judg- 
ment prepared with the moſt extenſive erudition ; 
with an herculean robuſtneſs of mind, and nerves 
not to be broken with labour ; a man who could ſpend 
twenty years in one purſuit. Think of a man, like 
the univerſal patriarch in Milton (who had drawn up be- 
fore him in his prophetic viſion the whole ſeries of 
the generations which were to iſſue from his loins) a 


man capable of placing in review, after having - 


brought together, from the eaſt, the weſt, the north, 
and the ſouth, from the coarſeneſs of the rudeſt bar- 
bariſm to the moſt refined and ſubtle civilization, 
all the ſchemes of government which had ever prevail- 
ed amongit mankind, weighing, meaſuring, colla- 
ting, and comparing them all, joining fact with 
theory, and calling into council, upon all this in- 
finite aſſemblage of things, all the ſpeculations which 
have fatigued the underſtandings of profound rea- 


ſeners in all times !—Let us then conſider that all 


theſe were but ſo many preparatory ſteps to qualify a 
| man, 
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man, and ſuch a man, tinctured with no national pre- 
judice, with no domeſtic affection, to admire, and to 
hold out to the admiration of mankind the conſtitution 
of England! And ſhall we Engliſhmen revoke to 
ſuch a ſuit ? Shall we, when ſo much more than he 
has produced, remains {till to be underſtood and ad- 
mired, inſtead of keeping ourſelves in the ſchools of 
real ſcience, chooſe for our teachers men incapable 
of being taught, whoſe only claim to know is, that they 
have never doubted; from whom we can learn no- 
thing but their own indocility ; ; Who would teach us 
to ſcorn what in the ſilence of our hearts we ought to 
adore? 

Different from them are all the great critics. They 
have taught us one eſſential rule. I think the excel- 
lent and philoſophic artiſt, a true judge, as well as a 
perfect follower of nature, Sir Joſnua Reynolds, has 
ſomewhere applied it, or ſomething like it, in his own 
profeſſion. It is this, That if ever we ſhould find 
ourſelves diſpoſed not to admire thoſe writers or ar- 
tits, Livy and Virgil for inſtance, Raphael or Mi- 
chael Angelo, whom all the learned had admired, not 
to follow our own fancies, but to ſtudy them until we 
know how and what we ought to admire; and if we 
cannot arrive at this combination of admiration with 
knowledge, rather to believe that we are dull, than 
that the reſt of the world has been impoſed on. It is 
as good a rule, at leaſt, with regard to this admired 
conſtitution. We ought to underſtand it according 
to our meaſure; and to venerate where. we are not | 
able preſently to comprehend. 

Such admirers were our fathers to whom we owe this 
ſplendid inheritance. Let us improve it with zeal, 
but with fear. Let us follow our anceſtors, men not 
without a rational, though without an excluſive confi- | 
_ dence in themſelves; who, by reſpecting the reaſon 
of others, whe, by looking backward as well as for- 


ward, 
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ward, by the modeſty as well as by the energy of their 
minds, went on, inſenſibly drawing this conſtitution 
nearer and nearer to its perfection by never departing 
from its fundamental principles, nor introducing any 
amendment which had not a ſubfiſting root in the 
laws, conſtitution, and uſages of the kingdom. Let 
thoſe who have the truſt of political or of natural au- 
thority ever keep watch againſt the deſperate enter- 
prizes of innovation: Let even their benevolence be 
fortified and armed. They have before their eyes the 
example of a monarch, inſulted, degraded, confined, 
depoſed ; his family diſperſed, ſcattered, impriſoned 
his wife inſulted to his face like the vil-ſt of the ſex, 
by the vileft of al] populace; himſelf three times 
dragg d by theſe wretches in an infamous triumph; 
his children torn from him, in violation of the firſt 
right of nature, and given into the tuition of the moſt 
deſperate and impious of the leaders of deſperate and 
impious clubs; his revenues dilapidated and plunder. 
ed; his magiſtrates murdered; his clergy proſcribed, 
perſecuted, famiſped; his nobility degraded in their 
rank, undone in their fortuneg fugitives in their 
perſons; his armies corrupted Fand ruined ; his 
whole people impoveriſhed, diſunited, diſſolved; 
whilſt through the bars of his priſon, and amidſt the 
bayonets of his keepers, he hears the tumult of two 
conflicting facions, equally wicked and abandoned, 
who agree in principles, in diſpoſitions, and in objects, 
but who tear each other to pieces about the moſt effec- 
tual means of obtaining their common end, the one 
contending to preſerve for a while his name, and his 
perſon, the more eaſily to deſtroy the royal authority 

E the other clamouring to cut off the name, the per- 
ſon, and the monarchy together, by one ſacrilegious 
execution, All this accumulation of calamity, the 
 preateſt that ever fell upon one man, has fallen upon 
is head, becauſe he had left his virtues unguarded by 
caution z becauſe he was not taught that where power 
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is concerned, he who will confer benefits muſt take 
ſecurity againſt ingratitude. | 

I have ſtated the calamities which have fallen upon 
a great prince and nation, becauſe they were not 
alarmed at the approach of danger, and becauſe, what 
commonly happens to men ſurpriſed, they loſt all re- 
ſource when they were caught in it. When I ſpeak 
of danger, I certainly mean to addreſs myſelf to thoſe 


who couſider the prevalence of the new whig doQrines 


as an evil. 

The whigs of this day have before them, in this 
Appeal, their conſtitutional anceſtors ; They have the 
doctors of the modern ſchool. They will chooſe for 
themſelves. The author of the Reflections has choſen 


for himſelf. If a new order is coming on, and all the 


political opinions muſt paſs away as dreams, which 
our anceſtors have worſhipped as revelations, I ſay for 
him, that he would rather be the laſt (as certainly he 
is the leaſt) of that race of men, than the firſt and 
greateſt of thoſe who have coined to themſelves whig 
principles from a French die, unknown to the impreſs 
of our fathers in the conſtitution. 
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Charles-ſtreet, London, Feb. 21, 1782. 
My Lord, | 


| A M obliged to your lordſhip for your communi- 
cation of the heads of Mr. Gardiner's bill. I had 
received it, in an earlier ſtage of its progreſs, from 
Mr. Braughall; and I am ſtill in that gentleman's 
debt, as I have not made him the proper return for 
the favour he has done me. Buſineſs, to which 1 
was more immediately called, and in which my ſen- 
timents had the weight of one vote, occupied me 
every moment ſince I received his letter. This firſt 
morning, which I can call my own, I give with 
great chearfulneſs to the ſubject on which your lord- 
ſhip has done me the honour of deſiring my opini- 
on. I have read the heads of the bill, with the 
amendments. Your lordſhip 1s too well acquainted 
with men, and with affairs, to imagine that any 
true judgment can be formed on the value of a 
great meaſure of policy from the peruſal of a piece 
of paper. At preſent I am much in the dark with 


regard to the ſtate of the country, which the intend- 


ed law is to be applied to *. It is not eaſy for me to 


determine whether or no it was wiſc (for the fake. 
of expunging the black letter of laws, which, ma- 


nacing as they were in the language, were every day 
fading into diſuſe) ſolemnly to re-affirm the princi- 
ples, and to re-enact the proviſions of a code of ſta- 


tutes, by which you are totally excluded from THE 


PRIVILEGES OF THE COMMON-WEALTH, from the 
| higheſt to the loweſt, from the moſt material of 
1 | | the 


The ſketch of the bill fent to Mr. Burke, along with the re- 

peal of ſomie acts, re-affirmed many others in the penal code. It was 

altered afterwards, and the clauſes re-affirming the incapacitics left 
out; but they all ſtill exiſt, and are in full force. 
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the civil profeſſions, from the army, and even from 


education, where alone education is to be had. 
Whether this ſcheme of indulgence, grounded at 
once on contempt and jealouſy, has a tendency gra- 
dually to produce ſomething better and more hberal, - 
I cannot tell, for want of having the actual map of 
the country. If this ſhould be the caſe, it was right 
in you to accept it, ſuch, as it is. But if this ſhould 
be one of the experiments, which have ſometimes been 
made before the temper of the nation was ripe for 
a real reformation, I think it may poſſibly have ill 


effects, by diſpoſing the penal matter in a more ſyſte- 
matic order, and thereby fixing a permanent bar 


againſt any relief that is truly ſubſtantial. The 
whole merit or demerit of the meaſure depends up- 
on the plans and diſpoſitions of thoſe by whom the 
act was made, concurring with the general temper 
of the Proteſtants of Ireland, and their aptitude to 
admit in time of ſome part of that equality, without 
which you never can be FELLOw-CITIZENS.—Of 
all this I am wholly ignorant. All my correſpon- 
dence with men of public importance in Ireland has 
for ſome time totally ceaſed. On the firſt bill for 
the relief of the Roman CATHOLICS of Ireland, I 
was, without any call of mine, conſulted both on 
your {ide of the water and on this. On the preſent 
occaſion, I have not heard a word from any man 


1n office ; and know as little of the intentions of the 


Britiſh government, as I know of the temper of 
the Iriſh parliament. I do not find that any oppo- 
ſition was mace by the principal perſons of the mi- 
nority in the houſe of commons, or that any 1s ap- 
prehended from them in the houſe of lords. The 
whole of the difficulty ſeems to lie with the principal 
men in government, under whoſe protection this bill 
is ſuppoſed to be brought in. This violent oppoſition. 
and cordial ſupport, coming from one and the ſame 
quarter, appears to me ſomething myſterious, and hin- 
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ders me from being able to make any clear judg- 
ment of the merit of the preſent meaſure, as compa- 
red with the actual ſtate of the country, and the ge- 
neral views of government, without which one can ſay. 
nothing that may not be very erroneous. - 1 
Io look at the bill, in the abſtract, it is neither 
more nor leſs than a renewed act of UNivERSAL, ur- 
MITICATED, INDISPENSABLE, EXCEPTIONLESS DIS- 
QUALIFICATION. | | 
One would imagine, that a bill, inflicting ſuch a 
multitude of. incapacities, had followed on the heels 
of a conqueſt, made by a very fierce enemy, under 
the impreſſion of recent animoſity and reſentment. 
No man, on reading that bill, could imagine he was 
reading an act of amneſty and indulgence, following 
a recital of the good behaviour of thoſe who are the _ 
objects of it; which recital ſtood at the head of 
the bill, as it was firſt introduced; but, I ſuppoſe for 
its incongruity with the body of the piece, was after- 
wards omitted. This I ſay on memory. It however 
ſtill recites the oath, and that Catholics ought to be 
| conſidered as good and loyal ſubjects to his majeſty, 
his crown and government. Then follows an univer- 
ſal excluſion of thoſe Go” and LOVAL ſubjects from 
every (even the loweſt) office of truſt and profit; from 
any vote at an election; from any privilege in a town, 
corporate; from being even a freeman of ſuch a corpo- 
ration; from ſerving on grand juries; from a vote at a 
veſtry ; from having a gun in his houſe, from be- 
ing a barriſter, attorney, or ſolicitor, &c. &c. &c. 
This has ſurely much more the air of a table of pro- 
ſcription, than an act of grace. What muſt we ſup- 
poſe the laws concerning thoſe good ſubjects to have 
been, of which this is a relaxation? I know well 
that there is a cant language current, about the diffe- 
rence between an excluſion from employments even 
to the moſt rigorous extent, and an excluſion from 
the natural benefits ariſing from a man's own in- 


Vol. III. Et: duſtry. 
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duſtry. I allow, that under ſome circumſtances, the 
difference is very material in point of juſtice, 
and that there are conſiderations which may render 
it adviſeable for a wiſe government to keep the lead- 
ing parts of every branch of civil and military. ad- 
miniſtration in hands of the beſt truſt; But a total ex- 
cluſion from the common- wealth is a very different 
thing. When a government ſubſiſts (as governments 
formerly did) on an eſtate of its own, with but few 
and inconſiderable revenues drawn from the ſubject, 
then the ſew officers which exiſted in ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ments were naturally at the diſpoſal of that govern- 
ment which paid the ſalaries out of its own coffers, 
There an excluſive preference could hardly merit the 
name of proſcription. Almoſt the whole produce of 
a man's induſtry at that time remained in his own 


purſe to maintain his family. But times alter, and 


the whole eſtate of government is from rom con- 
tribution. When a very great portion of the labour 
of individuals goes to the ſtate, and is by the ſtate 
again refunded to individuals, through the medium of 
offices, and in this circuitous prog:eſs from the private 
to the public, and from the public again to the pri- 


vate fund, the families from whom the revenue is 


taken are indemnified, and an equitable balance be- 
tween the government and the ſubject is eſtabliſhed, 
But if a great body of the people who contribute 


to this ſtate lottery, are excluded from all the prizes, 


the ſtopping the circulation with regard to them may 
be a moſt cruel hardſhip, amounting in effect to be- 
ing double and treble taxed, and it will be felt as 
ſuch to the very quick by all the families high and 
low of thoſe hundreds of thouſands, who are denied 


their chance in the returned fruits of their own in- 


duſtry. This is the thing meant by thoſe who 
look upon the public revenue only as a ſpoil, and will 


naturally wiſh to have as few as poſſible con- 


cerned in the diviſion ' of the booty. If a ſtate 
| : Tet ſhould 
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| ſhould be fo unhappy as to think it cannot ſubſiſt 
without ſuch a barbarous proſcription, the perſons ſo 
proſcribed ought to be indemnified by the remiſſion 


of a large part of their taxes, by an inimunity from 
the offices of public burden, and by an exempti- 
on from being preſſed into any military or naval 
ſervice. „ ; 
Common ſenſe and common juſtice dictate this 
at leaſt, as ſome ſort of compenſation to a people for 
their — How many families are incapable of 
exiſting, if the little offices of the revenue, and little 
military commiſſions are denied them! To deny 
them at home, and to make the happineſs of acqui- 


ring ſome of them ſomewhere elſe, felony, or high 


treaſon, is a piece of cruelty, in which, till very 


lately, I did not ſuppoſe this age capable of perſiſt- 


ing. Formerly a ſimilarity of religion made a ſort of 
country for a man in ſome quarter or other. A re- 
fugee for religion was a protected character. Now, 
the reception is cold indeed: and therefore as* the 
aſylum abroad is deſtroyed, the | hardſhip at home is 
doubled. This hardſhip is the more intolerable, 


| becauſe the profeſſions are. ſhut up. The church is 


ſo of courſe. Much is to be ſaid on that ſubject, 
in regard to them, and to the proteſtant diſſenters. 
But that is a chapter by itſelf. I am ſure I wiſh 
well to that church, and think its miriſters among 
the very beſt citizens of your country. However 
ſuch as it is, a great walk in life is forbidden ground 


to ſeventeen hundred thouſand of the inhabitants of 


Ireland. Why are they excluded from the law.? Do 
not they expend money in their ſuits? Why may 
not they indemnify themſelves, by profiting, in the 
perſons of ſome, for the loſſes incurred by others? 
Why may not they have perſons of eonfidence, 
whom they may, if they pleaſe, employ in the _=_ 
cy of their affairs? The excluſion from the law, from 
grand juries, from ſheriff-ſhips, and under-ſherifts-ſhips 
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as well as from freedom in any corporation, - may 
ſubject them to dreadful hardfhips, as it may exclude 
them wholly from all that is beneficial, and expoſe 
them to all that is miſchievous in a trial by jury. 
This was manifeſtly within my own obſervation, for 
J was three times in Ireland from the year 1760 to 
the year 1767, where I had ſufficient means of in- 


formation, concerning the inhuman proceedings 


(among which were many cruel murders, befides an 
infinity of outrages and oppreſſions, unknown be- 
fore in a civilized age) which prevailed during that 


period in conſequence of a pretended conſpiracy 


among Roman Catholics againſt the king's -govern- 
ment. I could dilate upon the miſchiefs that may 


| heppen, from thoſe which have happened, upon this 


head of diſqualification, if it were at all neceſſary. 
The head of exclufion from votes for members of 
parliament is cloſely. connected with the former, 
When you caſt your eye on the ſtatute book, you 
will fee that no Catholic, even in the ferocious acts of 
queen Anne, was diſabled from voting, on account 


of his religion. The only conditions required for 


that privilege, were the oaths of allegiance and abju- 
ration—both oaths relative to a civil concern. Par- 
liament has ſince added another oath of the ſame kind: 
and yet an houſe of commons adding to the ſecurities 
of government, in proportion as its danger is confeſſ- 
edly leſſened, and profeſſing both confidence and in- 


dulgence, in effect takes away the privilege left by an 


act ſull of jealouſy, and profeſſing perſecution. _ 
The taking away of a vote is the taking away the 


ſhield which the ſubject has, not only againſt the 


oppreſſion of power, but that worſt of all oppreſſions, 
the perſecution of private ſociety, and private man- 
ners. No candidate for parliamentary influence is 
obliged to the leaſt attention towards them, either 
in cities or counties. On the contrary, if they 
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ſhould become obnoxious to any bigotted or malig- 
nant people amongſt whom they live, it will become 


the intereſt of thoſe who court popular favour, to 


uſe the numberleſs means which always reſide in ma- 
giſtracy and influence, to oppreſs them. The pro- 
ceedings in a certain county in Munſter, during the 


unfortuhate period I have mentioned, read a ſtrong 
lecture on the cruelty of depriving men of that 


ſhield, on account of their ſpeculative opinions. 
The proteſtants of Treland feel well and naturally 


on the hardſhip of being bound by laws in the ena&- 


ing of which they do ndt directly or indirectly 
vote. The bounds of theſe matters are nice, and 


hard to be ſettled in theory, and perhaps they have 


been puſhed too far. But how they can avoid the 
neceſſary application of the principles they uſe in 
their diſputes with others, to their diſputes with their 
fellow citizens, I know not. 5 

It is true, the words of this act do not create a diſ- 
ability; but they clearly and evidently ſuppoſe it. 
There are few Catholic freeholders to take the benefit 
of the privilege, if they were permitted to partake it; 
but the manner in which this very right in freehold- 


ers at large is defended, is not on the idea that the 


freeholders do really and truly repreſent the people; 


but that all people being capable of obtaining free- 


holds, all thoſe, who, by their induſtry and ſobriety 
merit this privilege, have the means of arriving at 
votes. It is the ſame with the corporations. ED 

The laws againſt the foreign education are clearly 


the yery worſt part of the old code. Beſides your 
laity, you have the ſucceſſion of about 4,000 cler- 


gymen to provide for. Theſe having no lucrative 


ohjects in proſpect, are taken very much out of the 


lower orders of the people. At home, they have no 
means whatſoever provided for their attaining a cle- 
rical education, or indeed any education at all. 
| naced "When 
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When I was in Paris, about ſeven years ago, I look- 
ed at every thing, and lived with every kind of 
people, as well as my time admitted. I ſaw there 
the Iriſh college of the Lombard, which ſeemed to 
me a very good place of education, under excel- 
lent orders and regulations, and under the govern- 
ment of a very prudent and learned man (the late 
Dr. KELLY). This college was ' poſſeſſed of an an- 
nmual fixed revenue of more than a thouſand pound 
a year; the greateſt part of which had ariſen from 
the legacies and benefactions of perſons educated in 
that college, and who had obtained promotions in 
France, from the emolument of which promotions 
they made this grateful return. One in particular! 
remember, to the amount of ten thouſand livres, annu- 
ally, as it is recorded on the donor's monument in 
their chapel. N „ „ 
It has been the cuſtom of poor perſcns in Ireland, 
to pick up ſuch knowledge of the Latin tongue as, 
under the general diſcouragements, and occaſional 
purſuits of magiſtracy, they were able to acquire; 
and receiving orders at home, were ſent abroad to ob- 
tain a clerical education. By officiating in petty chap- 
Jainſhips, and performing, now and then, certain of- 
ces of religion for ſmall gratuities, they received 
the means of maintaining themſelves, until they were 
able to complete their education, Through ſuch dit- 
ficulties and diſcouragements, many of them have 
arrived at a very conſiderable proficiency, ſo as to be 
marked and diſtinguiſhed abroad. Theſe perſons af- 
terwards, by being ſunk in the moſt abje& poverty, 
deſpiſed and ill-treated by the higher orders among 
proteſtants, and not much better eſteemed or treated, 
even by the few perſons of fortune of their own per- 
ſuaſion ; and contracting the habits and ways of think- 
ing of the poor and uneducated, among whom they 
were obliged to live, in a few years retained little or 
no traces of the talents and acquirements, which diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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guiſhed them in the early period of their lives. Can 
we, with juſtice, cut them off from the uſe of places 
of education, founded, for the greater part, from 
the economy of poverty and exile, without providing 
ſomething that is equivalent at home? | | 
Whilſt this reſtraint of foreign and domeſtic edu- 
cation was part of an horrible and impious ſyſtem of 
ſervitude, the members were well fitted to the body. 
To render men patient, under a deprivation of all 
the rights of human nature, every thing which could 
give them a knowledge or feeling of thoſe rights was 
rationally forbidden. To render humanity fit to be 
inſulted, it was fit that jt ſhould be degraded. But 
when we profeſs to reſtore men to the capacity for 
property, it is equally irrational and unjuſt to deny 
them the power of improving their minds as well as 
their fortunes. Indeed, I have ever thought the pro- 
hibition of the means of improving our rational nature, 
to be the worſt ſpecies of tyranny that the inſolence 
and perverſeneſs of mankind ever dared to exerciſe, - 
This goes to all men, in all ſituations, to whom edu- 
cation can be denied. 
Your lordſhip mentions a propoſal which came from 
my friend the provoſt, whoſe benevolence and en- 
larged fpirit I am perfectly convinced of; which is, 
the propoſal of erecting a few ſizerſhips in the college, 
for the education (I ſuppoſe) of“ Roman Catholic 
clergymen, He certainly meant it well; but, com- 
ing from ſuch a man as he is, it is a ſtrong inſtance 
of the danger of ſuffering any deſcription of men to 
fallinto entire contempt—The charities intended for 
them are not perceived to be freſh inſults ; and the 
true nature of their wants and neceſlities being un- 
known, remedies, wholly unſuitable to the nature of 
their complaint are provided for them, It is to = 
e 3 
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It appears that Mr. Hutchinſon meant this only as one of the 
means for their relief in point of education. 
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a ſick Gentoo with beef broth, and to foment his 
wounds with brandy. If the other parts of the uni- 
verſity were open to them, as well on the foundation 
as otherwiſe, the offering of fizerſhips would be a 
proportioned part of a general kindneſs. But when 
every thing liberal is with-held, and only that which 
15 /ervile is permitted, is is eaſy to conceive upon what 
footing they muſt be in ſuch a place. 

Mr. Hutchinfon muſt well know the regard and ho- 
nour I have for him; and he cannot think my diflent- 
ing from him in this particular, ariſes from a diſregard 
of his opinion: it only ſhews that I think he has 
lived in Ireland. To have any reſpect for the cha- 
racter and perſon of a popiſh prieſt, there oh! tis 
an uphill work indeed. But until we come to reſpect 
Vhat ſtands in a reſpectable light with others, we are 
very deficient in the temper which qualifies us to make 
any laws and regulations about them. It even diſ- 

qualifies us from being charitable to them with any 
effect or judgment. 

When we are to provide for the education of any 
body of men, we ought ſeriouſly to conſider the par- 
ticular functions they are to perform in life. A Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman is the miniſter of a very ritu- 
al religion: and by his proſeſſion, ſubje& to many 
reſtraints. His li is a life full of ftrict obſervan- 
ces, and his duties are of a laborious nature towards 
| himſelf, and of the higheſt poſſible truſt towards 
others. The duty of confeſſion alone 1s ſufficient 
to ſet in the ſtrongeſt light the neceſſity of his 
having an appropriated mode of education. The 
theological opinions and peculiar rites of one re- 
ligion never can be properly taught in univerſities, 
founded for the purpaſes and on the principles of 
another; which in many points are directly oppoſite. 
If a Roman Catholic clergyman, intended for celi- 
bacy, and the function of confeſſion, is not gar 
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bred in a ſeminary where theſe things are reſpected, 
inculcated and enforced, as ſacred, and not made the 
ſubject of de riſion and obloquy, he will be ill fitted 
for the former, and the latter will be indeed in his 
hands a terrible inſtrument. - 
There is a great reſemblance between the whole 
frame and conſtitution of the Greek and Latin chur- 
ches. The ſecular clergy in the former, by being 
married, living under little reſtraint, and having no 
particular education ſuited to their function, are uni- 
verſally fallen into ſuch contempt, that they are 
never permitted to aſpire to the dignities of their 
own church. It is not held reſpectful to call them 
papas, their true and antient appellation, but thoſe 
who wiſh: to addreſs them with civility, always call 
them kieromonachi. In conſequence of this diſreſpect 
which I venture to ſay, in ſuch a church, muſt be 
the conſequence of a ſecular life, a very great dege- 
- neracy from reputable chriſtian manners has taken 
place throughout almoſt the whole of that great 
member of the chriſtian church. _ . 
It was ſo with the Latin church, before the re- 
ſtraint on marriage. Even that reſtraint gave riſe to 
the greateſt diſorders before the council of Trent, 
which together with the emulation raiſed, and the 
good examples given by the reformed churches, 
| Wherever they were in view of each other, has 
brought on that happy amendment, which we fee 
in the Latin communion, both at home and 
abroad. | | | 
The council of Trent has wiſely introduced the 
diſcipline of ſeminaries, by which prieſts are not 
truſted for a clerical inſtitution, even to the ſevere 
diſcipline of their colleges; but after they pals 
through them, are frequently, if not for the great- 
er part, obliged to paſs through peculiar methods, ba- 
ving their particular ritual function in view. It is ina 
great "meaſure to this, and to ſimilar methods uſed in 
| TR eb foreign 
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foreign education, that the Roman catholic clergy 
of Ireland, miſerably provided for, living among 
Jow and ill regulated people, without any diſcip- 
line of ſufficient force to ſecure good manners, have 
been prevented from becoming an intolerable nui- 
ſance to the country, inſtead of being, as I conceive 
they generally are, a very great ſervice to it. 5 
| The miniſters of proteſtant churches require a dif- 
ferent mode of education, more liberal and more 
fit for the ordinary intercourſe of life. That reli- 
gion having little hold on the minds of people by 
external ceremonies, and extraordinary obſervances, 
or ſeparate habits of living, the clergy make up the 
deficiency by cultivating their minds with all kinds 
of ornamental learning, which the liberal proviſion 
made in England and Ireland for the parochial cler- 
gy, (to ſay nothing of the ale church preferments, 
Vith little or no duties annexed) and the compara- 
tive lightneſs of parochial duties, enables the great- 
er part of them in ſome conſiderable degree to ac- 
compliſn. | x e 
This learning, which I believe to be pretty ge- 
neral, together with an higher ſituation, and more 
chaſtened by the opinion of mankind, forms a ſuffi- 
client ſecurity for the morals of the eftabliſhed cler- 
gy, and for their ſuſtaining their clerical character 
with dignity. It is not neceſſary to obſerve, that 
all theſe things are, however, collateral to their func- 
tion; and that except in preaching, which may be 
and is ſupplied, and often beſt ſupplied, out of print- 
ed books, little elſe is neceſſary for a proteſtant mi- 
r:iſter, than to be able to read the Engliſh language; 
] mean for the exerciſe of his function, not to the qua- 
Iification of his admiſſion to it. But a popiſh parſon 
in Ireland may do very well without any conſiderable 
claſſical erudition, or any proficiency in pure or mix- 
ed mathematics, or any knowledge of civil hiſtory. 
Even if the Catholio clergy ſhould poſſeſs thoſe acqui- 
| ſitions, 
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ſitions, as at at firſt many of them do, they ſoon loſe 
them in the painful courſe of proſeſſional and paro- 
chial duties, but they muſt have all the knowledge, 
and what is to them more important than the 
knowledge, the diſcipline neceſſary to thoſe duties. 
All modes of education, conducted by thote whoſe 
minds are caſt in another mould, as I may ſay, and 
whoſe original ways of thinking are formed upon 
the reverſe pattern, mult be to them not only uſeleſs 
but miſchievous. Juſt as I ſhould ſuppoſe the edu» . 
cation in a popiſh eccleſiaſtical ſeminary would be 
ill fitted for a proteſtant clergymen. To educate a 
catholic prieſt in a proteltant ſeminary would be 
much worſe. The proteſtant educated amongſt ca- 
tholics has only ſomething to reject : what he keęps 
may be uſeful. But a catholic pariſh prieſt learns 
little for his peculiar "purpoſe and duty in a pro- 
teſtant college. | Ef 1 „ 
All this, my lord, I know very well, will paſs 
for nothing with thoſe who wiſh that the popiſh cler- 
gy ſhould be illiterate, and in a fituation to produce 
contempt and deteſtation. Their minds are wholly 
taken up with party ſquabbles, and I have neither 
| leiſure nor inclination to apply any part of what 1 
have to ſay, to thoſe who never think of religion, oc 
of the commonwealth, in any other light, than as they 
tend to the prevalence of ſome faction in either. I Heak 
on a ſuppoſition, that there is a diſpoſition 4% rake 1he 
ſtate in the condition in which it is found, and to improve 
it in that fate to the beſt advantage. Hitherto, the 
plan for the government of Ireland has been, to ſa- 
_ crifice the civil proſperity of the nation to its reli- 
gious improvement. But if people in power there, 
are at length come to entertain other ideas, they 
wili confider the good order, decorum, virtue, and 
morality of every deſcription. of men among tnem, 
as of infinitely greater importance, than the ſtrug- 
gle (for it is nothing better) to change thoſe deſcripti- 
L | "IX ons 
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ons by means which put to hazard, objects, which, in 
my poor opinion, are of more importance to religion 
and to the ſtate, than all the polemical matter which 
has been agitated among men from the beginning of 
the world to this hour. 

On this idea, an education fitted to each order and 
divifion of men, ſuch as they are found, will be thought 
an affair rather to be encouraged than diſcountenanc- 
ed: and until inſtitutions at home, ſuitable to the oc- 
caſions and neceſſities of the people, are eſtabliſhed, 
and which are armed, as they are abroad, with autho- 
rity to coerce the young men to be formed in them, 
by a ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline, - the means they 
have, at preſent, of a cheap and effectual education 
in other countries, ſhould not continue to be prohibi- 

ted by penalties and modes of inquiſition, not fit 
to be mentioned to ears that are organized to the 
chaſte ſounds of equity and juſtice. 

Before 1 had written thus far, I heard of a ſcheme 
of giving to the Caſtle the patronage of the preſiding 
members of the catholic clergy. At firſt I could 
ſcarcely credit it ; for I believe it is the firſt time that 
the preſentation to other people's alms has been de- 
fired in any country. If the ſtate provides a ſuitable 
maintenance and temporality for the governing mem- 
bers of the Iriſh Roman catholic church, and for the 
clergy under them, I ſhould think the project, how- 
ever improper in other reſpects, to be by no means 
unjuſt. But to deprive a poor people, who maintain 
a ſecond ſet of clergy, out of the miſerable remains 
of what is left after taxing and tything—to de- 
prive them of the diſpcſition of their own charities 
among their own communion, would, in my opt- 
nion, be an intolerable hardſhip. Never were the 
members of one religious ſec fit to appoint the 
Paflors to another. Thoſe who have no regard for 
th-1 welfare, reputation, or internal quiet, will not 
a} Peint luch as ate proper. The ſeraglio of Con- 
| | ſtantinople 
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ſtantinople is as equitable as we are, whether catho- 


lics or proteſtants; and where their own ſec is eon- 


cerned, full as religious. But the ſport which they 
make of the miſerable dignities of the Greek church, 
the little factions of the haram, to which they make 
them ſubſervient, the continual ſale to which they ex- 
poſe and re-expole the ſame dignity, and by which 
they ſqueeze all the inferior orders of the clergy, 1s 
(for I have had particular means of being acquainted 


with it) nearly equal to all the other opprethons toge- 


ther, exerciſed by muſſulmen over the unhappy mei- 
bers of the Oriental church. It-is a great deal to fup- 


| pole that even the preſent Caſtle would nominate bi- 


ſhops for the Roman church - of Ireland, with a reli- 


gious regard for its welfare: Perhaps they cannot, 


perhaps they dare not do it. 0 

But ſuppoſe thera to be as well inclined as I know 
that I am, to do the catholics all kind of juſtice, 
I declare I would ngt, if it were in my power, 
take that patronage on my ſelf. I know I ought 
not to do it. I belong to another community ; and 
it would be intolerable uſurpation for me to affect 
ſuch authority, Where I conferred no benefit, or even 
if I did confer (as ia ſome degree the ſeragho does) 
temporal advantages. But, allowing that the pgre/ene 
Caſtle finds itſelf fit to adminiſter the government 
of a church which they ſolemnly fortiear, aud ſor- 
ſwear with very hard words and many evil epi- 
thets, and that as often as they qualify themſelves 
for the power which is to give thiz very patronage, 
or to give any thing elſe that they deſire; yet they 
cannot inſure themſelves that a man like the late 
Lord Cheſterfield will not fucceed to them. This 
man, while he was duping the creJulity of papiſts 


with fine words in private, and ccmmending their 


good behaviour during a rebellion in Great Bit» 
tain, (as it well deſerved to be corvnended and re- 
| . wardec) 
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warded) was capable of urging penal laws againlt 
them in a ſpeech from the throne, and of ſtimu- 
lating with provocatives the wearied and half-ex- 
hauſted bigotry of the then parliament of Ireland. 
They ſet to work, but they were at a loſs what to 
do; for they had already almoſt gone through eve- 
ry contrivance which could waſte the vigour of their 
country: but, after much ſtruggle, they produced 
a child of their old age, the ſhocking ' and unna- 
tural act about marriages, which tended to finiſh 
the ſcheme for making the people not only two diſ- 
tinct parties for ever, but keeping them as two diſ- 
tinct ſpecies in the ſame land. Mr. Gardiner's hu- 
manity was ſhocked at it, as one of the worſt parts 
of that truly barbarous fyſtem, if one could well 
ſettle the preference, where almoſt all the parts were 
outrages on the rights of humanity, and the laws of 
nature. 8 | 
Suppoſe an atheiſt, playing the part of a bigot, 
ſhould be in power again in that country, do you 
believe that he would faithfully and religiouſly ad- 
miniſter the truſt of appoiating paſtors to a church, 
which, wanting every other ſupport, ſtands in ten- 
fold need of miniſters who will be dear to the peo- 
ple committed to their charge, and who will exer- 
Giſe a really paternal authority amongſt them? But 
if the ſuperior power was alwavs in a diſpoſition 
to diſpenſe conſcientiouſly, and like an upright truſ- 
tee and guardian of theſe rights which he holds for 
thoſe with whom h2 15 at variance, has he the ca- 
pacity and means of doing it? How can the lord 
teutenant form the leaſt judgment of their merits, 
ſo as to diſcern wkich of the popiſh prieſts is fit to be 
made a biſhop? It cannot be: the idea ts ridiculous. 
—He will hand chem over to lords lieutenant of coun- 
ties, juſtices of the peace, and other perſons, who, 
ſor the purpoſe of vexing and turning to deriſion this 
miſerable peopla, will pick out the worſt and moſt. 
5 e | obnoxious 
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obnoxious they can find amongſt the clergy, to ſet 


over the reſt. Whoever is complained againſt by 
his brother, will be conſidered as perſecuted : Who- 
ever is cenſured by his ſuperior, will be looked upon 
as oppreſſed : Whoever 1s careleſs in his Opinions, 
and looſe in his morats, will he called a liberal man; 
and will be ſuppoſed to have incurred hatred, becauſe 
he was not a bigot. Informers, tale-bearers, per- 
verſe and obſtinate men, flatterers, who turn their 
back upon their flock, and court the proteſtant 
gentlemen of the country, wilt be the objects of 
preferment. And then I run no riſk in foretel- 

ling, that whatever order; quiet, and morality you 
have in the country, will be loſt. A popiſh clergy, 


who are not reſtrained by the moſt auſtere ſubordi- 


nation, will become a nuiſance, a real public griey- 
ance cf the heavieſt kind, in any country that en- 
tertains them; and inſtead of the great benefit which 
Ireland does, and has long derived from them, if they 


are educated without any idea of diſcipli ne and obe- 
dience, and then put under biſhops, who do not owes 


their ſtation to their good opinion, and whom they 
cannot reſpect, that nation will ſee diſorders, of which, 


bad as things are, it has yet no idea. I do not ſay this, 


as thinking the leading men in Ireland would exer- 
ciſe this truſt worſe than others. Not at all. No 
man, no ſet of men living are fit to adn.inifter the af- 
fairs, or regulate the interior ceconomy of à church 
to which they are enemies. 1 1 

As to government, if I might recommend a pru- 
dent caution to them it would be, to innovate as 


little as poſſible, upon ſpeculation, in eſtabliſnments, 


from which, as they ſtand, they experience no mate- 


_ nal inconvenience to the repoſe of the country. — 


quieta non movere—l could ſay a great deal more; but 
I am tired; and am afraid your lordſhip is tired 


too. I have not fat to this letter a ſingle quarter of an 


hour without interruption. It has grown long, and 
| | | probably 
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probably contains many repetitions,, from my total 
want of leiſure to digeſt and conſolidate my thoughts: 
and as to my expreſſions, 1 could wiſh to be able 
perhaps to meafure them more exactly. But my in- 
tentions are fair, ang I certainly mean to offend no- 


body. . 
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Thinking over this matter more maturely, I ſee 
no reaſon for altering my opinion in any part. The 
act, as far as it goes, is good undoubtedly. It 
amounts, I think, very nearly, to a zoleration, with 
reſpect to religious ceremonies ; but it puts a new 
bolt on civil rights, and rivets it to the old one, in 
fuch a manner, that neither, I fear, will be eafily 
looſened. What I could have wiſhed would be, to 

* ſee the civil advantages take the lead; the other of 
a religious toleration, I conceive, would follow (in a 
manner) of courſe. From what I have obſerved, 
it is pride, arrogance, and a. ſpirit of domination, 
and not a bigotted ſpirit of religion, that has cauſ- 
ed and kept up thoſe oppreſſive ſtatutes. I am ſure 
J have known thoſe who have oppreſſed papiſts in 
their civil rights, exceedingly indulgent to them in 
their religious ceremonies, and who really wiſhed 
them to continue catholics, in order to furniſh pre- 
tences for oppreſſion. Theſe perſons never ſaw a 
man (by converting) eſcape out of their power, but 
with grudging and regret. I have known men, to 
whom I am not uncharitable in ſaying, (though they 
are dead) that they would have become papiſts in 
order to oppreſs proteſtants, if, being proteſtants, 
it was not in their power to oppreſs papifts. It is 
injuſtice, and not a miſtaken conſcience, that has 
been the principle of perſecution, at leaſt as far 
as it has fallen under my obſervation. However, 
as I began, ſo I end. I do not know the map of the 

| ; 5 country. 5 
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country. Mr. Gardiner, who conducts this great 


and difficult work, and thoſe who ſupport him, are 


better judges of the buſineſs than I can pretend to 


be, who have not ſet my foot in Ireland theſe ſixteen 
years. I have been given to underſtand, that I am 
not conſidered as a friend'to that country : and I know 


that pains have been taken to leſſen the credit that 
might have had there. EL ba 
Iam ſo convinced of the weakneſs of interfering in 


any buſineſs, without the opinion of the people in 


whoſe buſineſs I interfere, that I do not know how 


to acquit myſelf of what I have now done.—l1 have the 


honour to be, with high regard and eſteem, 
5 My Lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
And humble Ae &c. 
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1 1 l R, Kc. 
ur Dns, 


our remembrance of me, with ſentiments of ſo 
much kindneſs, has given me the moſt ſincere 
albsfacdon. It perfectly agrees with the friendly 
and hoſpitable reception which my ſon and I receiv- 
ed from you, ſome time ſince, when after an abſence 
of twenty-two years, I had the happineſs of embra- 
cing you, among my few ſurviving friends. 
 ] xeally imagined that I ſhould not again intereſt my? 
ſelf | in any public buſineſs. I had, to the beſt of 
my moderate faculties, paid my club to the ſociety, 
which I was. born in ſome way or other to ſerve; 
and I thought I had a right to put on my night- 


gown and ſlippers, and wiſh a cheerful evening to 


the good company I muſt leave behind. But if our 
reſolutions of vigour and exertion are ſo often broken 
or procraſtinated i in the execution, I think we may be 
excuſed, if we are not very punctual in fulfilling our 
engagements to indolenee and inactivity. I have in- 


deed no power of action; and am almoſt a cripple, 


even with regard to thinking; but you deſcend 
with force into the ſtagnant pool; and you cauſe 
ſuch a fermentation, as 25 cure at leaſt one impotent 
_ creature of his lameneſs, though | it cannot nabe him 
either to run or to wreſtle. 

You ſee by the paper I take that I am likely to 
be long, with malice prepenſe. You have brought 
under my view a ſubject, always difficult, at preſent 
critical.—It has filled my thoughts, which I wiſh to 
lay open to you with the clearneſs and ſimplici- 
ty which | your * demands from me. I 


thank 
+ The letter is 3 on folio ſheets, - 
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thank you for the communication of your ideas. 1 
ſhould be ſtill more pleaſed if they had been more 
your own. What you hint, I believe to be the caſe; 
that if you had not deferred to the judgment of others, 
our opinions would not differ more materially at this 
day, than they did when we uſed to confer on the 
ſame ſubject, ſo many years ago, If I ſtill perſe- 
vere in my old opinions, it is no Fraal comfort to me, 
that it is not with regard to doctrines properly yours, 
that I diſcover my indocilitx. | 

The caſe upon which your letter of the roth of 
December turns, is hardly before me with preciſion 
enough, to enable me to form any very certain 
judgment upon it. It ſeems to be ſome plan of fur- 
ther indulgence propoſed for Catholics of Ireland. 
You obſerve, that your © genera] principles are not 

changed, but that times and circumſtances are altered.” 
I perfectly agree with you, that times and circumſtan- 
ces, conſidered with reference to the public, ought ve- 
ry much to govern our conduct; though I am far 
from ſlighting, when applied with diſcretion to thoſe 
cireumſtances, general principles and maxims of po- 
licy. I cannot help obſerving, however, that you 
have ſaid rather leſs upon the inapplicability of 
your own old principles to the circumſtances that are 
likely to influence your condu®t againſt theſe prin- 
ciples, than of the general maxims of ſtate, which 
can very readily believe not to have great weight 
with you perſonally, y? 

In my . prefent ſtate of imperfe& information, you 
will pardon the errors into which I may eaſily fall. 
The principles you lay down are, © that the 
* Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy every thing under the 
* ſtate, but ſhould not be the fate elf.” And you 
add, © that when you exclude them from being a 
part of the ſtate, you rather conform to the ſpirit 
of the age, than to any abſtract doctrine;“ but you 
conſider the conſtitution as already eſtabliſhed—that 

1 our 


SIR HERCULES LANGRISHE, M.p. «49 
our ſtate is proteſtant. It was declared ſo at the 
revolution. It was ſo provided in the acts for ſet- 
tling the ſucceſſion of the crown :—the king's co- 
“ ronation oath was enjoined, in order to keep it ſo. 
„ The king, as firſt magiſtrate of the ſtate, is obli- 
< ged to take the oath e ee and to ſubſcribe 
« the declaration; and, by laws ſubſequent, ever) 
other magiſtrate and member of the ſtate, legiſlative 
and executive, are bound undex the ſame obligation.” 

As to the plan to which theſe maxims are applied, 

I cannot ſpeak, as I told you, poſitively about it. 
Becauſe, neither from your letter, nor from any in- 
formation I have been able to collect, do I find any 
thing ſettled, either on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics themſelves, or on that of any perſons who may 
wiſh to conduct their affairs in parliament. But if 
I have leave to conjecture, ſomething is in agitation 
towards admitting them, under certain 0 fade, 
to have /ome ſhare in the election of re de of par- 
liament. This I underſtand is the ſcheme of thoſe 
who are entitled to come within your deſcription of 
perſons of conſideration, property, and character: 
and firmly attached to the king and conſtitution as 
by © law eſtabliſhed, with a grateful ſenſe of your 
former conceflions, and a patient reliance on the 
e benignity of parliament, for the further mitigation 
„ of the laws that ſtill affect them.” —As to the low, 
thoughtleſs, wild and profligate, who have joined 
themſelves with thoſe of other profeſſions, but of 
the ſame character; you are not to imagine, 
that, for a moment, Y cat ſuppoſe them to be 
met, with any thing elſe than the mauly and en- 
lightened energy of a firm governinent, ſupported 
by the united efforts of all virtuous men, if ever 


their proceedings ſhould become ſo con ſiderable as 
; to 


+ A ſmall errour of fact as to the abjuration oath ; but of no im- 
portance in the argument, 


22 3 „ „ 44 C F 


to demand its notice. I really, think, ſhot ſuch aſſo- 
.ciations ſhould be - cruſhed in their very com- 
r 
Setting, thereſore, this caſe out of the queſtion, 
it becomes an object of very ſerious conſideration, 
whether, becauſe, wicked men of various deſcripti- 
ons are engaged in ſeditious courſes, the rational, 
ſober, and 3 x part of one deſcription ſhould not 
. Mudus in their ſober and rational expectations? 
bu, who have locked deeply into the ſpirit of the 


* 


regen laws, muſt be perfealy Caliöle, that a e: 


part of the preſent miſchief, which we abhor in com- 
mon (if. it at all exiſts) has ariſen from them. Their 
declared object was to reduce the Catholics of Ireland 
to a miſerable populace, without property, without 
eſtimation, without education. The — 8 7 object 
was to deprive the few men who, in ſpite of thoſe laws, 
might hold ot obtain any property amongſt them, 
| of all ſort of influence or authority over the iſh 
They divided the nation into two diſtin bodies 
without common intereſt; ſympathy, or connexion. 
One of theſe bodies was to Pollels all the franchiſes, 
all the property, aliſthe education; the other was to 
be compoſed of drawers of water and cutters of turf 
for them. Are we to be aſtoniſhed, when, by the 
efforts of ſo much violence in conqueſt, and ſo much 
policy in regulation, continued without intermiſſion 
for near an hundred. years, we had redyced them to 
a mob; that whenever they came to act at all, ma- 
ny of them would act exactly like a mob, without 
temper, ' meaſure, or foreſight? Surely it might be 
juſt now a matter of temperate diſcuſſion, whether 
you ought not apply a remedy to the real cauſe of 
the evil. If the diſorder you ſpeak of be real and 
conſiderable, you ought to raiſe an ariſtocratic inte- 
reſt; that is, an intereſt of property and educati- 
on amongſt them: and to ſtrengthen by every 
| prudent means, the authority and influence of oy 
: N : O 
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of that deſcription. It will deſerve your beſt thoughts, 
to examine whether this can be done without giving 


ſuch perſons the means of demonſtrating to the reſt, 


that ſomething more is to be got by their temperate 

conduct, than can be expected from the wild and 
ſenſeleſs projects of thoſe, who do not. belong to 
their body, who have no intereſt in their well be- 
ing, and only wiſh to make them che dupes of they 
turbulent ambition. 

If the abſurd perſons you mention find no way 
of providing for liberty, but by- overturning this 
happy conſtitution, and introducing a frantic demo- 
cracy, let us take care.how. we prevent better people 
from any rational expectations of partaking in the 
benefits of that conſtitution as it fands. The max- 
ims you eftabliſh cut the matter ſhort. They have 
no ſort of connexion with the good or the ill behavi- 
our of the perſons who ſeek relief, or with the pro- 
per or improper means by which they ſeek it. They 
form a perpetual har to all pleas and to all expec- 
tations. 

You begin by aſſerting, that ** the Catholics ought 
'* toeryoy all things under the ſtate, but that they 
« ought not to be the Hate. A poſition which, I be- 
lieve, in the latter part of it, and in the latitude 


there expreſſed, no man of common ſenſe has ever 


thought proper to diſpute: becauſe the contrary im- 
plies, that the ſtate ought to be in them excluſively. 
But before you have finiſhed the line, you expres 


yourſelf as if the other. member of your propoſition, 


namely, that“ they ought not to be @ part of the ſtate,” 
were neceſſarily included in your firſt—Whereas I 
conceive it to be as different, as a part is ſrom the 
whole; that is juſt as different as poſhble. I know 
indeed. that it is common with thoſe who talk very 
differently from you, that is with heat and animoſity, 
to confound thoſe things, and to argue the admiſſion 
of the Catholics into any, however minute and ſubor- 
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dinate parts of the ſtate, as a ſurrender into their 
hands of the whole goyernment of the n 
To them I have nothing at all to ſay. | 
Wiſhing to proceed with a deliberative int 
and temper in ſo. very- ſerious a queſtion, ] ſhall 
attempt to analyze, as well as I can, the principles 
you lay down, in order to fit them for the graſp of 
an underſtanding ſo little comprehenſive as mine 
* State'—* Proteſtant'——+ Revolution.” Theſe are 
terms, which, if not well explained, may lead us 
into many errors. In the word State, I conceive 
there is much ambiguity. The ſtate is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignffy the whole common-wealth, gompre- 
hending all its orders, with the ſeveral privileges be- 
longing to each. Sometimes it ſignifies 'only the 
higher and ruling part of the common-wealth ; which 
we commonly call the Government. In the firſt ſenſe, 
to be under the ſtate, but not the ſtate itſelf, nor 
any part of i, that is to be nothing at all in the 
common-wealth, is a ſituation perfectly intelligible: 
but to thoſe who fill that ſituation, not very pleaſant, 
when-It is underſtood. It is a ſtate of civil ſervitude 
by the very force of the definition, Servorum non eff 
publica, is a very old and a very true maxim. 
This ſervitude, which makes men /#bje& to a ſtate 
without being citigens, may be more or leſs tolera- 
ble from many - circumſtances : but theſe circumſtan- 
ces, more or leſs favourable, do not alter the nature 
of the thing. The mildneſs by which abſolute 
maſters exerciſe their dominion, leaves them maſters 
ſtill. We may talk a little preſently. of the man- 
ner jn which the majority of the people of Ireland 
(the Catholics) are affected by this ſituation; which 
at preſent undoubtedly is theirs, and which you are 
of opinion, ought ſo to continue for ever 
In the other ſenſe of the word State, by which is 
e 0 the * goperuulent onl 5 I muſt ob- 
| „ 
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ſerve this upon the queſtion; that to exclude whole 
claſſes of men entirely from this part of government, 
cannot be conſidered as abſolute flavery. It only im- 
plies a lower and degraded ſtate of citizenſhip ; ſuch 
is (with more or leſs ſtrictneſs) the condition of all 
countries, in which an hereditary nobility poſſeſs 
the excluſive rule. This may be no bad mode of 
government; provided that the perſonal authority of 
individual nobles be kept in due bounds, that their 
cabals and factions are guarded againſt with a ſevere 
vigilance, and that the people, (who have no ſhare 
in granting their own money) are ſubjected to but 
light impoſitions, and are otherwiſe treated with at- 
tention, and with indulgence to their humours and 
- prejudices. Fg and.» eee 
The republic of Venice is one of thoſe which ſtrict- 
ly confines all the great functions and offices, ſuch as 
are truly. fate-funQions and fate-offices, to thoſe who, 
by hereditary right or admiſſion, are noble Venetians. 
But there are many offices, and fome of them not 
mean nor- unprofitable, which are reſerved for the 
Citadini. Of theſe all citizens of Venice are capable. 
The inhabitants of the Terra firma, who are mere 
ſubjects of conqueſt, that is, as you expreſs it, un- 
der the ſtate, but not a part of it, are not, how- 
ever, ſubjects in ſo very rigorous a ſenſe as not to be 
capable of numberleſs ſubordinate employments, 
It is indeed one of the advantages attending the nar- 
row bottom of their ariſtocracy (narrow as compared 
with their acquired dominions, otherwiſe broad 
enough) that an excluſion from ſuch employments 
cannot poſſibly be made amongſt their ſubjects. 
There are, beſides, advantages in ſtates ſo conſtituted, 
by which theſe who are conſidered as of an infe- 
rior race, are indemnified for their excluſion from 
the government and from noble employments. In 
all theſe countries, either by expreſs law, or by uſage 
more operative, the noble caſts are almoſt univer- 


ally, 
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ſally, in their turn, excluded from commerce, manu; 
facture, farming of land, and in general from all 
lucrative civil profeſſions. The nobles have the mo- 
nopoly of honour- The plebeians a monopoly of 
all the means of acquiring wealth. Thus ſome ſort 
of a balance, is formed among conditions; à ſort 
of compenſation: is furniſned to thoſe, Who, in a li- 
mited ſenſe, are excluded from the government of the 

ſtate. . 5 | 21; T | 
Between the extreme of a total exclufion,, to which 
your maxim goes, and an untverſul unmodified capa- 
city, to which the fanatics pretend, there are many 
different degrees and ſtages, and a great variety of 
temperaments, upon which prudence may give full 
ſcope to its exertions. For you know that the deci- 
lions of prudence (contrary to the ſyſtem of the in- 
ſane reaſoners) differ from thoſe of judicature: and 
that almoſt all the former are determined on the 
more or the leſs, the earlier or the later, and on a balance 

of advantage and inconvenience, of good and evil. 
In all conſiderations which turn upon the queſtion | 

of veſting or continuing the ſtate ſolely and exclu- 
tively in ſome one deſcription of citizens; prudent le- 
giſſators will conſider, how far the general form and 
principles f their commonwealth render it fit to be caſt 
into an oligarchical ſhape, or to remain always in it. 
We know that the government of Ireland (the ſame 
as the Britiſh) is not in its conſtitution wholly ariſto- 
eratical; and as it is not ſuch in its form, ſo neither is it 
in its ſpirit. .If it had been inveterately ariſtocratical, 
excluſions might be more patiently fubmitted to. The 
lot of one plebeian would be the lot of all; and an 
habitual reverence and admiration of certain families, 
might make the people content to fee government 
wholly in hands to whom it ſeemed naturally to be- 
long. But our conſtitution has a plebeian member, 
which forms an eſſential integrant part of it. A ple- 
| | beian 
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beian oligarchy is a monſter: and no people, not abſolute- 
ly domeſtic or predial ſlaves, will long endure it. The 
Proteſtants of Ireland are not alone ſufficiently the peo- 
ple to form a democracy; and they are too numerous 
to anſwer the ends and purpoſes of an ariſtocracy. Ad- 
miration, that firſt ſource of obedience; can be only 
the claim or the impoſture of the few. I hold it to 
be abſolutely impoſſible for two millions of plebei- 
ans, compoſing certainly a very clear and decided 
majority in that claſs, to become ſo far in love with 
{ix or ſeven hundred thouſand of their fellow-citizens 
(to all outward appearance plebeians like themſelves, 
and many of them tradeſmen, ſervants, and other- 
wile inferior to ſome of them) as to ſee with ſatisfac- 
tion, or even with patience, an excluſive power veſ- 
ted in them, by which conſtitutionally they become 


the abſolute maſters; and by the manners derived 


from their circumſtances, muſt be capable of exerci- 
ſing upon them, daily and hourly, an inſulting and 
vexatious ſuperiority. Neither are the majority of 
the Iriſh indemnified (as in ſome ariſtocracies) for this 
ftate of humiliating vaſſalage (often inverting the na- 
ture of things and relations) by having the lower 
walks of induſtry wholly abandoned to them. They 
are rivalled, to ſay the leaſt of the matter, in every 


| laborious and lucrative courſe of life: while every 


franchiſe, every honour, | every truſt, every place 
. down to the very loweſt and leaſt confidential (beſides 
whole profeſſions), is reſerved for the maſter caſt. 

Our conſtitution is not made for great, general, 
and proſcriptive excluſions; ſooner. or later, it will 
deſtroy them, or they will deſtroy the conſtitution. 
In our conſtitution there has always been a difference 
made between a franchiſe and an office, and between the 


capacity for the one and for the other. Fran- 
chiſes were ſuppoſed to belong to the ſuliject, 
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as a ſubjef, and not as a member of the governing 
part of the ſlate. The policy of government has con- 
fidered them as things very different: for whilft par- 
hament excluded by the teſt acts (and for a while 
theſe teſt acts were not a dead letter, as now they 
are in England) proteſtant diſſenters from all civil 
and military employments, they neter touched their 
right of voting for members of patliament, or fitting in 
either houſe, a point, I ſtate, not as approving or con- 
demning, with regard to them, the meaſure of exclu- 
ſion from employments, but to prove that the diſtinc- 
tion has been admitted in legiſlature, as, in truth, it 
is founded in reaſon. : 8 

I will not here examine, whether the principles 
* of the Britiſh [the Iriſh] conſtitution, be wiſe or not. 

I muſt aſſume that they are; and that thoſe who par- 
take the franchiſes which make it, partake of a be- 
nefit. They who are excluded from votes (under 
proper qualifications | inherent in the conſtitution 
that gives them) are excluded, not from the fate, 
but from the Britiſh conſtitution. They cannot by 
any poſſibility, whilſt they hear its praiſes continu- 
ally rung in their ears, and are preſent at the decla- 
ration which 1s ſo generally and ſo bravely made 
by thoſe who poſſeſs the privilege—that the beſt 
blood in their veins ought to be ſhed, to preſerve 
their ſhare in it; they, the disfranchiſed part, can- 
not, I ſay, think themſelves in an happy ſtate, to be 
utterly excluded from all its direct and all its con- 
ſequential advantages. The popular part of the con- 
ſtitution mult be to them, by far the moft odious part 
of it. To them it is not an actual, and, if poſſible, 
ſtill leſs a virtual repreſentation. It is indeed the 
direct contrary. It is power unlimited, placed in 
the hands of an adverſe deſcription, becauſe it is an 
adverſe deſcription. And if they who compoſe the pri- 
vileged body have not an intereſt, they muit but too fre- 
quently have motives of pride, paſſion, petulance peeviſh, 
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jealouſy, ot tyrannic ſuſpicion, to urge them to treat 
the excluded people with contempt and rigour. 
This is not a mere theory; though whilit men 
are men, it is a theory that cannot be falfe. I do 
not deſire to revive all the particulars in my me- 
mory; Iwiſh them to ſleep for ever; but it is im- 
Poſſible I ſhould wholly forget, what happened in 
ſome parts of Ireland, with very few and ſhort in- 
termiſſions, from the year 1761 to the year 1766, 
both incluſive. In a country of miſerable police, 
paſſing from the extremes of laxity to the extremes 
of rigour, among a neglected, and therefore diſor- 
derly populace—if any diſturbance or ſedition, from 
any grievance real or imaginary, happened to ariſe, 
it was preſently perverted from its true nature, of- 
ten criminal enough in itſelf to draw upon it a ſe- 
vere appropriate puniſhment ; it was metamorphofed 
into a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, and proſecuted 
as ſuch. Amongſt the Catholics, as being, by far, 
the moſt numerous and the moſt wretched, all forts 
of offenders againſt the laws muſt commonly be 
found. The puniſhment of low people for the oſ- 
fences uſual amongſt low people, would warrant - no 
inference againſt any deſcriptions of religion or of 
politics. Men of conſideration from their age, their 
E or their character; men of proprietary 
nded eſtates, ſubſtantial renters, opulen. merchants, 
phyſicians, and titular biſhops, could not eaſily he 
ſufpected of riot in open day, or of nocturnal aſſem- 
blies for the purpoſe of pulling down hedges, ma- 
king breaches in park walls, firing barns, maiming 
cattle, and outrages of a fimilar nature, which cha- 
racterize the diſorders of an oppreſſed or a licentious 
populace. But when the evidence given on the 
trial for fuch miſdemeanours, qualified them as overt 
acts of high treaſon, and when witneſſes were 
found (ſuch witneſſes as they were) to depoſe to 
the taking of oaths of allegiance by the rioters ” 
| | the 
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the king of France, to their being paid by his money, 
and embodied and exerciſed under his officers, to over- 
turn the. ſtate for the purpoſes of that potentate; in 
that caſe, the rioters might (if the witneſs was behev- - 
ed) be ſuppoſed only the troops, and perſons more 
reputable, the leaders and commanders in ſuch a re- 
bellion. All claſſes in the obnoxious deſcription, 
who could not be ſuſpected of the lower crime of riot, 
might be involved in the odium, in the ſuſpicton, 
and ſometimes in the puniſhment, of a higher and 
far more criminal ſpecies of offence. Theſe proceed-' 
ings did not ariſe from any one of the Popery laws 
+ Hnce repealed, but from this circumſtance, that when 
it anfwered the purpoſes of an eleAion party, or a 
malevolent perſon of influence to forge ſuch plots, 
the people had no protegion. The people of that 
deſcription have no hold on the gentlemen who aſpire | 
to be popular repreſentatives. The candidates net- 
ther love, nor reſpe&, nor fear them, individually 
or collectively. I do not think this evil (an evil 
amongſt a thouſand others) at this day entirely over; 
for I conceive I have lately ſeen ſome indication of 
a diſpoſition perfectly ' ſimilar to the old one; that 
is, a diſpoſition to carry the imputation of crimes 
from perſons to deſcriptions, and wholly to alter the 
character and quality of the offences thernſelves. 
This univerſal excluſion ſeems to me a' ſerious 
evii—becauſe many collaterat oppreſſions, beſidss 
what I have juſt now ſtated, have ariſen from it. 
In things of this nature, it would not be either eaſy 
or proper to quote chapter and verſe; but I have 
great reaſon to believe, particularly ſince the octenni- 
al act, that feveral have refuſed at all to let their 
lands to Roman Catholics; becauſe it would ſo far 
diſable them from promoting ſuch intereſts in coun- 
ties as they were inclined to favour. They who 
conſider alſo the ſtate of all ſorts of tradeſmen, 
ſhopkeepers, and particularly publicans in e, 
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muſt ſoon diſcern the diſadvantages under which thoſe 
labour who have no votes. It cannot be otherwiſe, 
whilft the ſpirit of elections, and the tendencies of 
human nature continue as they are. If property be 
artificially ſeparated from franchiſe, the franchiſe muſt 
in ſome way or other, and in ſome proportion, na- 
turally attract property to it. Many are the collä- 
tera] diſadvantages, amongſt a privileged people, 
which muſt attend on thoſe who have. uo privileges. 
Among the rich, each individual, with or without 
a franchiſe, is of importance; the poor and the mid- 
dling are no otherwiſe ſo, than as they obtain ſome 
collective capacity, and can be aggregated to ſome 
corps. If legal ways are not found, illegal will be 
reſorted to, and ſeditious clubs and. confederacies, 
ſuch as no man living holds in greater horror than 
I do, will grow and flouriſh, in ſpite, I am afraid, 
of any thing which can be done to prevent the 
evil. Lawful enjoyment is the ſureſt method to 
prevent unlawful gratification. Where there is 
property, there will be leſs theft; where there is 
marriage, there will always be leſs fornication. 


I have ſaid enough of the queſtion of ſtate, as it 


affects the people, merely as ſuch. But it is compli- 
cated with a political queſtion relative to religion, 
to which it is very neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething ; 
becauſe the term Proteſtant, which you apply, is too 
general for the concluſions which one of your accu- 
rate underſtanding would wiſh to draw from it; and 


becauſe a great deal of argument will depend on the 


uſe that is made of that term. 
It is not a fundamental part of the ſettlement at 
the revolution, that the ſtate ſhould be 5 
without any qualification of the term. Wit 

fication it is unqueſtionably true; not in al} its 
latitude. With the qualification, it was true be- 
fore the revolution. Our predeceſſors in legiſlation 
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a quali- 
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were not fo irrational (not to ſay impious) as to 
form an operofe eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and 
even to render the ſtate itſelf in ſome.degree ſub- 


ſervient to it, when their religion (if ſuch it might _ 
be called) was nothing but a mere negation of ſome 


other—without any poſitive idea either of doctrine, 
diſciplifle, worſhip, or morals, in the ſcheme which 
they profeſſed themſelves, and which they impoſed 
upon others, even under penalties /and incapacities 
No! No! This never could have been done 
even by reaſonable atheiſts. They who think re- 
ligion of no importance to the ſtate have aban- 
.doned it to the conſcience, or caprice of the indi- 
vidual; they make no proviſion for it whatſoever, 
but leave every club to make, or not, a voluntary 
contribution towards its ſupport, according to their 
fancies. This would be confiſtent. The other al- 


ways appeared to me to be a monſter of contra- 


diction and abſurdity. It was for that reaſon, 
that ſome years ago I ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the cler- 


gy who petitioned, to the number of about three 


hundred, to be freed from the ſubſcription to the 
39 articles, without propoſing to ſubſtitute any other 
in their place. There never has been a religion of 
the ſtate (the few years of the parliament only ex- 
cepted) but that of te epiſcopal church of England ; 
the epiſcopal church of England, before the reforma- 
tion, connected with the ſee of Rome, ſince then, 
diſconnected and proteſting againſt ſome of her 
doctrines, and againſt the whole of her authority, 
as binding in our national church : nor did the fun- 
damental laws of this kingdom (in Ireland it has 


been the fame) ever know, at any period, any 


other church as an object of eftabliſhment ; or in that 
light, any other proteſtant religion. Nay our pro- 
teſtant toleration itſelf at the revolution, and until 
within a few years, required a fignature of thirty-fix, 
and a part of a thirty ſeventh, out of the thirty-nine 
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articles. So little idea had they at the revolution of 
eſtabliſting Proteſtaritiſm indefinitely, that they did 
not indefini q ly tolerate it under that name. I do 
not mean to praiſe that ſtrictneſs, where nothing more 
than merely religious toleration is concerned. Tole- 
ration being a part of moral. and political prudence, 
ought to be tender and large. A tolerant govern- 
ment ought not to be too ſcrupulous 1n its inveſtiga- 
tions; but may bear without blame, not only very 
ill-grounded doctrines, but even many things that 
are poſitively vices, where they are adulta et præ va- 
lida. The good of the commonwealth is the rule 
which rides over the reſt; and to this every other 
muſt completely ſubmit. _ 

The church of Scotland knows as little of Proteſt- 
antiſm undefined, as the church of England and Ire- 
land do. She has by the articles of union ſecured to 


herſelf the perpetual eſtabliſhment of the Confeſſion of 


Faith, and the Preſbyterian church government. In 
England, even during the troubled interregnum, it 
was not thought fit to eſtabliſh a negative religion; but 
the parliament ſettled the Preſbyterian, as the church 
diſcipline ; the Directory, as the rule of public worſhip ; 
and the Weſtminſter catechiſm, as the inſtitute of faith. 
This is to ſhew, that at no time was the Proteſtant 
wg ion undefined, eſtabliſhed here, or any where elſe, 

believe. I am ſure that when the three religions 
were eſtabliſhed in Germany, they were expreſsly 
characterized and declared to be the Evangelic, 
the Reformed, and the Catholic, each of which ba; 


its confeſſion of faith, and its ſettled diſcipline; ſo 
that you always may know the beſt and the. 


worſt of them, to enable you to make the moſt 
of what is good, and to correct, or to qualify, or 
to guard againſt whatever may ſeem evil or dan- 
gerous. 

As to the cofonation oath, to which you allude, 
as oppoſite to admitting a Roman Catholic to the 
uſe of any franchiſe. whatſoever, I cannot think 
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that the AR would be neren ic he gave his 
alent to any regulation which parliament might 
think fit to make, with regard to that affair. The 
king is bound by law, as clearly ſpecified in ſeve- 
ral acts of parliament, to be in communion with 
the church of England. It is a part of the tenure 
by which he holds his crown; and though no proviſi- 
on was made till the revolution, which could be cal- 
led poſitive and valid in law, to aſcertain this great 
principle; I have always conſidered it as in fact fun- 
damental, that the king of England ſhould be of the 
Chriſtian religion, according to the national legal 
church for the time being. I conceive it was ſo be- 
fore the reformation. Since the reformation. it be- 
came doubly: neceſlary ; becauſe the king is the head 
of that church; in ſome ſort an eccleſiaſtical perſon; 
and it would be incongruous and abſurd, to have the 
head of the church of one faith, and the members 
of another. The king may - inherit the crown as a 
Proteſtant, but he cannot hold it according to law, 
without being a proteſtant of the church of England. 
Before we take it for granted, that the king is 
bound by his coronation oath, not to admit any of his 


Catholic ſubjects to the rights and liberties, which 


ought to belong to them as Engliſhmen (not as re- 
ligioniſts) or to ſettle the conditions or proportions 
of ſuch admiſſion by an act of parliament, I with 
you to place before your eyes that oath itſelf, as it 
is fettled in the act of William and Mary. 


* Will you to the utmoſt of your power maintain 
«& —The laws of God, the true profeſſion of the Gol 
4 pel—and the protetant reformed I as it is 
« eftabliſhed by lat. And will you preſerve unto hi- 


% f/aops and clergy, and the churches ORs to 
their 
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« their charge, all ſuch rights and priyileges as by 
law do, or ſhall appertain to them, or any of them. 


All this I promiſe to do.” 


Hereare the coronation engagements of the king. 


In them Ido not find one word to preclude his ma- 
jeſty from conſenting to any arrangement which par- 


liament may make with regard to the civil privile- 


ges of any part of his ſubjects. 


It may not be amiſs, on account of the light which 
it will throw on this diſcuſhon, to look a little 
more narrowly into the matter of that oath—in order 

diſcover how far it has hitherto operated, or how 
ar in future it ought to operate, as a bar to any pro- 
ceedings of the crown and parliament in fayour of 
thoſe, againſt whom it may be ſuppoſed that the king 
has engaged to ſupport the Proteſtant church of En- 
gland, in the two kingdoms, in which it is eſtabliſh- 
ed by law. Firſt, the king ſwears he will maintain 
to the utmoſt of his power, the laws of God.” I 


ſuppoſe it means the natural moral laws,—Second- 


ly, he ſwears to maintain,“ the true profeſſion . of 
the Goſpel.” By which I ſuppoſe is underſtood af- 
firmatrively the Chriſtian religion.—Thirdly, that he 
will maintain © the Proteſtant reformed religion.” 
This leaves me no power of ſuppoſition or conjecture ; 
for that Proteſtant reformed: religion is defined and 
deſcribed by the ſubſequent words, © eſtabliſhed by 
law,“ and in this inſtance to define it beyord all poſ- 
ſibility of doubt, he © ſwears to maintain the biſhops ' 
and clergy, and the churches committed to their 

charge, in their rights, preſent and future. 
This oath as effectually prevents the king from 
doing any thing to the prejudice of the church 
in favour of ſectaries, Jews, Mahometans, or plain 
avowed infidels; as if he ſhould do the ſame 
thing in favour of the Catholies. You will ſee, 
that it is the ſame proteſtant church, ſo _—_— 
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which the king is to maintain and communicate with, 
according to the act of ſettlement of the 12th and 13th 
of William III. The act of the gth of Anne, made 
in proſpect of the union, 1s entitled © An act for 
* ſecuring the church of England as by law eſtabliſh- 
« ed.” It meant to guard the church implicitly 
apainſt any other mode of Proteſtant religion which 
might creep in by means of the union. It proves 
beyond all doubt, that the legiſlative did not mean 
to guard the church on one part only, and to leave 
it defenceleſs and expoſed upon every other. This 
church, in that act, is declared ta be“ fundamental 
„ and effential” for ever, in the conſtitution of the 
united kingdom, ſo far as England is concerned; and 
1 ſuppoſe as the law ſtands, even ſince the indepen- 
dence, it is ſo in Ireland. 

All this ſhews, that the religion which the king is 
bound to maintain, has a poſitive part in it as well as 
a negative; and that the poſitive part of it (in which 
we are in perfect agreement with the Catholics and 
with the church of Scotland) is infinitely the moſt 
valuable and eſſential. Such an agreement we had 
with proteſtant Diffenters in England, of thoſe de- 
ſcriptions who came under the toleration act of king 
William and queen Mary; an act coeval with 
the revolution ; and which ought, on the principles 
of the gentlemen who oppoſe the relief to the 
Catholics, to have been held ſacred and unaltera- 
ble. Whether we agree with the preſent Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters in the points at the revolu- 
tion held effential and fundamental among Chriſt- 
ians, or in any other fundamental, at preſent it 
1s impoſſible for us to know; becauſe, at their 
own very earneſt deſire, we have repealed the 
toleration act of William and Mary, and diſ- 
charged them from the ſignature required by that 
act; and becauſe, for the far greater part, they 
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publicly declare againſt all manner of confeſſions of 
faith, even the conſenſus. 

For reaſons forcible enough at all times, but at 
this time particularly forcible with me, I dwell a 
httle the longer upon this matter, and take the more 
pains, to put us both in mind that it was not ſet- 
tled at the revolution, that the ſtate ſhould be pro- 
teſtant, in the latitude of the term, but in a defined 
and limited ſenſe only, and that, in that ſenſe only, 
the king is ſworn to maintain it, To ſuppoſe 
that the king has ſworn with his utmoſt power to 
maintain What it is wholly out of his power to 
diſcover, or which, if he could diſcover, he might 
diſcover to conſiſt of things directly contradictory to 
each other, ſome of them perhaps impious, blaſphe- 
mous, and ſeditious upon principle, would be not 
only a groſs, but a moſt miſchievous abſurdity. 
If mere diſſent from the church of Rome be a merit, 
he that diſſents the moſt perfectly is the moſt me- 
ritorious. In many points we hold ſtrongly with 
that church. He that diſſents throughout with that 
church will diſſent with the church of England, 
and then it will be a part of his merit that he diſ- 
ſents with ourſelves:—a whimſical ſpecies of merit 
for any ſet of men to eſtabliſh. We quarrel to 
extremity with thoſe, who' we know agree with us 
in many things, but we are to be fo walicious even 
in the principle of our friendſhips, that we are to che- 
riſh in our boſom thoſe who accord with us in nothing, 
becauſe whilſt they deſpiſe ourſelves, they abhor even 
more than we do, thoſe with whom we have ſome diſ- 
agreement. A man is certainly the moſt perfect 
Proteſtant, who proteſts againſt the whole Chriſtian 
religion. Whether a perſon's having no Chriſtian re- 
| ligion be a title to favour, in excluſion to the 
largeft deſcription of Chriſtians who hold all the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, though holding along with 
them ſome errors and ſome ſuperfluities, is rather more 
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than any man who has not become recreant and apof. 
tate from his baptiſm, will, I believe, chooſe to af- 
firm. The countenance given from a ſpirit of con- 
troverſy to that negative religion, may, by degrees, 
encourage light and unthinking people to a total in- 
difference to every thing poſitive in matters of doc- . 
trine; and, in the end, of practice too. If. continu- 
ed, it would play the game of that ſort of active, 
proſelytizing, and perſecuting atheiſm, which is the 

diſgrace and calamity of our time, and which we 
| fee to be as capable of ſubverting a government, as 
any mode can be, of miſguided zeal for better things. 

Now let us fairly ſee what courſe has been taken 
relative to thoſe, againſt whom, in part at leaſt, the - 
king has ſworn to maintain a church, poſitive in its 
dottrine and its diſcipline. The farſt thing done, even 

when the oath was freſh in the mouth of the ſove- 
reigns, was to give a toleration to Proteſtant Diſſent - 
ers, whoſe doctrines they aſcertained. As to the mere 
civil privileges which the Diſſenters held as ſubjects 
before the revolution, theſe were not touched at all. 
The laws have fully permitted, in a qualification 
for all offices, to ſuch Diſſenters, an occaſional confer- 
mity: a thing I believe ſingular, "where teſts are ad- 
mitted. The ac called the eſt act itſelf, is, with 
regard to them, grown to be hardly any thing more 
than a dead letter. Whenever = Diſſenters ceaſe 
by their conduct to give any alarm to the govern- 
ment, in church and ſtate, I think it very proba- 
ble that even this matter, rather diſguſtful than in- 
convenient to them, may be removed, or at leaſt fo 
modified as to diſtinguiſh the qualification to thoſe 
off ces which really guide the fate, from thoſe which 
are merely inſtrumental; or that ſome other and bet- 
ter teſts may be put in their place. 

So far as to England. In Ireland you haye 
outran us. Without waiting for an Engliſn ex- 
ample, you have totally, and without any mo- 

dification 
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 dification whatſoever, repealed the teſt as to Pro- 
teſtant Difſenters. Not having the repealing act by 
me, I ought not to ſay poſitively that there is no ex- 
ception in it; but if it be what I ſuppoſe it is, you 
know very well, that a ſew in religion, or a Maho- 
metan, or even a public, declared atheiſt, and blaſ- 
phemer, is perfectly qualified to be lord lieute- 
nant, a lord juſtice, or even keeper of the king's 
conſcience; and by virtue of his office (if with you it 
be as it is with us) adminiſtrator to a great part of 
the eceleſiaſtical patronage of the crown. 

Now let us deal a little fairly. We muſt admit, 
that Proteſtant diſſent was one of the quarters from 
which danger was apprehended at the revolution, 
and againſt which a part of the coronation cath 
was peculiarly directed. By this unqualified repeal 
you certainly did not mean to deny that it was the 
duty of the crewn to preſerve the church againſt 
Proteſtant Diſſenters; or taking this to be the true 
ſenſe of the two revolution acts of king William, 
and of the previous and ſubſequent union acts of queen 
Anne, you did not declare by this moſt unqualified 
repeal, by which you broke down all the barriers, 
not invented, indeed, but carefully preſerved at the 
revolution; you did not then and by that proceed- 
ing declare, that you had adviſed the king to per- 
jury towards God, and perfidy towards the church, 
No! far, very far from it! you never would have 
done it, if you did not think it could be done with 
perfect repoſe to the royal conſcience, and perfect 
ſaſety to the national eſtabliſhed religion. You did 
this upon a full conſideration of the circumitanc:s 
of your country. Now if circumſtances re quired 
it, why ſhould it be contrary to the king's cath, 
| his parliament judging on thoſe circumiiances, to 
reſtore to his Catholic people, in ſuch meaſure, and 
with ſuch modifications as the public wifdom ſhall 
think proper to add, ſome pars in theſe franc rn» 

which 
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which they formerly had held without any limita- 
tion at all, and which, upon no fort of urgent 
reaſon at the time, they were deprived of? If 
ſuch means can with any probability be ſhewn, 
from circumſtances, rather to add ſtrength to our 
mixed eccleſiaſtical and ſecular conſtitution, than to 
weaken it, ſurely they are means infinitely to be 
Preferred to penalties, incapacities, and proſeriptions 
continued from generation to generation. They are 
perfectly conſiſtent with the other parts of the coro- 
nation oath, in which the king ſwears to maintain 
the laws of God and the true profeſſion. of the 
*© goſpel, and to govern the people according to the 
< ſtatutes in Parliament agreed upon, and the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm.” In conſenting to 
ſuch a ſtatute, the crown would act at leaſt as 
agreeable to the laws of God, and to the true pro- 
feſſion of the goſpel, and to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the kingdom, as George I. did when he paſſed 
the ſtatute which took from the body of the peo 
ple, every thing which, to that hour, and even 
after the monſtrous acts of the 2d and 8th of Anne, 
(the Objects of our common hatred) they ſtill enjoy- 

ed inviolate. | | 
It is hard to diſtinguiſh with the laſt degree of 
accuracy, what laws are fundamental, and what 
not. However there is a diſtinction between them 
authorized by the writers on juriſprudence, and re- 
cognized in ſome of our ſtatutes. I admit the acts 
of king William and queen Anne to be fundament- 
al, but they are not the only fundamental laws. The 
law called Magna Charta, by which it is provided, 
that“ no man ſhall be diſſeized of his liberties and 
* free cuſtoms but by the judgment of his peers, or 
* the laws of the land” (meaning clearly for ſome 
proved crime tried and adjudged), I takes to be a 
fundamental law. Now, although this Magna Char- 
ta, or ſome of the ſtatutes eſtabliſhing it, provide — 
| | that 
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that law ſhall be perpetual, and all ſtatutes con- 
trary te it ſhall be void, yet I cannot go fo far 
as to deny the authority of ſtatutes made in defi- 
ance of Magna Charta and all its principles. This 
however I will ſay, that it is a very venerable law, 
made by very wiſe and learned men, and that the 
| legiſlature in their attempt to perpetuate it, even 
againſt the authority of future parliaments, have 
ſhewn their judgment that it is fundamental, on 
the ſame grounds, and in the ſame manner that 
the act of the fifth of Anne has conſidered, and 
declared the eflabliſhment of the church of England 
to be fundamental. Magna Charta, which ſecured 
theſe franchiſes to the ſubjects, regarded the rights 
of free-holders in counties to be as much a funda- 
mental part of the conſtitution, as the eſtabliſhment 
of the church of England was thought either at that 
time, or in the act of king. William, or in the act 
of queen Anne. | f 
The churchmen, who led in that tranſaction, 
certainly took care of the material intereſt of which 
they were the natural guardians. It is the firſt arti- 
cle of Magna Charta, that the church of England 
* ſhall be free,” &c. &c. But at that period 
churchmen, and barons, and knights, took care of 
the franchiſes and free cuſtoms of the people too. 
Thoſe franchifes are part of the conſtitution itſelf, 
and inſeparable from it. It would be a very ſtrange 
thing if the:e ſhould not only exiſt, anomalies in our 
laws, a thing not eaſy to prevent, but, that the fun- 
damental parts of the conſtitution ſhould be perpetu- 
ally and irreconcileably at variance with each other. 
I cannot perſuade myſelf that the lovers of our church 
are not as able to find effectual ways of reconciling its 
ſafety with the franchiſes of the people, as the eceleſi- 
aſtics of the thirteenth century were able to do; I can- 
not conceive how any thing worſe can be ſaid of the 
Proteſtant religion of the church of England than 1 3, 
| 15 | that 
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that wherever it is judged proper to give it a legal 
_ eſtabliſhment, it becomes neceſſary to deprive the 

body of the people, if they adhere to their old opi- 
nions, of * their liberties and of all their free cuſ- 
„ toms,” and to reduce them to a ſtate of civil ſervi- 
tude. 

There is no man on earth, I believe, more willing 
than I am to lay it down as a fundamental of the con- 
ſtitution, that the church of England ſhould be united 
and even identified with it; but allowing this, I can- 
not allow that all Jaws of regulation, made from time 

to time, in ſupport of that ſundamental law, are, 
of courſe, equally fundamental and equally unchan- 
geable. This would be to confound all the branches 
of legiſlation and of juriſprudence.—The crown and the 
perſonal ſafety of the monarch are fundamentals in our 
conſtitution : yet, I hope that no man regrets, that 
the rabble of ſtatutes got together during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, by which treaſons are erde. agp 

with ſo prolific an energy, have been all repealed in 
body; although they were all, or moſt of them, daa : 
in ſupport of things truly fundamental in our conſti- 
tution. So were ſeveral of the acts by which the 
crown exerciſed iis ſupremacy ; ſuch as the act of 
Elizabeth, for making the /kigh commiſſion courts, and 
tine like, as well as things made treaſon in the time 
of Charles II. None of this ſpecies of ſecondary and 
Subſidiary laws have been held fundamental. They 
3 yielded to circumſtances: particularly where 
they were thought, even in their conſequences, or 
obliquely, to affect other fundamentals. How much 
more, certainly, ought they to give way, when, as in 
our caſe, they affect, not here and there, in ſome par- 
ticular point, or in their conſequence, but univerfally, 
colleclively, and directly, the fundamental franchiſes 
of a people, equal to the whole inhabitants of ſeveral 
reſneAable kingdoms and ſtates; equal to the ſubjects 
of the kings of Sardinia or of Denmark ;_equal to thoſe 
of the Unie ed Netheriands ; . and more than are to be 
found 
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found in all the ſtates of Switzerland. This way of 
proſcribing men by whole nations, as it were, from 
all the benefits of the conſtitution to which they were 
born, I never can believe to be politic or expedient, 
much leſs neceſſary for the exiſtence of any ſtate or 
church in the world. Whenever TI ſhall be convinced, 

which will be late and reluctantly, that the ſafety of 
the church is utterly inconſiſtent with all the civil 
rights whatſoever of the far larger part of the inhabi- 
tants of our country, I ſhall be extremely forry for ĩt; 
becauſe I ſhall think the church to be truly in danger, 
It is putting things into the poſition of an ugly alterna- 


tive, into which, I hope in God, uy never will be 


Ut. 

: I have ſaid moſt of what occurs to. me on the topics 
you touch upon, relative to the religion of the king, 
and his coronation oath. I ſhall conclude the obſer- 
vations which I wiſhed to ſubmit to you on this point, 
by aſſuring you, that I think you the moſt' remote 
that can be conceived from the metaphy ficians of our 
times, who are the moſt fooliſh of men, and who, 
dealing in univerſals and effences, ſee no difference 
between more and leſs; and who of courſe would 
think that the reafon of the law which obliged the king 
to be a communicant of the church of England, would 
be as valid to exclude a Catholic from deing an ex- 
ciſeman, or to deprive a man who ha; five hundred a 
year, under that deſcription, from voting on a per 
with a factitious proteſtant diſſenting freeholder of 
ſorty ſhillings. 

Recollect, my dear friend, that it was a fundament- 
al principle in the French monarchy, whilſt it food, 


that the ſtate ſhould be catholic ; yet the edict of 


Nantz gave, not a full eccleſiaſtical, but a complete 
civil efabliſhment,. with places of which only they were 
capable, fo the calviniſts of France, and there were 
very few employments indeed of which they were 
not capable, The world praiſed the Cardinal de a 

jeu, 
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Hen, who took the firſt opportunity to trip them of 


their fortified places and cautionary towns. The ſame 
world held and does hold in execration (ſo far as that 
buſineſs is concerned) the memory of Louis the Four- 
teenth, for the total repeal of that favourable edict, 


though the talk of © fundamental laws, eſtabliſhed 


* religion, religion of the prince, ſafety to the ſtate,” 
&c. &c. was then as largely held, and with as bitter a 
revival of the animoſities of the civil confuſions during 
the ſtruggles between the parties, as now they can be 


in Ireland. | 
Perhaps there are perſons who think that the ſame 


reaſon does not hold when the religious relation of the 
ſovereign and ſubject is changed: but they who have 

their ſhop full of falſe weights and meaſures, and 
who imagine that the adding or taking away the name 
of Proteſtant or Papiſt, Guelph or Ghibelline, alters 
all the principles of equity, policy, and prudence, 
leave us no common date upon which we can reaſon. 
I therefore paſs by all this, which on you will make 
no impreſſion. to come to what ſeems to be a ſerious 
conſideration in your mind; I mean the dread you 
expreſs of © reviewing, for the purpoſe of altering, 
% the principles of the revolution.” This is an intereſt- 
ing topic ; on which I will, as fully as your leiſure 


and mine permits, lay before you the ideas I have 


formed. 

Firſt, I cannot poſſibly confound in my mind all 
the things which were done at the revolution, with 
the principles of the revolution. As in moſt great 
changes, many things were done from the neceſ- 
ſities of the time, well or ill underſtood from paſ- 
ſion or from vengeance, which were not only, not 
perfectly agreeable to its principles, but in the 


moſt direct contradiction to them. I ſhall not 


think that the deprivation of ſome millions of people 
of all the right of citizens, and all intereſt in the 
conſtitution, in and to which they were born, was 


a thing 
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a thing conformable to the declared principles of the 
revolution. This I am ſure is true relatively to Eng- 
land (where the operation of theſe anti- principles 
comparatively were of little extent), and ſome of our 
late laws, in repealing acts made immediately. after 
the revolution, admit that ſome things then done were 
not done in the true ſpirit of the revolution. But the 

revolution operated differently in England and Ire- 
land, in many, and theſe eſſential particulars. Sup- 
poſing the principles to have been altogether the ſame 
in both kingdoms, by the application of thoſe prin- 
ciples to very different objects, the whole ſpirit of 
the ſyſtem was changed, not to ſay reverfed. In 
England it was the ſtruggle of the great body of the 
people for the eſtabliſhment of their liberties, againſt 
the efforts of a very ſmall faction; who would have 
oppreſſed them. In Ireland it was the eſtabliſhmeht 
of the power of the ſmaller number, at the expence 
of the civil liberties and properties of the far greater 
part; and at the expence of the political liberties of 
the whole. It was, to ſay the truth, not a revolution, 
but a conqueſt, which is not to ſay a great deal in 
its favour. To inſiſt on every thing done in Ite- 
land at the revolution, would be to inſiſt on the ſe- 
vere and jealous policy of a conqueror, in the crude 
ſettlement of his new acquilition, as a permanent rule 
for its future government. This, no power, in no 
country that ever I heard of, has done or profeſſed to 
do—except in Ireland, where it is done, and poſſi- 
bly by ſome people will be profeſſed. Time has, by 
degrees, in all other places and periods, blended and 
coalited the conquered with the conquerors. So, al- 
ter ſome time, and after one of the moſt rigid con- 
_ queſts that we read of in hiſtory, the Normans ſoft- 
ened into the Engliſh. I wiſh you to turn your re- 
collection to the fine ſpeech of Cerealis to the Gauls, 
made to diſſuade them from revolt. Speaking of the 
Romans,—* Vos quamvis toties laceſliti, jure victoriæ 
a cc id 
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id ſolum vobis addidimus, quo pacem tueremur; 
nam neque quies gentium fine armis ; neque arma 
<* {ine ſtipendiis; neque ſtipendia fine tributis, habe- 
* ri queant. Cetera in communi fita ſunt : ipſi ples + 
umque noſtris exercitibus præ ſidetis ipſi has aliaſ- 
que provincias regitis : nil ſeparatum clauſumve 
Proinde pacem et urbem, quam victores victique 
eodem jure obtinemus, amate, colite.” You will 
conſider, whether the arguments uſed by that Roman, 
to theſe Gauls, would apply to the cafe in Ireland, 
and whether you could uſe ſo plauſible a preamble 
to any ſevere warning you might think it proper to 
hold out to thoſe who ſhould reſort to ſedition in- 
ſtead of ſupplication, to obtain any object that they 
may purſue with the governing power. 5 
For a much longer period than that which had 
ſufficed to blend the Romans with the nation to which 
of all others they were the moſt adverſe, the Proteſt- 
ants ſettled in Irelard, confidered themſelves in no 
other light than that of a ſort of a colonial garriſon, 
to keep the natives in ſubjection to the other ſtate of 
Great Britain. The whole ſpirit of the revolution 
in Ireland, was that of not the mildeſt conqueror, 
In truth, the ſpirit of thoſe proceedings did not 
commence at that æra, nor was religion of any 
kind their primary object. What wes done, was 
not in the ſpirit of a conteſt between two religi- 
ous factions; but between two. adverſe nations. 
The ſtatutes of Kilkenny ſhew, that the ſpirit of 
the popery laws, and ſome even of their actual 
proviſions, as applied between Engliſhry and Iriſh- 
Ty, had exiſted in that haraſſed country before the 
words Proteſtant and Papiſt were heard of in the 
world. If we read baron Finglas, Spenſer, and 
Sir John Davis, we cannot miſs the true genius and 
policy of the Engliſn government there * the re- 
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volution, as well as during the whole reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Sir John Davis boaſts of the benefits = 
celve 
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natives, by extending to them the Engliſſi law, and 
turning the whole kingdom into ſhire ground. - But 
the appearance of things alone was changed. The origi- 
nal ſcheme was never deviated from for a ſingle 
hour. Unheard-of confiſcations were made in the 
northern parts, upon grounds of plots and eonſpira- 
cies, never proved upon their ſuppoſed authors. 
The war of chicane ſucceeded to the war of arms 
and af hoſtile ſtatutes; and a regular ſeries of ope- 
rations were carried on, particularly from Chicheſt- 
er's time, in the ordinary courts of juſtice, and by 
ſpecial commiſſions and inquiſitions: firſt, under pre- 
tences of tenures, and then of titles in the crown, 
for the purpoſe of the total extirpation of the intereſt - 
of the natives in their own ſoil until this ſpecies of 
ſubtle ravage, being carried to the laſt exceſs of op- 
preſſion and inſolence under lord Strafford, it kindled 
the flames of that rebellion which broke out in 164 r; 
By the iſſue of that war, by the turn which the earl 
of Clarendon gave to things at the reſtoration, and 
by the total reduction of the kingdom of Ireland in 
1691, the ruin of the native Iriſh, and in a great 
meaſure too, of the firſt races of the Engliſh, was 
completely accompliſhed. The new Engliſn intereſt 
was ſettled with as ſolid a ſtability as any thing in 
human affairs can look for. All the penal laws of 
that unparalleled code of oppreſſion, whict. were made 
after the laſt event, were manifeſtly the effects of 
national hatred and ſcorn towards a conquered peo- 
ple; whom the victors delighted to trample upon, 
and were not at all afraid to provoke. They were 
not the effect of their fears but of their ſecurity. 
They who carried on this ſyſtem, looked to the ir- 
reſiſtible force of Great Britain for their ſupport in 
their acts of power. They were quite certain, that 
no complaints of the natives would be heard on 
this ſide of the water, with any other ſentiments 
than thoſe of contempt and indignation, Their 
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eries ſerved only to augment their torture, Machines 
which could anſwer their purpoſes ſo well, muſt be 
of an excellent contrivance. Indeed in England, 
the double name of the complainants, Iriſh and Pa- 
piſts (it would be hard to fay, ſingly, which ſingly 
Vas the moſt odious) ſhut up the hearts of every one 
againſt them. Whilſt that temper prevailed, and it 
prevailed iq all its force to a time within our memory, 
every meaſure was pleafing and popular, juſt in pro- 
portion as it tended to haraſs and ruin a ſet of peo- 
ple, who were looked upon as enemies to God and 
man; and indeed as a race of bigotted ſavages who 
were a diſgrace to human nature itſelf. | 

However, as the Engliſh in Ireland began to be 
domiciliated, they began alfo to recolle& that they 
had a country. The Engliſh interoſt, at firſt by faint 
and almoſt inſenfible degrees, but at length openly 
and avowedly, became an independent Iriſi interęſt; 


full as independent as it could ever have been, if it 


had continued in the perſons of the native Iriſn; and 
it was maintained with more ſkill, and more con- 
fiſtency than probably it would have been in theirs. 
With their views, the 4#nglo-1rif changed their max- 
its —it was neceſſary to demonſtrate to the whole 
people, that there was fomething at leaſt, of a com- 
mon intereft, combined with the independency, 
which was to become the object of common exertions. 
The mildneſs of government produced the firſt re- 
laxation towards the Inſh, the neceſſities, and, in 
part too, the temper that predominated at this great 
change, produced the fecond and the moſt impor- 
tant of theſe relaxations. Engliſh government, and 
Iriſh legiſlature felt jointly the propriety of this mea- 
ſure. The Iriſh parhament and nation became 
independent. ö 
The true revolution to you, that which moſt in- 
trinſically and ſubſtantially reſembled the Engliſh re- 
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volution of 1688, was the Iriſh revolution of 1)82. 
The rriſh parliament of 1982, bore little reſemblance 
to that which fat in that kingdom, after the period 
of the firſt of theſe revolutions. It bore a much near- 
er reſemblance to that which ſat under king James. 
The change of the parliament in 1982 from the 
character of the parliament which, as a token of its 
indignation, had burned all the journals indiſcrimi- 
nately of the former parliament in the council cham- 
ber, was very viſible. The addreſs of king Wil- 
liam's parliament, the parliament which aſſembled 
after the revolution, amongſt other cauſes of com- 
plaint (many of them ſufficiently juſt), complains of 
the repeal by their predeceſſors of Poyning's law no 
abſolute idol with the parliament of 178 2. | 
Great Britain finding the Anglo-Iriſh highly ani- 
mated with a ſpirit, which had indeed ſhewn itſelf 
before, though with little energy, and many inter- 
ruptions, and therefore ſuffered a multitude of 
uniform precedents to be eſtabliſhed againſt it, act- 
ed in my opinion, with the greateſt temperance 
and wiſdom. She ſaw, that the diſpoſition of the 
leading part of the nation, would not permit 
them to act any longer the part of a garriſon. 
She ſaw, that true policy did not require that they 
ever ſhould have appeared in that character; or if 
it had done fo formerly, the reaſons nad now ceaſ- 
ed to operate. She ſaw that the Iriſh of her race, 
were reſolved to build their conititution and 
their politics, upon another bottom. With thoſe 
things under her view, ſhe inſtantly complied 
with the whole of your demands, without any re- 
ſervation whatſoever. She ſurrendered that bound- 
leſs ſuperiority, for the preſervation of which, and 
the acquiſition, ſhe had ſupported the Engliſh co- 
lonies in Ireland for ſo long a time, and at fo vaſt 


an expence (according to the ſtandard of thoſe ages) 
of her blood and treaſure. 
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When we bring before us the matter which hiſtory 
affords for our ſelection, it is not improper to exa- 
mine the ſpirit of the ſeveral precedents, which 
are candidates for our choice. Might it not be as 
well for your ſtateſmen, on the other {ide of the 
water, to take an example from this latter, and 
ſurely more conciliatory revolution, as a pattern for 
your conduct towards your own fellow-citizens, 
than from that of 1688, when a paramount ſove- 
reignty over both you and them, was more loftily 
claimed, and more ſternly exerted, than at any for- 
mer, or at any ſubſequent period? Great Britain in 
1782, roſeabove the vulgar ideas of policy, the or- 
dinary jealouſies of ſtate, and all the ſentiments of 
national pride and national ambition. If ſhe had 
been. more diſpoſed than, I thank God for it, ſhe 
was, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of paſlion, than to 
the dictates of prudence; ſhe might have urged the 
principles, the maxims, the policy, the practice of 
the revolution, againſt the demands of the leading 
deſcription in Ireland, with full as much plauſtbili- 
ty, and full as good a grace, as any amongſt them 
can poſſibly do, againſt the ſupplications of ſo vaſt 
and extenſive a deſcription of their qwn people. 

A good deal too, if the ſpirit of domination and 
excluſion had prevailed in England, might have been 
excepted againtt ſome of the means then employed 
in Ireland, whilſt her claims were in agitation. 
They were, at leaſt, as much out of ordinary courſe, 
as thoſe which are now objected againſt admitting 
your people to any of the benefits of an Engliſh 
conſtitution. Moſt certainly, neither with you, nor 
here, was any one ignorant of what was at that 
time ſaid, written, and done. But on all fides we 
| ſeparated the means from the end: and we ſepara- 
ted the cauſe of the moderate and rational, from 
the ill-intentioned and ſeditious; which on ſuch oc- 
caſions are fo May apt to march together. * 

| inat 
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that time, on your part, you were not afraid to 
review what was done at the revolution of 1688, 
and what had been continued during the ſubſequent 
flouriſhing period of the Britiſh empire. The change 
then made was a great and fundamental alteration. 
In the execution, it was an operoſe buſineſs on both 
ſides of the water. It required the repeal of ſeve- 
ral laws; the modification of many, and a new courſe 
to be given to an infinite number of legiſlative, ju- 
dicial, and official practices and uſages in both king- 
doms. This did not frighten any of us. You are 
now aſied to give, in ſome moderate meaſure, to 
your fellow-citizens, what Great Britain gave to you, 
without any meaſure at all. Yet, notwithſtanding 
all the difficulties at the time, and the apprehenſi- 
ons which ſome very well-meaning people enter- 
tained, through the admirable temper in which this 
revolution (or reſtoration in the nature of a revolu- 
tion) was conducted in both kingdoms, it has hi- 
therto produced no inconvenience to either; and I 
truſt, with the centinuance of the ſame temper, 
that it never will. I think that this ſmall incon- 
| fiderable change relative to an excluſive ſtatute not 
made at the revolution) for reſtoring the people to 
the benefits, from which the green ſoreneſs of a ci- 
vil war had not exchuded them, will be productive 
of no ſort of miſchief whatſoever. Co apare what 
was done in 1782, with with what is wiſhed in 
1792; conſider the ſpirit of what has been done at 
the ſeveral periods of reformation, and weigh ma- 
turely, whether it be exactly true that conciliatory 
conceſſions are of good policy only in diſcuſſions 
2tween nations; but that among deſcriptions in the 
ſame nation, they muſt always be irrational and 
dangerous. What have you ſuffered in your peace, 
your proſperity, or, in what ought ever to be dear to 
a nation, your glory, by the laſt act by which ycu 
took the property of that people under the — 
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of the laws ? What reaſon have you to dread the 
conſequences of admitting the people poſſeſſing that 
property to ſome ſhare in the protection * the conſti- 
2 


I do not mean to trouble you with any thing to 


remove the objections, I will not call them argu- 


ments, againſt this meaſure, taken from a ferocious 


„ hatred to all that numerous deſcription of Chriſtians, 
"I t would be to pay a poor compliment to your 
underſtanding or your heart. Neither your religion, 


nor your politics conſiſt ® in odd perverſe antipa- 
* thies.” You are not reſolved to perſevere in pro- 
ſeribing from the conſtitution, ſo many millions of 
your countrymen, becauſe, in contradiction to expe- 
rience and to common ſenſe, you think proper to 
imagine, that their principles are ſubverſive of com- 
mon human ſociety. To that I ſhall only ſay, that 
whoever has a temper, which can be gratified by in- 
Aulging himſelf in theſe good-natured fancies, ought 
to do a great deal more. For an excluſion from the 
privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, is not a cure for ſo ter- 
rible a diſtemper of the human mind, as they are 
pleaſed to ſuppoſe in their countrymen. I rather 
conceive a participation in thoſe privileges to be it- 
ſelf a remedy for ſome mental diſorders. 

As little ſhall I detain you with matters that can 
as little obtain admiſſion into a mind like yours 
ſuch as the fear, or pretence of fear, that in ſpite of 
your own power, and the trifling power of Great Bri- 
tain, you may be conquered by the pope; or that this 
commodtous bugbear (who is of infinitely more uſe to 
thoſe who pretend to fear, than to thoſe who love 
him) will abſolve his majeſty's ſubjects from their al- 
legiance, and ſend over the cardinal of York to rule 
you as his viceroy ; or that, by the plenitude of his 


Power, he will take that Kerce tyrant, the King of the 


French, out of his jail, and arm that nation (which on 
all occaſions treats his holineſs ſo very politely) with 
| his 
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is bulls and pardons, to invade poor old Ireland, to 
reduce you to popery and ſlavery, and to force the 
free-born, naked feet of your people into the wood- 
en ſhoes of that arbitrary monarch. I qo not believe 
that diſcourſes of this kind are held, or that an 
thing like them will be held, by any who walk about 
without a keeper. Yet, I confeſs, that on occaſions 
of this nature, I am the moſt afraid of the weakeſt 
reaſonings; becauſe they diſcover the ſtrongeſt paſſia 
ons. Theſe things will never be brought out in d. 
finite propoſitions. They would not preyent pity 
towards any perſons ; they would only cauſe it for 
thoſe who were capable of talking in fuch a ſtrain, 
But I know, and am ſure, that ſuch ideas as no man 
will diſtinctly produce to another, or hardly venture 
to bring in any plain ſhape to his own mind—he will 
utter in obſcure, ill-explained doubts, jealouſies, ſur- 
miſes, fears, and apprehenſions; and that in ſuch a 
fog, they will appear to have a good deal of ſize, 
and will make an impreſſion; when, if they were 
clearly brought forth and defined, they would meet 
with nothing but ſcorn and derifion. 

There is another way of taking an objection to this 
conceſſion, which I admit to be ſomething more plau- 
ſible, and worthy of a more attentive examination. 
Tt is, that this numerous claſs of people is mutinous, 
diſorderly, prone to ſedition, and eaſy to be wrought 
upon by the inſidious arts of wicked and deſigning 

men; that conſcious of this, the ſober, rational, and 
wealthy part of that body, who are totally of another 
character, do by no means deſire any participation 
for themſelves, or for any one elſe of their deſcription, 
in the franchiſes of the Britiſh conſtitution. 

I have great doubt of the exact neſs of any part of 
this obſervation. But let us admit that the body of 
the Catholics are prone to ſedition (of which, as 1 
have ſaid, I entertain much doubt), is it poſſible, 
that any fair obſerver or fair reaſpner, can On 
| | | * 0 
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of confining this deſcription to cham only? I believe 
it to be poilible for men to be mutinous and ſediti- 


ous who feel no grievance: but I believe no man 


will aſſert ſeriouſly, that when people are of a turbu- 
lent ſpirit, tlie beſt way to keep them in order, is to 
furniſh them with ſomething ſubſtantjal to complain 
1 -- | 
Yau ſeparate very praperly the ſober, rational, 

and ſubſtantial part of their deſcription from the * 1 
Vou give, as you ought to do, weight only to the 
former. What I have always thought of the matter 
is this—that the moſt poor, illiterate, and uninform- 
ed creatures upon earth, are judges of a practical op- 
preſſion. It is a matter of feeling: and as ſuch per- 
ſons generally have felt moſt of it, and are not of 
an over- lively ſenſibility, they are the beſt judges of 
it. But for the real cauſe, or the appropriate remedy, 
they ought never to be called into council about 
the one or the other, They ought to be totally 
ſhut out; becauſe their reaſon js weak, becauſe when 
once rouſed, their paſſions are ungoyerned ; becauſe 
they want information; becauſe the ſmallneſs of the 
property which individually they poſſeſs, renders 
them leſs attentive to the conſequence of the meaſures 
they adopt in affairs of moment. When J find a 
great cry amongſt the people, who ſpeculate little, 
I think myſelf called ſeriouſly to examine into it, 
and to ſeparate the real cauſe from the ill effects 

of the paſſion it may excite; and the bad uſe which 
artful men may make of an irritation of the popular 
mind. Here we muſt be aided by perſons of a con- 
trary character; we muſt not liſten to the deſperate 
or the furious; but it is therefore neceſſary for us to 
diſtinguiſh who are the really indigent, and the really 
intemperate. As to the perſons who deſire this part 
in the conſtitution, I have no reaſon to imagine that 
they are men who have nothing to loſe and much to 
look for in public confuſion. The popular meeting from 


Which 
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which apprehenſions have been entertained, has af- 
ſembled. I have accidentally had converſation with 

two friends of mine, who know ſomething of the 
gentleman who was put into the chair upon that oc- 
caſion; one of them has had money tranſaQtions with | 
him; the other, from curioſity, has been to ſee his 
concerns : they both tell me he 1s a man of ſome 
Property ; but you muſt be the beſt judge of this, 
who by your. office are likely to know his tranſ- 
actions. Many of the others are certainly perſons of 
fortune z and all, or moſt, ſathers of families, men 
in reſpectable ways of liſe, and ſome of them far 
from contemptible, either ſor their information, ort 
for the abilities which they have ſhewn in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of their intereſts. What ſuch men think it for 
their advantage to acquire, ought not, prima facie, to 
be conſidered as raſh or heady, or incompatible with 
the public ſafety or welfare. 

I admit, that men of the beſt fortunes and reputa- 
tions, and of the beſt talents and education too, may, 
by accident, ſhew themſelves furious and intemperate 
in their defires. This is a great misfortune when it 
happens ; for the firſt preſumptions are undou>tedly 
in their favour, - We have two ſtandards of jndging 
in this caſe of the ſanity and ſobriety of any proceed- 
ings ; of unequal certainty indeed, but neither of 
them to be negleQed ; the firſt is by the value of th2 
object ſought, the next is by the means through 
which it is purſued. _ 

The object purſued by the Catholics is, I under- 
ſtand, and have all along reaſoned as if it were fo, in 
ſome degree or meaſure to be again admitted to the 
franchiſes of the conſtitution. Men are conſidered 2s 
-under ſome derangement of their intellects, when they 
ſce good and evil in a different light from other men; 
when they chooſe nauſeous and unwholeſome ſood; 
and reject ſuch as to the reſt of the world 


ſeems 


imer TD 
ſeems pleaſant and is known to be nutritive. I have 
always eonſidered the Britiſh conſtitution, not to be 
a thing in itſelf ſo vitious, as that none but men of 
deranged underſtanding, and turbulent tempers could 
deſire a ſhare in it: on the contrary, I ſhould think 
very indifferently of the underſtanding and temper 
of any body of men, who did not wiſh to partake of 
this great and acknowledged benefit. I cannot 
think quite fo favourably either of the ſenſe or 
temper of thoſe, if any ſuch there are, who would 
voluntarily perſuade their brethren that the object is 
not fit for them, or they for the obje&t. What- 
ever may be my thoughts concerning them, I am 
quite ſure, that they who hold ſuch language, muſt 
forfeit all credit with the reſt. This is infallible—If 
they conceive any opinion of their judgment, they 
cannot poſlibly think them their friends. There is, 
indeed, one ſuppoſition, which would reconcile the 
conduct of ſuch gentlemen to ſound reaſon, and to 
the pureſt affection towards their fellow ſufferers; it 
is, that they act under the impreſſion of a well- 
_ grounded fear for the general intereſt, If they 
ſhould be told, and ſhould believe the tory, that if 
they dare attempt to make their condition better, 
they will infallibly make it worſe—that if ney aim 
at obtaining liberty, they will have their ſlavery 
doubled—that their endeavour to put themſelves upon 
any thing which approaches towards an equitable 
footing with their fellow-ſubje&ts, will be conſidered 
as an -indication of a ſeditious and rebellious diſpo- 
ſition—ſuch a view of things ought perfectly to re- 
ſtore the gentlemen, who ſo anxiouſly. difſuade their 
countrymen from wiſhing a participation with the 
privileged part of the people, to the good opinion 
of their fellows. But what is to them a very full juſ- 
'tification, is not quite ſo honourable to that 
power from whoſe maxims and temper ſo good 
a ground of rational terror is furniſhed. I think 
| 22 DTS argu- 
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arguments of this kind will never be uſed by the 
friends of a government which I greatly reſpect; or 
by any of the leaders of an oppoſition whom I have 
the honour to know; and the ſenſe to admire. I 
remember Polybius tells us, that during his captivity 
in Italy as a Peloponneſian hoſtage—he ſolicited old 
Cato to intercede with the ſenate for his releaſe, and 
that of his countrymen : this old politician told him 
that he had better continue in his preſent condition, 
however irkſome, than apply again to that formidable 
authority for their relief; that he ought to imitate the 
wiſdom of his countryman Ulyſſes, who, when he 
was once out of the den of the Cyclops, had too 
much ſenſe to venture again. into the ſame cavern. 
Put I conceive too high an. opinion of the Iriſh le- 
giſlature to think that they are to their fellow citi- 
zens, what the grand oppreſſors of mankind were to 
a people whom the fortune of war had ſubjected to 
their power. For though Cato could uſe ſuch a pa- 
rallel with regard to his ſenate, I ſhould really think 
it nothing ſhort of impious, to compare an Iriſh par- 
liament to a den of Cyclops. I hope the people, 
both here and with you, will always apply to the 
Houſe of commons with becoming modeſty ; but at 
the ſame time with minds unembarraſſed with any 
. ſort of terror. 285 N | 
As to the means which the Catholies employ to 
obtain this object, ſo worthy of ſober and rational 
minds. I do admit that ſuch means may be uſed in 
the purſuit of it, as may make it proper for legiſla- 
ture, in this caſe, to defer their compliance until the 
demandants are brought to a proper ſenſe of their 
duty. A conceſſion in which the governing pow- 
er cf sur country loſes its dignity, is dearly bought 
even by him who obtains his object: All the people 
have a deep intereſt in the dignity of parliament. 
But, as the refuſal of franchiſes which are drawn _— 
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of the firſt vital ſtamina of the B:itiſh conſtitution, 
is a very ſerious thing, we ought to be very ſure, 
that the manner and ſpirit of the application is offen- 
five and dangerous indeed, before we ultimately re- 
Ject all applications of this nature. The, mode of ap- 
plication, I hear, is by petition. It is the manner in 
which all the ſovereign powers. of the world are ap- 
proached; and I never heard (except in the caſe of 
James the Second) that any prince conſidered this 
manner of ſupplication to be contrary to the humility 
of a ſubject, or to the reſpe& due to the perſon or 
authority of the ſovereign. This rule, and a correſ- 
pondent practice, are obſerved, from the Grand 
Seignior, down to the moſt petty: Prince, or republic 
in Europe. 

Vou have ſent me ſeveral papers, ſome in print, 
ſome in manuſcript. I think J had ſeen all of them, 
except the formula of aſſociation. I confeſs they ap- 
pear to me to contain matter miſchievous, and capa- 
ble of giving alarm, if the ſpirit in which they are 
written ſhould be found to make any conſiderable 
progreſs. But I am at a loſs to know how to apply 
them, as objections to the caſe now before us. When 
I find that the general committee which aQs for the 
Roman Catholics in Dublin, prefers the aſſociation pro- 


poſed in the written draft you have ſent me, to a re- 


ſpectful application ia parliament, I ſhall think the 
perſons who fign ſuch a paper, to be unworthy of 
any privilege which may be thought fit to be granted 
and that ſuch men ought, by name, to be excepted 


from any benefit under the conſtitution to which they 


offer this violence. But I do not find that this 
form of a ſeditious league has been ſigned by 
any perſon whatſoever, either on the part of 
the ſuppoſed projectors, or on the part of thoſe 


whom it is calculated to ſeduce. I do not find, 


on enquiry, that ſuch a thing was mentioned, or 
even remotely alluded to, in the general meeting 


of 
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of the Catholics, from which ſo much violence was 
apprehended. I have confidered the other publicati- 
ons, ſigned by individuals, bn the part of certain ſo- 
cieties I may miſtake, for I have not the honour 
of knowing them perſonally, but 1 take Mr. Butler, 
and Mr. Tandy not to be Catholics, but members of 
the eſtabliſhed church. Not one that I recolle& of 
theſe publications, which you and I equally diſlike, 
appears to be written by perſons of that perſuaſion. 
Now, if, whilſt a man is dutifully ſoliciting a favour 
from parliament, any perſon ſhould chuſe, in an 
improper manner, to fhew his inclination towards 
the cauſe depending; and if that muſt deſtroy the cauſe 
of the petitioner ;_ then, not only the petitioner, but 
the legiſlature itſelf, is in the power of any weak 
friend orartful enemy, that the ſupplicant, or thay 
the parliament may have. A man muſt be judged 
by his own actions only. Certain proteſtant diſſent- 
ers make ſeditious propoſitions to the Catholics, which 
it does not appear that they have yet accepted. It 
would be ftrange that the tempter ſhould eſcape all 
puniſhment, and that he who, under circumſtances 
full of ſeduction and full of provocation, has reſiſted 
the temptation, ſhould incur the penalty. You know 
that, with regard to the diſſenters, who are fated to 
be the chief movers in this vile ſcheme of altering 
the principles of election to a right of voting by the 
head, you are not able (if you ought even to with *' 
ſuch a thing) to deprive them of any part of 
the franchiſes and privileges which they hold on 
a footing of perfect equality with yourſelves. They 
may do what they pleaſe with conſtitutional 1mpu- 
nity; but the others cannot even liſten with civility 

to an invitation from them to an ill-judged ſcheme 
of liberty, without forfeiting, for ever, all hopes 
of any of thoſe liberties, which we admit to be lo- 
ber and rational. 


It 
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It is known, I believe, that the greater, as well as 
the ſounder part of our excluded countrymen, have 
not adopted the wild ideas, and wilder engagements, 

which have been held out to them; but have ra- 
ther choſen to hope ſmall and ſafe conceſſions from 
the legal power, than boundleſs objects from trou- 
ble and confuſion, This mode of action ſeems to 
me to mark men of ſobriety, and ta diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe who are intemperate, from circumſtance 
or from nature. But why do they not inſtantly diſ- 
claim and diſavow thoſe who make ſuch advances 
to them? In this too, in my opinion, they ſhew 
themſelves no leſs ſober and cireumſpect. In the pre- 
ſent moment, nothing ſhort of inſanity could duce 
them to take ſuch a ſtep. Pray conſider the cir- 
cumſtances. Diſclaim, ſays ſomebody, all union 
with the diſſenters ;—right—But, when this your in- 
junction is obeyed, ſhall T obtain the object which [ 
ſolicit from you ?P—Oh, no, nothing at all like it 
But, in puniſhing us by an excluſion from the con- 
ſtitution through the great gate, for having been 
invited to enter into it by a poſtern, will you puniſh 
by deprivation of their privileges, or mul& in any 
other way, thoſe who have tempted us? Far from 
it—we mean to preſerve all their liberties and immu- 
nities, as our life blood. We mean to cultivate them, 
as brethren whom we love and reſpect with you, we 
have no fellowſhip. We can bear, with patience, 
their enmity to ourſelves; but their friendſhip with 

you, we will not endure. But mark it well! All 
our quarrels with them, are always to be revenged up- 
on you. Formerly, it is notorious, that we ſhould 
have reſented with the higheſt indignation, your pre- 
ſuming to ſhew any ill-will to them. You muſt not ſuf- 
fer them, now, to ſhew any good-will to you. Know 
Hand take it once for all—that it is, and ever has been, 
and ever will be, a ſundamental maxim in our po.itics, 
that you are not to have any part, or ſhadow, or 


name 
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name of intereſt whatever, in our ſtate. That we 
look upon you, as under an irreverſible outlawry from 


our conſtitution as perpetual and unalliable aliens. 


Such, my dear Sir, is the plain nature of the argu- 
ment drawn. from the revolution maxims, enforced by 
a ſuppoſed diſpoſition in the Catholics to unite with 
the diſſenters. Such it is, though it were clothed in 
never ſuch bland and civil forms, and wrapped up, as 
a poet ſays, in a thouſand © artful folds of facred 
lawn.” For my own part, I do not know in what 
manner to ſhape ſuch arguments, ſo as to obtain ad- 
miſſion for them into a rational underſtanding. Every 
thing of this kind 1s to be reduced, at laſt, to threats 
of power,—lI cannot ſay w@ victis, and then throw 
the ſword into the ſcale. I have no ſword; and if I 
had, in this caſe moſt certainly I would not uſe it as 
a make-weight in political reaſoning. . 

Obſerve, on theſe principles, the difference be- 
tween the procedure of the parliament and the diſ- 
ſenters, towards the people in queſtion. One em- 
ploys courtſhip, the other force. The diſſenters of- 
fer bribes, the parliament nothing but the front nega- 
tif of a ſtern and forbidding authority. A man may 
be very wrong in his ideas of what is good for him. 
But no man affronts me, nor can therefore juſtify my 
affronting him, by offering to make me as happy as 


_ himſelf, according to his own ideas of happineſs. This 


the diſſenters do to the Catholics. You are on the 
different extremes. The diſſenters offer, with regard 
to conſtitutional rights and civil advantages of al! 
ſorts, every thiug you refuſe every thing. With them, 
there is boundleſs, though not very aſſured hope; 
with you, a very ſure and very unqualified deſpair. 
The terms of alliance, from the diſſenters, offer a re- 
preſentation of the commons, choſen out of the peop le 
by the head. This is abſurdly and dangerouſly large, 
in my opinion; and that ſcheme of election is known 
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to have been, at all times, perfectly odious to rhe? 


But I cannot thing it right of courſe, to puniſh the 
Iriſh Romart Catholics by an univerſal excluſion; 
becauſe others, whom you would not puniſh at all, 
propoſe an univerſal admiſſion. I cannot diſſemble 
to myſelf, that, in this very kingdom, many per- 


ſons who are not in the fituation of the Iriſh Catholics; 


but who, on the contrary, enjoy the full benefit of 


the / conſtitution as it ſtands, and ſome of whom, from 


the effect of their fortunes, enjoy it in a large meas 
ſure, had ſome years ago aſſociated to procure great 
and undefined changes (they conſidered them as te- 
forms) in the popular part of the conſtitution. Our 


friend, the late Mr. Flood (no ſlight man) propoſed 


in his place, and in my hearing, a repreſentation not 
much leſs extenſive than this, for England; in which 
every houſe was to be inhabited by a voter in addr- 


lion to all the actual votes by other titles (ſome of 


the corporate) which we know do not require a houſe, 
or a ſhed. Can I forget that a perſon of the very 


higheſt rank, of very large fortune, and of the firſt 


claſs of ability, brought a bill into th: houſe of lords, 
in the head-quarters of ariſtocracy, containing identi- 
cally the ſame project, for the ſuppoſed adoption of 
which by a club or two, it is thought right to ex- 
tinguiſh all hopes in the Roman Catholics of Ireland? 
I cannot ſay it was very eagerly embraced, or very 
warmly purſued. But the lords neither did diſavow 
the bill, nor treat it with any diſregard, nor ex“ 
preſs any fort of difapprobation of its noble author, 
who has never loſt, with king or people, the leaſt 
degree of the reſpect and confideration which ſo 
juſtly belongs to him. | 


I am not at all enamoured, as I have told 


you, with titis plan of repreſentation; as little 
do I reliſh any bandings or aſſociations for procu- 


ring it. But if the queſtion was to be put to you 


and me uni verſal popular repreſentation, or none at 
X | 


all 


—— 
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all for u3 and ours—we ſhould find ourſelves in a very 
awkward poſition. I do not like this kind of dilem- 
mas, eſpecially when they are practical. 
Then, ſince our oldeſt fundamental laws follow, 
or rather couple, freehold with franchiſe ; fince no' 
principle of the revolution ſhakes theſe liberties ; ſince 
the oldeſt and orie of the beſt monuments of the con- 
ſtitution; demands for the Iriſh the privilege which 
they ſupplicate; ſince the principles of the revolution 
coincide with the declarations of the Great Charter; 
ſince the practice of the revolution, in this point, did 
not contradict its principles; ſince, from that event, 
twenty-five years had elapſed, before a domineering 
party, on a party principle, had ventured to disfran- 
chiſe, without any proof whatſoever of abuſe, the 
greater part of the community; ſince the king's co- 
ronation oath does not ſtand in his way to the perfor- 
mance of his duty to all his ſubjects; ſince you have 
given to all other diſſenters theſe privileges without 
limit, which are hitherto withheld, without any limi - 
tation whatſoever, from the Catholics ; fince no na- 
tion in the world has ever been known to exclude. 
ſo great a body of men (not born ſlaves) from the 
civil (tate, and all the benefits of its conſtitution ; 
the whole queſtion comes before parliament, as a mat- 
ter for its prudence. I do not put the thing on a 
queſtion of right, That diſcretion which in judi- 
cature is well {aid by lord Coke to be a crooked cord, 
in legiſlature is a golden rule. Supplicants ought 
not to appear too much in the character of litigants. 
If the ſubje& thinks ſo highly and reverently of 
the ſovereign authority, as not to claim any thing 
of right, ſo that it may ſeem to be independent o 
the power and free choice of its government : and 
if the ſovereign, on his part, conſiders the ad- 
vantages of the ſubjects as their right, and all their 
reaſonable wiſhes as ſo many claims; in the for- 
tunate conjunction of theſe mutual diſpoſitions are 
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laid the foundations of a happy and proſperous 
commonwealth. For my own part, deſiring of all 
things that the authority of the legiſlature under which 
] was born, and which I cheriſh, not only with a 
dutiful awe, but with a partial and cordial affection, ' 
to be maintained in the utmoſt poſſible reſpect, I ne- 
ver will ſuffer myſelf to ſuppoſe, that, at bottom, 
their diſcretion will be found to be at variance with 
eee ä i eee 25715 | 
The whole being at difcretion, I beg leave juſt to 
| ſuggeſt ſome matters for your confideration—Whe- 
ther the government in church or ſtate is likely to 
be more ſecure by continuing cauſes of grounded 
diſcontent, to a very great number (ſay two millions) 
of the ſubjects? or, Whether the conſtifution, com- 
bined and balanced as it is, will be rendered more 
folid, by depriving fo large a part of the people of 
All concern, or intereſt, or ſhare, in 'its reprefenta- 
tion, actual or virtual? T here mean to lay an 
emphaſis on the word virtual. Virtual repreſent= 
ation is that in which there is a communion of inte- 
reſts, and a ſympathy in feelings and defires between 
thoſe who act in the name of any deſcription of 
people, and the people in whoſe name they act, 
though the truſtees are not actually choſen by them. 
This is virtual repreſentation. Such a repreſentation 
I think to be, in many cafes, even better than the 
actual. Tt poſſeſſes moſt of its advantages, and is 
free from many of its inconveniences: it corrects 
the irregularities in the literal repreſentation, when 
the ſhiſting current of human affairs, or the acting 
of public intereſts in different ways, carry it oblique- 
ly from its firſt line of direction. The people may 
err in their choice; but common intereſt and common 
ſentiment are rarely miſtaken. But this ſort of virtu- 
al repreſentation cannot have a long or ſure exiſtence, 
il it has not a ſubſtratum in the actual. The member 
muſt have ſome relation to the conſtituent, As things 
| ſtand, 
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ſtand, the Catholic, as a Catholic and belonging to a 
deſctiption, has no virtual relation to the repreſent- 
ative; but the contrary. * There is a relation in mu- 
tual obligation. Gratitude may not always have a 
very laſting power; but the . recurrence of 
an application for favours will revive and refreſh it, 
and will neceſſarily produce ſome degree of mutual 
attention. It will produce, at leaſt, acquaintance. 
The ſeveral, deſcriptions of people will not be kept 
ſo much apart as they now are, as if they were not 
only ſeparate nations, but ſeparate ſpecies. The 
ſtigma and reproach, the hideous maſk will be taken 
off, and men will ſee each other as they are. Sure I 
am, that there have been thouſands in Ireland, who 
have never converſed with a Roman Catholic in their 
whole lives, unleſs they happened to talk to their 
gardener's workmen, or to aſk their way, when they 
had loſt it, in their ſports; or, at beſt, who had known 
them only as footmen. or other domeſtics of the ſe- 
cond and third order : and fo averſe were they, ſome 
time ago, to have them near their perſons, that they 
would not employ even thoſe who could never find 
their way beyond the ſtable. I well remember a 
great, and, in many reſpects, a good man, who ad- 
yertiſed for a blackſmith; but, at the ſame time, 
added, he muſt be a Proteſtant. It is impoſſible 
that ſuch a ſtate of things, though natural goodneſs 
in many perſons will undoubtedly make exceptions, 
muſt not produce alienation on the one fide, and 
pride and inſolence on the other. | 

Reduced to a queſtion of diſcretion, and tha 

diſcretion exerciſed ſolely upon what will appear 
beſt for the conſervation of the ſtate on its preſent 
baſis, I ſhould recommend it to your ſerious thoughts, 
whether the narrowing of the foundation is always 
the beſt way to ſecure the building? The body of 
disfranchiſed men will not be perfectly ſatisfied to 
remain always in that ſtate. If they are not ſatisfied, 
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you have two millions of ſubjects in your boſom, Full 
of uneaſineſs ; not that they cannot overturn the act 
of ſettlement, and put themſelves and you under 
an arbitrary maſter ; or, that they are not permitted 
to ſpawn an hydra of wild republics, on principles 
of a pretended natural equality in man; but, be- 
cauſe you will not ſuffer them to enjoy the antient, 
fundamental, tried advantages of a Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion; that you will not permit them to profit of the 
| protection of a common father, or thè freedom of 
common citizens: and that the only reaſon which 
can be aſſigned for this disfranchiſement, has a ten- 
dency more deeply to ulcerate their minds than the 
act of excluſion itſelf. What the conſequence of 
ſuch feelings muſt be, it is for you to > Joo To 
warn, is not to menace. 

Jam far from aſſerting, that men wit not ex- 
cite diſturbances without juſt cauſe. I know that 
ſuch an'affertion is not true. But, neither is it true 
that diſturbances have never juſt complaints ſor their 
origin. Tam ſure that it is hardly prudent to fur- 
niſh them with ſuch cauſes of complaint, as every 
man who thinks the Britiſh conſtitution a benefit, 
may think, at leaſt, colourable and plauſible. 

Several are in dread of the manceuvres of certain 
perſons among the diſſenters, who turn this ill hu- 
mour to their own ill purpoſes. You know, better 
than I can, how much theſe proceedings of certain 
among the diſſenters are to be feared, You are to 
weigh, with the temper which is natural to you, 
whether it may be for the ſafety of our eſtabliſhment, 
that the Catholics ſhould be ultimately perſuaded 
that they have no hope to enter into the contiitution, 
but through the diſſenters. 

Think, whether this be the way to prevent, or 
diſſolve ſactious combinations againſt the church, 
or the ſtate. Reflect ſeriouſly on the poſſible con- 
ſequences of * in the heart of your "bank 
| : a ban 
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a bank of diſcontent, every hour accumulating, 
upon which every deſcription of ſeditious men ma 
draw at pleaſure, They, whoſe principles of facti- 
on would diſpoſe them to the eſtabliſhment of an 
arbitrary monarchy, will find a nation of men who 
have no ſort of intereſt in freedom; but who will have 
an intereſt in that equality of juſtice or favour, with 
which a wiſe deſpot muſt view all his ſubjects who 
do not attack the foundations of his power. Love 
of liberty itſelf may, in ſuch men, become the means 
of ng an arbitrary domination. On the other 
hand, they who wiſh for a democratic republic, 
vil find a ſet of men who have no choice between 
civil ſervitude, and the entire ruin of a mixed con- 
ſtitution. 

Suppoſe the deine of Ireland A into three 
parts; of theſe (I ſpeak within compaſs) two are Ca- 
tholic. Of the remaining third, one half is compoſed 
of Diſſenters. There is no natural union between 
_ © thoſe deſcriptions. It may be produced. If the two 
parts Catholic be driven into a cloſe confederacy 
with half the third part of Proteſtants, with a view 
to a change in the conſtitution in church or ſtate, 
or both, and you reſt the whole of their ſecurity on 
a handful of gentlemen, clergy, and their dependants ; 
compute the ſtrength you have in Ireland, to oppoſe 
to grounded diſcontent; to capricious innovation, 
to blind popular fury, arid to ambitious turbulent 
intrigue. 

You mention that the wind of ſome gentlemen 
are a good deal heated: and that it is often ſaid, 
that rather than ſubmit to ſuch perſons having a 
| ſhare in their franchiſes, they would throw up their, 
independence, and precipitate an union with Great 
Britain. I have heard a diſcuſſion concerning ſuch an 
union amongſt all ſorts of men ever ſince I remember 
any thing. For my own part, I have never been able 
to bring my mind toany thing clear and decifive upon 
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the ſubject. There cannot be a more arduous queſti- 
on. As far as I can form an opinion, it would not be 
for the mutual advantage of the two kingdoms. 
Perſons however .more able than I am, think other- 
wiſe. But, whatever the merits of this union may be, 
to make ita menace, it muſt be ſhewn to- be an evil; 
and an evil more particularly to thoſe who are threat 
.ened with it, than to thoſe who hold it out as a ter- 
ror. I really do not ſee how this threat of an union 
can operate, or that the Catholics are more likely to 
be loſers by that meaſure than the chuichmen. 

The humours of the people, and of politicians 
too, areſo variable in themſelves and are ſo much 
under the occaſional influence of ſome leading men, 
that it is impoſſible to know what turn the public 
mind here would take on ſuch an event. There is 
but one thing certain concerning it. Great diviſi- 
ons and vehement paſſions would precede this union, 
both on the meaſure itſelf and on its terms; and par- 
ticularly, this very queſtion of a ſhare in the repre- ' 
ſentation for the Catholics, from whence the project 
of an union originated, would form a principal part 
in the diſcuſſion; and in the temper in which ſome 
gentlemen ſeem inclined to throw themſelves, by a 
fort of high indignant paſſion, into the ſcheme, thoſe 
Points would not be deliberated with all poſſible 
calmneſs. 

From my beſt obſervation, I ſhould greatly doubt, 
whether, in the end, theſe gentlemen would obtain 
their object, ſo as to make the excluſion of two 
millions of their countrymen a fundamental article 
in the union. The demand would be of a nature 
quite unprecedented. You might obtain the union; 
and, yet a gentleman who, under the new union 
eſtabliſhment, would aſpire to the honour of repre- 
ſenting his county, might poſſibly be as much ob- 
liged, as he may fear to be, under the old ſeparate 

i eſtabliſhment, 
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eſtabliſhment, tothe unſupportable mortification of aſk- 
ing his neighbours, who have a different opinion con- 
cerning the elements in the ſacrament, for their votes. 
Ü believe, nay, I am ſure, that the people of Great 
Britain, with or without an union, might be depend- 
ed upon, in caſes of any real danger, to aid the go- 
vernment of Ireland, with the ſame cordiality as 
they would ſupport their own, againſt any wicked 
attempts to ſhake the ſecurity of the happy con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate. But before. Great 
Pritain engages in any quarrel, the cauſe of the dif- 
pute would certainly be a part of her conſideration. 
If confuſions ſhould ariſe in that kingdom, from 
too ſteady an attachment to a proſcriptive mono- 
polizing-"fyſtem, and from the reſolution of re- 
garding the franchiſe, and, in it the ſecurity of the 
ſubject, as belonging rather to religious opinions 
than to civil qualification and civil conduct, I doubt 
whether you might quite certainly reckon on obtain- 
ing an aid of force from hence, for the ſupport of 
that ſyſtem. We might extend your diſtractions 
to this country, by taking part in them. England 
will be indiſpoſed, I ſuſpect, to fend an army for 
the conqueſt of Ireland. What was done in 1782 
is a deciſive proof of her ſentiments, of juſtice and 
moderation. She will not be fond of making ano- 
ther American war in Ireland. The principles of 
ſuch a war would but too much reſemble the former 
one. The well-diſpoſed and the ill-diſpoſed in Eng- 
land, would (for different reaſons perhaps) be equally 
| averſe to ſuch an enterprize. The confiſcations, the 
public auctions, the private grants, the plantations, 
the tranſplantations, which formerly animated ſo 
many adventurers, even among ſober citizens, to 
ſuch Iriſh expeditions, and which poſſibly might have 
animated ſome of them to the American, can have no 
Exiſtence in the caſe that we ſuppoſe, K 
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Let us form a ſuppoſition (no fooliſh or ungraund- 


ed ſuppoſition) that in an age, when men are infinitely 
more diſpoſed to heat themſelves with political than 
religious controverſies, the former ſhould entirely 


prevail, as we fee that in ſome places they have pre- 
vailed, over the latter: and that the Catholics of 
Ireland, from the courtſhip paid them on the one 


hand, and the high tone of refuſal on the other, 
: ſhould, in order to enter into all the rights of ſub- 


jects, all become Proteſtant Diſſenters; and as the 


others do, take all your oaths. They would all 
obtain their civil objects; and the change, for any 


thing I know to the contrary, (in the dark as I am 


about the Proteſtant Diſſenting tenets) might be of 


uſe to the health of their ſouls. But, what ſecurity 
our conſtitution, in church or ſtate, could derive 


from that eyent, I cannot poſlibly diſcern. Depend 
upon it, it is as true as nature is true, that if you force 
them out of the religion of habit, education, or opi- 
nion, it is not to yours they will ever go. Shaken 


in their minds, they will go to that where the dog- 
mas are feweſt ; where they are the moſt uncertain : 
where they lead them the leaſt to a conſideration of 


what they have abandoned. They will go to that 


uniformly democratic ſyſtem, to whoſe firſt move- 


ments they owed their emancipation. I recommend 


you ſeriouſly to turn this in your mind. Believe that 
it requires your beſt and matureſt thoughts. Take 
what courſe you pleaſe—union or no union; whether 


the people remain Catholics, or become Proteſtant 


Diſſenters, ſure it is, that the preſent ſtate of mono- 
poly cannot continue. 

If England were animated, as I think ſhe 1s not, 
with her former ſpirit of domination, and with the 
ſtrong theological hatred which ſhe once cheriſhed 
for that deſcription of her fellow-chriſtians and 
fellow- ſubjects; I am yet convinced, that, after 
the fulleſt ſucceſs in a ruinous ſtruggle, you appr 
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would be obliged finally to abandon that monopoly. 
We were obliged to do this, even whenevery thing 
promiſed ſucceſs in the American buſineſs. If you 
ſhould make this experiment at laſt, under the preſ- 
ſure of any neceſſity, you never can do it well. 
But if, inſtead of falling into a paſſion, the leading 
gentlemen of the country themſelves ſnould under- 
take the buſineſs cheerfully, and with hearty affec- 
tion towards it, great advantages would follow. 
What is forced, cannot be modified; but here, you 
may meaſure your conceſſions. | 
It is a conſideration of great moment, that you 
may make the deſired admiſſion, without altering the 
{ſtem of your repreſentation in the ſmalleſt degree, 
or in any. part. You may leave that deliberation 


bol a parliamentary change or reform, if ever you 


ſhould think fit to engage in it, uncomplicated and 
unembarraſſed with the other queſtion. Whereas, 


if they are mixed and confoynded, as ſome people 


attempt to mix and confound them, no one can an- 

ſwer for the effects on the conſtitution itſelt. 
There is another advantage in taking up this bu- 

ſineſs, ſingly and by an arrangement for the ſingle 


object. It is, that you may proceed by degrees. 


We muſt all obey the great law of change. It is 
the moſt powerful law of nature, and the means 
perhaps of its conſervation. All we can do, and 
that human wiſdom can do, is to provide that the 
change ſhall procced by inſenſible degrees. This 
has all the benefits which may bein change, with- 
out any of the inconv-nicnces of mutation. Eve- 
ry thing is provided for as it arrives. This mode will, 
on the one hand, prevent the unfixing old intereſis at 
once; a thing which is apt to bre=4i black and ſul- 
len diſcontent, in thoſe who are ai nce diſpoſſeſſedof 
all their inffuence and conſideratii n. I his gradual 
courſe, on the other ſide, will prevent men, long 
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under depreſſion, from being intoxicated with a large 
draught of new power, which they always abuſe with 
a licentious inſolence. But, wiſhing, as I do, the 
change to be gradual and cautious, I would, in my 
firſt ſteps, lean rather to the fide of enlargement than 
reſtriQion. | | TL, ; 

It is one excellence of our conſtitution, that all our 
rights of provincial election regard rather property 
than perſon. It is another, that the rights which ap- 
proach more nearly to the perſonal, are moſt-of them 
corporate, and ſuppoſe a reſtrained and ſtrict educa- 
tion of ſeven years in ſome uſeful occupations In 
both caſes the practice may have ſlid from the prin- 
ciple. The ſtandard of qualification in both caſes 
may be ſo low, or not fo judiciouſly choſen, as in 
ſome degree to fruſtrate the end. But all this is for 
your prudence in the caſe before you. You may 
riſe, a ſtep or two, the qualification of the Catholic 
voters. But if you were, to-morrow, 'to put the 
Catholic freeholder on the footing of the moſt fa- 
voured forty-ſhilling _ Proteſtant Diſſenter, you 
know that, ſuch is the actual ſtate of Ireland, 
this would not make a ſenſible alteration in almoſt 
any one election in the kingdom. The effect 
in their favour, even defenſively, would be infinitely 


flow. But it would be healing, it would be ſatisfac- | 


tory and protecting. The ſtigma would be removed. 
By admitting ſettled permanent ſubſtance in lieu of 
the numbers, you would avoid the great danger of 
our time, that of ſetting up number againſt property. 
The numbers ought never to be neglected; becauſe 
(beſides what is due to them as men) collectively, 
though not individually, they have great property: 
they ought to have therefore protection; they ought. 
to have even conſideration : but they ought not 
to predominate. 


My dear Sir, I have nearly done; I meant to write you 
a long letter; I have written a long diſſertation, I might 
| . , | have 
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have done it earlier and beiter. I might have been 
more forcible and more clear. if 1 had not been inter- 
rupted as I have been; and this obliges me not to 
write to you in my own hand. Though my hand but 
figns it, my heart goes with what I have written. 
Since I could think. at all, thoſe have been- my 
thoughts. You know that thirty two years ago they 
were as fully matured in my mind as they are now. 
A letter of mine to Lord Kenmare, though not by 
my deſire, and full of leſſer miſtakes, has been 
printed in Dublin. It was written ten or twelve years 
ago, at the time when 1 began the employment, 
which I have not yet finiſhed, in favour of another 
_ diſtreſſed people, injured by thoſe who have van- 
quiſhed them, or ſtolen a dominion over them. It 
contained my, ſentiments then; you will ſee how far 
they accord with my ſentiments now. Time has more 
and more confirmed me in them all. The preſent cir- 
cumſtances fix them deeper in my mind. 
] voted laſt ſeſſion, if a particular vote could be 
diltinguiſhed in unanimity, for an eſtabliſhment of 
the churchof England comorntly with the eſtabliſhment 
which was made ſome years before by act of parlia- 
ment, of the Roman Catholic, in the French con- 
quered country of Canada. At the time of making 
this Engliſh eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, we did not 
think it neceſſary for its ſafety, to deſtroy the 
former Gallican church ſettlement. In our firſt act 
we ſettled a government altogether monarchical, or 
nearly ſo. In that ſyſtem, the Canadian Catholics 
were far from being deprived of the advantages or 
diſtinctions, of any kind, which they enjoyed under 
their former monarchy. It is true, that ſ-m2 people. 
and amongſt them one eminent divine, predicted at 
that time, that by this ſtep we ſhould loſe our domi- 
nions in America. He foretold that the Pope would 
ſend his — thither; that the Canadians 


would 


n ee 
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| weil fall in with France ; would declare indepen» 


dence, and draw or force our colonies into the fame: 
deſign. The independence happened according to his 
prediction; but in directly the reverie order. All 
our Engliſh Proteſtant colonies revolted. They 

joined themſelves to France; and it ſo eee 
that Popiſh Canada was the only place which pre- 
ſerved its fidelity; the only place in which France got 
no footing; the only peopled colony which now remains 
to Great Britain. Vain are all the prognoſtics taken 
from ideas and paſhons, which ſurvive the ſtate of 


things which gave riſe to them. When laſt year we 
gave a popular repreſentation to the fame Canada, by 


the Choice of the landholders, and an ariſtocratic re- 
preſentation, at the choice of the crown, neither was 
the choice of the crown, nor the election of the land- 
holders, limited by a conſideration of religion. We 
had no dread for the Proteſtant church, which we 
ſettled there, becauſe we permitted the French Ca- 
tholics, in the utmoſt latitude of the deſcription, to 
be free ſubjects. They are good ſubjects, I have no 
doubt ; but I will not allow that any French Cana- 
dian Catholics are better men or better citizens than 
the I:ifh of the ſame communion. Paſſing from the 
extremity of the weſt, to the extremity almoſt of the 
eaſt ; I have been many years (now entering into the 
twelſth) employed in ſupporting the rights, privileges, 
laws and immunities of a very remote people. I have | 


not as yet been able to finiſh my taſk. I have ſtrug- 


gled through much diſcouragement and much oppoſi- 
tion ; much obloquy ; much calumny, for a people with 
whom I have no tie, but the common bond of man- 
kind. In this I have not been leſt alone. We did 
not fly from our undertaking, becauſe the people are 
Mahometans or Pagans, and that a great majority of 


the Chriſtians amongſt them are Papiſts. Some gentle- 


men in Ireland, I dare ſay, have good reaſons for what 
| they 
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they may do, which do not occur to me. I do not 
preſurne to condemn them; but thinking and act- 
Ing, as I have done, towards theſe remote nations, I 
ſnould not know how to ſhew my face, here or in 
Ireland, if I ſhould ſay that all the Pagans, all the 
Muſſulmen, and even all the Papiſts (fince they muſt 
form the higheſt ſtage in the climax of evil) are wor- 
thy of a liberal and honourable condition, except 
thoſe of one of the deſcriptions, which forms the ma- 
Jority of the inhabitants of the country in which you 
and I were born. If ſuch are the Catholics of Ire- 
land, —ill-natured and unjuſt people, from our own 
data, may be inclined not to think better of the 
Proteſtants. of a ſoil, which is ſuppoſed to inſuſe into 
its ſets a kind of venom unknown in other places. 
You hated the old ſyſtem as early as I did. Your 
firſt juvenile lance was broken againſt that giant. I 
think you were even the firſt who attacked the grim 
phantom. You have an exceeding good underſtand- 
ing, very good humour, and, the beſt heart in the 
world. The dictates of that temper and that heart, 
as well as the policy. pointed out by that underſtand- 
ing, led you to abhor the old code. You abhorred 
it, as I did, for its vicious perfection. For I muſt do 
it juſtice : it was a complete ſyſtem, full of che- 
rence and conſiſtency ; well digeſted and well com- 
poſed in all its parts. It was a machine of wiſe and 
_ elaborate contrivance; and as well fitted for the op- 
preſſion, impoveriſhment; and degradation of a pec- 
ple, and the debaſement, in them, of human nature 
itſelf, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenu- 
ity of man. It is a thing humiliating enough, that 
we are doubtful of the effect of the medicines we com- 
pound. We are ſure of our poiſons. My opinion 
ever was (in which I heartily agreed with thoſe that 
admired the old code) that it was ſo conſtructed, 
that if there was once a breach in any eſſential * 
| | 0 
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of it; the ruin of the whole, or nearly of the whole, 
was, at ſome time or other, a certainty. For that 
reaſon I honour and ſhall for ever honour and 
love you, and thoſe who firſt cauſed it to ſtag- 
ger, crack, and gape.—Others may finiſh ; the be- 
ginners have the glory; and, take what part you 
pleaſe at this hour, (I think you will take the beſt) 


your firſt ſervices will never be forgotten by a grate- 


ful country. Adieu ! Preſent my beſt regards to 
thoſe I know, and as many as I know in our country, 
J honour, There never was fo much ability, or I be- 
heve, virtue, in it. They have a taſk worthy of 
both. I doubt not they will perform it, for the ſta- 
bility of the church and ſtate, and for the union of 
the honeſt and peaceable of all ſects; for their ſepa- 
ration from all that is ill-intentioned and ſeditious in 
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